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1. 

A  MOVEMENT  is  HOW  Oil  foot  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Italv, 
the  United  States,  aU  civilised  countries,  which  is  destined  to 
produce  important  consequences  in  the  sphere  of  industry,  to 
influence  the  course  of  politics  and  legislation,  and  the  mutual 
relations  of  classes,  perhaps  even  to  correct  our  current  moral 
theories,  and  our  religion,  so  far  as  it  is  a  practical  thing,  bound 
up  with  morality  and  our  duty  to  our  neighbour. 

For  this  movement  the  best  name  that  can  be  found  is 
Socialism,  although  the  word  is  used  in  several  different  senses,, 
and  though  many  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  general 
aims  of  the  movement  would  hardly  like  the  application  of  the 
Avord  "  Socialist "  to  themselves.  The  movement  itself,  like  every 
important  movement  in  history,  is  at  once  intellectual  and  moral ; 
intellectual  in  so  far  as  it  has  had  for  its  causes  new  ideas,  fuller 
knowledge  of  economical  and  historical  facts ;  and  moral  in  so  far 
as  there  have  gone  along  with  increased  knowledge,  a  simultaneous 
clearing  of  the  moral  vision  and  quickening  of  the  moral  sense. 
It  has  had  its  origin  in  arguments«addressed  at  the  same  time  to 
the  Intellect  and  the  Conscience,  in  particular  to  our  sense  of 
Justice.  Withal,  it  is  a  militant  movement,  a  movement  that 
pushes  itself  by  propaganda,  and  controversy ;  and  it  is  because 
the  most  important  part  of  the  controversy  must  be  canned  on  in 
our  time  in  the  economic  field  that  a  paper  dealing  with  certain 
aspects  of  Socialism,  including  its  economical  argument,  is  fit  to 
be  read  before  your  Society. 
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I  propose  in  this  paper  to  consider  the  causes  of  Socialism,  to 
distinguish  its  chief  species,  in  particular  to  give  the  chief  argu- 
ment and  aims  of  the  more  thorough-going  Socialism  which  regards 
Karl  Marx  as  its  founder  and  prophet,  and  after  offering  some 
criticisms  on  this,  as  I  take  it  to  be,  impracticable  Socialism,  I  shall 
submit  very  briefly  the  lines  of  a  possible  safe  and  reasonable 
Socialism,  a  kind  of  mild  Socialism,  on  which  we  have  already 
entered  in  England,  but  on  the  lines  of  W'hich  it  will  be  necessary 
to  go  farther,  and  to  move  somewhat  faster,  both  to  clear  our 
conscience  in  regard  to  arrears  of  Justice  due  to  the  toiling  multi- 
tude, and  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  Revolutionary  or  Anarchic 
Socialism,  which  any  present  slackening  or  pause  of  pace  would 
pi'obably  bring  on. 

It  is  not  easy,  as  M.  de  Laveleye  shows  in  his  work  on  "Con- 
temporary Socialism,"  to  give  a  definition  of  Socialism ;  and  the 
reason  is  that  neither  writers  on  the  science  of  politics  nor 
politicians  are  as  yet  agreed  as  to  what  constitutes  Socialism,  and 
the  word  in  consequence  is  used  in  several  different  senses,  as  well 
as  somewhat  freely  applied  in  each  sense. 

Such  being  the  case,  I  shall  not  attempt  a  precise  definition. 
All  the  moi'e  you  will  expect  a  clear  statement  or  description  of  its 
general  nature,  of  its  characteristic  features,  of  its  most  general 
aims,  as  well  as  of  the  chief  varieties  which  it  presents.  I  lay, 
then,  down,  as  a  chacteristic  of  Socialism,  in  all  its  forms  and  in  all 
times,  that  it  aims  at  a  certain  measure  of  social  equality  and  chiefly 
equality  in  material  well-being.  And  modern  Socialism  has  for  a 
principal  aim  a  greater  equality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth. 
Socialists  have,  indeed,  other  ultimate  aims — as  greater  equality  of 
culture,  leisure,  liberty,  and  happiness — but  with  them  wealth 
comes  first.  I  say  that  they  aim  at  greater  equality,  but  by  no 
means  at  perfect  or  absolute  equality.  For,  further  and  more 
fundamentally:  all  Socialists  aim  at  greater  Social  Justice,  which 
if  realised,  would,  they  think,  bring  with  it  the  equality  of  social 
conditions  and  of  wealth,  so  far  as  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
such  equality ;  and  they  contend  that  our  existing  individualistic 
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system,  founded  on  Free  Cuntracts  and  Competition,  does  not  and 
cannot  secure  to  the  working  classes  their  just  share  of  the  pro- 
duct of  their  labour  in  conjunction  with  capital,  while  it  is  subject 
to  other  evils,  which  press  heavily  upon  them,  and  which  results 
in  hardship  and  injustice,  even  though  no  individuals  appear 
to  blame,  but  only  the  system.  All  Socialists  aim  at  correcting 
these  evils,  though  they  propose  to  do  so  in  different  ways.  There 
are  some  who  think  that  they  could  be  cured  by  the  voluntary 
action  of  the  labourers  themselves ;  but  the  far  greater  number 
(and  these  consider  themselves  as  the  true  Socialists)  think  a 
juster  distribution,  and,  in  general,  a  better  and  a  happier  state  of 
things,  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  action  and  authority  of 
the  State. 

All  Socialists,  then,  aim  at  a  juster  distribution  of  wealth — the 
material  means  of  happiness  ;  they  think  that  that  division  should 
be  made  on  more  equitable  principles  than  at  present ;  and  they 
mostly  look  to  the  State  as  both  the  organised  Power  that  alone 
could  and  the  Moral  Personality  that  should  bring  in  a  healthier  and 
happier  society.  But  here  the  agreement  of  the  State  Socialists 
ends,  and  they  separate  into  sects  with  different  aims,  or  sections 
whose  programmes  are  more  or  less  extensive,  of  which  different 
sorts  it  is  only  necessary  to  broadly  distinguish  two,  namely,  the 
moderate  Socialists  (or  State  Socialists  proper),  who,  by  the  help  of 
the  existing  State,  with  all  its  imperfections,  aim  at  progressive 
reforms  and  the  slow  introduction  of  greater  equality  of  oppor- 
tunities, and  of  greater  equity  in  social  conditions  ;  and  the 
extreme  or  Ptevolutionary  Socialists,  who  aim  at  a  sudden  trans- 
formation of  the  existing  social  order  and  economical  system, — but 
still  by  the  help  of  the  State, — which  they  hope  first  to  get  the  con- 
trol of,  thereafter  inftising  into  it  tlieir  own  revolutionary  spirit  up 
to  the  proper  pitch  of  general  confiscation.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
of  these  two  kinds  of  State-Socialism  the  latter  finds  more  favour 
on  the  Continent,  the  former  in  these  countries.  The  Revolu- 
tionary Socialists  think  that  the  Socialist  State,  like  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven,  is  to   be  taken   by  violence  and  suddenly — tliat  the 
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present  generation  will  not  pass  away  until  all  their  hopes  be  ful- 
filled. Nay,  the  extreme  left,  as  represented  by  Prince  Krapotkine, 
assigns  even  a  shorter  term  to  the  existing  system  and  existing 
society,  because  not  long  since,  w'hen  Society's  prisoner,  he  declared 
that  The  Kevoliltion  would  shortly  come  and  set  him  free.  The 
moderate  and  wiser  Socialists  insist  that  there  will  be  required  a 
double  set  of  reforms,  one  moral  and  one  political — a  moral  reform 
in  the  heart  and  contemporaneously  political  reforms  in  Society 
and  by  the  State ;  and  that  these,  continued  for  a  long  time,  are 
the  necessary  steps  and  the  indispensable  conditions  to  reaching 
the  distant  social  goal  where  Justice  shall  reign. 

These  milder  Socialists  and  true  Social  Reformers  distrust  violent 
revolutions,  which  they  think  take  one  step  forward  and  two  back- 
ward. They  think  that  no  sudden  revolution  is  ever  possible  in 
fundamental  social  institutions  without  a  previous  change  and 
preparation  in  men's  minds  ;  that  Private  Property  and  Inheritance, 
the  oldest  and  most  universal  institutions,  are  the  mere  legal 
expression  of  our  inmost  human  nature ;  that  Freedom  of  Contract 
and  Interest,  the  other  two  things  chiefly  attacked  by  the  Socialists, 
are  necessaiy  consequences  of  man's  social  circumstances  and  his 
natui-e  conjointly,  and  that  in  consequence  the  first  two  cannot  be 
abolished  unless  man's  nature  is  wholly  changed,  nor  the  second 
unless  you  alter  his  social  environment  as  well  as  his  nature  ; 
that  the  true  course,  therefore,  for  the  State,  is  to  let  Private  Pro- 
perty and  Inheritance  remain,  but  to  modify  the  conceptions  and  to 
limit  the  rights  connected  with  them,  and  to  interfere  with  Free- 
dom of  Contract  only  so  far  as  it  is  an  engine  for  working  injustice, 
as  it  may  be,  or  so  far  as  it  demonstrably  or  evidently  works  a  social 
mischief.  Finally,  they  think  that  without  attempting  to  abolish 
these  institutions  or  social  principles,  which  would  be  impossible 
to  effect,  and  anarchic  to  try,  their  worst  incidents  may  be  gradually 
corrected,  while  their  better  parts,  wliich  have  stood  S(t  long  and 
worked  so  well,  may  remain  ;  and  for  these  reasons  they  may  be 
called  State-Socialists,  though  they  only  differ  from  past  social  and 
])olitical  reformers  in  having  aims  more  concentrated,  and  these 
chiefly  of  an  economical  and  social  character. 
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A  few  words  as  to  the  history  of  Socialism.  Socialism  is  not  a 
new  thing.  The  word  is  new,  and  the  chief  forms  Socialism  now 
assumes  are  new,  but  the  thing — the  struggle  for  greater  equality 
of  condition — is  old.  There  are  the  outlines  of  a  remarkable 
Socialistic  polity  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus.  Moses,  or  Whoever 
was  the  author  of  the  book,  was  a  Socialist.  Isaiah  was  a  Socialist, 
and  a  decided  one.  There  is  Socialism  in  the  Gospels,  going  even 
to  the  extreme  of  Communism.  Plato  was  a  Communist  aud 
Socialist,  at  least  theoretically  ;  so  was  Sir  Thomas  More,  the 
author  of  "Utopia."  I  am  not  sure  about  Lord  Bacon,  another 
famous  Lord  Chancellor,  nor  about  Hobbes,  Locke,  or  Adam 
Smith,  though  there  are  arguments  for  the  Socialist's  use  in  the 
writings  of  all  of  them,  especially  the  two  latter.  At  most  they 
were  unconscious  Socialists.  But  Rousseau  was  something  more,  and 
perhaps  more  emphatically  the  source  of  modern  Socialism  than 
any  other  single  individual.  He  it  was  who  first  set  men  thinking 
about  the  Social  Problem  generally.  He  it  was  who  rediscovered 
and  strongly  preached  the  doctrine  of  equality,  which  had  been 
long  hidden  away  in  the  books  of  jurists  and  philosophers. 

But  all  these,  so  far  as  Socialists,  were  Socialists  in  a  different 
sense  from  ours.  Socialism  proper,  in  its  distinctively  modern  form, 
dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  being  born  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  great  revolution  in  the  conditions  of 
modern  industry  wliicli  has  taken  place  within  the  last  hundred 
years. 

3. 

The  founder  of  Modern  Socialism,  or  at  least  of  French  Social- 
ism, is  usually  considered  to  be  St.  Simon,  although  Fourier, 
according  to  some,  has  an  equal  claim  to  the  distinction.  The 
influence  of  the  former  has,  however,  been  much  greater,  and  his 
ideas  are  better  worthy  of  attention. 

According  to  St.  Simon,  the  future  society  is  to  be  reorganised 
on  the  basis  of  universal  industrialism.   The  day  of  the  feudal  noble 
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and  of  the  fighting  man  is  gone  ;  the  day  of  the  industrial  chief,  the 
man  of  science  and  the  artist  has  come,  and  they,  it  seems,  are  to  be 
the  future  rulers  of  society,  the  former  in  the  sphere  of  labour, 
the  latter  generally.  But  the  industrial  chief  will  not  be  like  our 
capitalist  employer,  because  inheritance  is  to  be  abolished. 
Each  one  is  to  be  placed  according  to  his  talent,  and  is  to  be 
rewarded  according  to  his  works,  although  the  different  functions 
are  to  be  rated  as  of  different  importance  and  to  be  rewarded 
accordingly,  as  is  done  at  present  to  some  extent.  In  the  past  the 
labourer  has  been  depressed  ;  in  future  his  position  will  be  raised. 
Association  is  the  woi'd  of  hope  for  the  labourer,  and  there  lies  a 
golden  age  in  front  instead  of  in  the  past. 

Many  of  these  ideas  boi'e  fruit.  In  fact,  almost  everyone  who 
has  meditated  on  the  social  question  since  has  adopted  one  or 
other  of  them.  Thus  Comte  adopts  two  of  the  three  chief  grades 
of  the  future  society  of  St.  Simon — industrial  chiefs,  men  of 
science — only  that  he  makes  the  chief  a  capitalist,  the  man 
of  science  a  philosopher,  while  he  retains  the  important  institution 
of  inheritance.  Carlyle,  too,  in  England,  when  he  declares  that 
"  Giant  Labour"  will  yet  rule,  that  the  *'  Captains  of  Industr}-  "  are 
the  true  working  aristocracy,  but  that  they  should  divide  more  fairly 
with  their  workers,  and  be  connected  with  them  by  other  ties  than 
cash  payment  and  free  contract,  was  influenced  by  the  St.  Simonian 
doctrines,  to  which  indeed  he  refers  in  the  "Sartor  Resartus." 

The  scheme  failed  when  attempted,  and  only  the  ideas 
remained  vital.  The  scheme  was  premature,  was  Utopian,  and 
wholly  impracticable,  because  it  implied,  as  Mill  says,  a  complete 
despotism  on  the  part  of  the  rulei's,  which  would  not  be  borne  in 
days  of  liberty  and  political  equality. 

The  next  social  reconstructor  was  Louis  Blanc.  His  ideal  was 
co-operative  associations ;  the  Stnte  or  Society  possessing  the  land, 
capital,  mines,  &c. — the  same,  in  fact,  as  our  Socialists,  only  that 
Louis  Blanc  proposed  Communism  in  distribution,  his  formula  being, 
"to  each  according  to  his  wants,"  instead  of  to  his  works,  as  present 
Socialists  propose.     He  succeeded  so  flxr  as  to  get  State  subsidies 
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for  a  number  of  associations  in  1848,  nearly  all  of  which  have 
since  failed.  In  the  year  1851  Socialism  seemed  dead  in 
France,  and  a  less  important  Socialist  movement  in  England, 
initiated  under  Kingsley  and  Maurice,  had  likewise  collapsed. 

Nevertheless,  Socialism  was  not  dead.  It  has  risen  again, 
and  this  time  it  is  Karl  Marx,  the  German  philosopher,  who 
has  breathed  a  new  and  more  vigorous  hfe  into  it.  This  time 
Socialism  comes  forward  seemingly  armed  at  all  points^,  and 
scientifically  grounded;  appealing  to  political  economy,  to  jurispru- 
dence, to  history,  to  antiquarian  research,  as  well  as  to  the  new 
doctrine  of  evolution  and  the  necessary  tendencies  of  society. 

The  new  Socialists  say  that  the  previous  efforts  failed  because 
they  were  Utopian,  and  because  the  fulness  of  time  was  not  come 
for  the  experiments.  Industry,  on  the  grand  scale,  had  not 
universalised  itself,  the  evil  of  the  existing  system  had  not 
sufficiently  declai'ed  itself,  the  State  had  not  shown  what  it  could  do 
in  the  sphere  of  indxistry,  and  the  people  had  not  got  political  power. 
The  conditions  are  all  different  to-day.  Moreover  the  Socialists  say, 
"  We  will  not  this  time  commit  the  mistakes  of  the  past  Socialists  ; 
we  will  not  abolish  private  property,  but  only  considerably  limit  it; 
we  don't  propose  to  do  away  with  inheritance,  as  the  St.  Simonians 
did,  only  we  shall  arrange  that  there  won't  be  much  private  wealth 
to  leave ;  but  this  time  we  do  propose,  in  all  seriousness,  to  do 
away  with  profits,  and,  above  all,  with  interest — the  taking  of 
money  for  the  use  of  money.  For  we  recognise  here  the  true  point 
or  fulcrum  at  which  to  plant  our  lever  to  change  the  world.  Let 
but  the  State  and  the  law  forbid  interest,  and  the  remainder  of 
our  ideal — the  State  the  owner  of  all  for  the  good  of  all,  and 
especially  of  the  labourers  who  are  the  huge  majority — will  in  due 
course  come — if  only  we  can  get  those  who  control  the  State  and 
make  the  laws  to  see  the  matter  as  we  see  it." 

This  new  Socialism  appeals  to  political  economy,  and  it 
appeals  to  history ;  moreover  it  appeals  to  ethics.  It  calls  itself 
Scientific  Socialism,  and  for  these  reasons  it  must  be  regarded  with 
much  more  seriousness  than  any  previous  forms.     All  would  seem 
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to  turn  on  whether  the  appeals  to  economics  and  ethics  justify 
the  conclusion  drawn  from  them,  and  accordingly  it  becomes 
necessary  to  examine  the  arguments  of  Karl  Marx,  and  his  views 
on  capital  and  its  origin  with  some  attention  and  at  some  length. 

According  to  Marx,  there  are  three  main  stages  in  the  history 
of  industry :  First,  the  stage  of  the  handicrafts  ;  secondly,  the 
stage  of  what  he  calls  (not  very  accurately)  manufactures  and 
division  of  labour,  though  without  much  help  fi'om  machinery ; 
thirdly,  the  stage  of  the  great  machine-produced  industry— the 
modern  stage  in  which  we  still  are.  In  the  first  stage,  which  lasted 
from  time  immemorial — at  least  from  the  days  of  Tubal  Cain — 
the  handicraftsman  owned  the  few  instruments  of  his  art,  and  the 
results  of  his  labour  were  his  without  deduction.  If  the  materials 
on  which  he  wrought  were  likewise  his,  the  product  was  his 
absolutely  and  completely  ;  if,  as  might  happen  with  some  crafts- 
men, as  the  tailor  or  the  shoemaker,  he  wrought  on  the  materials, 
the  cloth  or  leather  of  another,  he  received  a  customary  price  for 
his  labour.  There  was  no  employer  who  made  a  profit  out  of  his 
labour.  A  small  qualification  only  needs  to  be  made  to  this.  From 
the  "Middle  Ages  onwards,  under  Guild  or  Corporation  regulations, 
a  master  workman  might  have  two  or  three  apprentices  and  as 
many  journeymen,  the  latter  at  daily  wages,  in  which  case  the 
master  had  of  course  some  small  profits,  and  might  perhaps  be 
considered  as  an  embryonic  or  potential  capitalist  in  the  Socialist 
sense. 

It  is  in  the  next  stage,  however,  that  the  capitalist  proper  appears, 
though  only  half-fledged.  In  this  stage,  which  came  necessarily 
with  the  advantages  of  division  of  labour,  masters  employed  men 
at  agreed-on  daily  or  weekly  wages,  generally  paying  them  as 
low  as  possible,  and  being  always,  as  Adam  Smith  aflB.rms,  in  a 
kind  of  tacit  combination  for  that  purpose,  so  far,  at  least,  as  con- 
cerned the  average  rate,  though  particular  individuals  sometimes 
found  it  to  their  interest  to  pay  higher.  In  Socialist  phrase,  they 
"exploited  the  workers" — used  them  to  make  a  profit  out  of  their 
labour.    Why  did  the  handicraftsman  work  for  them  1    In  general, 
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he  had  no  choice.  Either  he  could  not  compete  with  the  larger  pro- 
ducers, or,  as  mostly  happened,  there  waa  no  question  of  competition, 
because  only  associated  labour  under  an  employer  was  possible. 
Where  the  pi'oduct  consisted  of  many  parts,  or  the  process  of 
making  required  several  successive  operations,  as  in  Adam  Smith's 
example  of  pin-making,  or  when  the  article  itself  was  large  as  well 
as  made  up  of  parts,  the  factory,  or  workshop,  or  workyard, 
necessarily  came  into  existence,  bringing  with  it  a  large  number  of 
men  in  one  place  who  received  wages  from  an  employer. 

The  chief  thing  to  be  noted  about  this  stage  is  that  profits 
proper  first  appear,"  and  become  the  som'ce  of  further  capital — the 
first  capital  having  come  either  from  the  savings  of  the  small  pro- 
ducers, or  from  small  proprietors  who  had  sold  their  land,  perhaps 
from  the  gains  made  by  merchants  or  shopkeepei'S,  and  even  from 
the  rent  of  landlords,  left  to  younger  sons  or  more  distant  relations. 
We  have,  however,  reached  the  stage  of  capitalist  production, 
though,  as  yet,  in  undeveloped  form  and  extending  to  relatively 
few  industries.  In  Adam  Smith's  time  it  had  attained  considerable 
dimensions,  though,  of  course,  nothing  to  be  compared  with  its 
colossal  scale  at  the  present  time. 

The  state  of  things  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  on  the  eve  of 
the  industrial  revolution,  was  briefly  this  :  in  most  of  the  older 
trades  there  was  the  master  worked  with  his  few  apprentices  and 
journeymen.  The  master  worked  himself,  the  small  necessary 
capital  was  his,  and  so  were  the  small  profits.  His  social  status 
was  little  superior  to  his  assistant's,  and  the  most  he  could  hope 
for  was,  as  trade  regulations  became  less  stringent  in  limiting  the 
number  of  journeymen,  to  raise  himself  to  the  dignity  of  a  small 
manufacture!'.  In  a  considerable  number  of  industries  there  were 
small  capitalist  employers  who  paid  wages  to  a  number  of  men, 
but  who  did  no  other  work  than  that  of  superintendence  and 
general  conduct  of  the  concern.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the 
cotton,  woollen,  linen,  silk,  and  other  textile  industries  which  have 
since  grown  great  staple  trades,  the  spinning  and  weaving  was  not 
generally  done  in  factories,  but  by  men  and  women  in  their  own 
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homes  working  ou  their  owu  accounts,  although  in  some  cases, 
especially  in  the  woollen  trade,  there  were  employers  who  had 
20,  50,  or  even  100  paid  hands. 

The  revolution  which  totally  changed  this  relatively  simple 
organisation  of  labour  began  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  and 
was  brought  about  by  a  remarkable  series  of  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, partly  referi'able  to  increased  scientific  knowledge,  partly 
to  the  genius  of  individuals.  This  spirit  of  invention  and  discovery, 
which  has  since  extended  to  every  industry — some  being  even 
wholly  created  by  it — at  first  directed  itself  to  the  staple  textile 
industries  of  Great  Britain,  the  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  and  others  ; 
and  these  were  revolutionised  from  top  to  bottom.  The  essence 
of  the  change  efi"ected  by  the  new  inventions  was  briefly  this: 
the  new  invention  usually  took  the  form  of  a  machine  which 
could  produce  more  in  the  same  time  than  could  be  produced  by 
an  equal  number  of  workers  without  its  aid ;  perhaps  it  could 
produce  two  or  three,  or  even  five  times  as  much,  and  if  this  could 
only  be  sold  at  the  old  price  or  a  trifle  lower  so  as  to  draw  new- 
customers,  the  owner  could,  before  the  price  fell,  make  great  extra 
profits — after  making  good  to  himself  the  interest  on  the  money 
invested  in  the  machine. 

Or  the  advantage  of  the  machine  may  be  thus  stated  :  If  the 
machine  produces  twice  as  much  in  the  same  time  with  the  same 
number  of  hands,  with  half  or  a  little  more  than  half  the  number 
of  hands,  and  with  a  less  large  and  less  expensive  machine,  there 
will  be  the  same  turnout  as  by  the  old  number  without  the 
machine ;  in  other  words,  the  employer  will  get  the  same  result 
with  half  the  laboiu-ers,  and  the  wages  of  the  displaced  half  might 
be  put  in  his  pocket  as  extra  i)rofit — minus,  of  course,  the  interest 
of  the  capital  sunk  in  the  machine. 

But  wiieuce  came  the  capital  sunk  in  the  machine  'I  it  may  be 
asked.  In  the  first  case  (when  the  same  hands  were  kept  on),  it 
was  either  borrowed  or  saved  out  of  previous  profits,  or  most 
likely  both  ;  in  the  second  case  the  necessary  capital  can  come 
from  the  saved  wages,  being  borrowed  in  the  first  instance.     lu 
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the  first  case  the  great  additional  profits  soon  enabled  the  employer 
to  extinguish  both  borrowed  principal  and  interest,  after  which, 
the  extra  profits  continuing,  ho  was  in  a  position  to  still  further 
enlarge  the  scale  of  his  enterprise,  and  that  was  what  he  usually 
did.  He  did  not  often,  until  later  times,  under  Trades  Union 
strikes,  turn  part  of  his  circulating  capital  into  fixed,  thereby 
displacing  part  of  his  hands  ;  because  the  larger  the  scale  of 
production  tlie  more  easily  lie  could  undersell  not  merely  the 
producer  by  the  old  and  ruder  methods,  but  the  producer  by 
machinery  on  a  smaller  scale  in  a  smaller  factory.  He  could  well 
afford  to  sell  cheaper,  and  yet  have  higher  profit.  Besides,  cheap- 
ness widens  the  circle  of  customers,  enlarges  the  demand,  and 
the  enlarged  demand  reacting  on  expenses  of  production  lessens 
it,  thus  stimulating  him  to  produce  in  even  larger  quantity. 

With  the  incoming  of  the  new  machinery  there  was  a 
great  race  for  wealth  and  fortune.  Whoever  got  tlie  machinery 
fii'st  could  undersell  rivals,  drive  them  from  the  field,  and  step 
into  their  custom.  It  was  a  grand  case  of  the  survival  of  the 
strongest,  or  the  fittest — the  fittest  being  a  strange  mixture  of  good 
and  bad  types.  The  small  producers  were  devoured  by  the  large. 
Moreover,  the  period  of  struggle  being  prolonged,  as  every  newer 
and  more  potent  or  more  cunning  machines  were  invented,  the 
large  were  in  turn  liable  to  be  devoured  by  the  still  larger,  a 
risk  in  the  business  sphere  which  continues  down  to  our  own 
time. 

Instead  of  hands  being  turned  adrift  by  the  new  machinery, 
more  and  more  were  needed  in  the  cotton,  woollen  and  other 
industries.  Then  came  the  conquest  and  monopoly  of  the  Conti- 
nental market,  which  resulted  in  a  demand  for  more  hands  and  the 
pressure  into  the  service  of  women,  married  and  unmarried,  girls, 
boys,  infants  of  both  sexes.  By  the  monopoly  of  the  Continen- 
tal market,  as  much  as  by  the  labour,  graduated  in  cheapness,  of 
women,  young  people  and  children,  the  profits  of  the  successful 
capitalists  became  something  extraordinary,  being  swollen  by  tlic 
conquest  of  his  home  and  foreign  competitors,  by  excessive  working 
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hours,  by  monopoly  prices,  sometimes  by  his  own  special  genius  and 
aptitude  for  business. 

The  general  introduction  of  steam  power,  about  forty  years  ago, 
carried  the  tendency  to  large  production  still  farther,  and  that  date 
we  might  roughly  fix  upon  as  the  completion  of  the  industrial 
revolution,  and  the  full  establishment  of  the  capitalistic  regime. 

4. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  the  essence  of  the  new  Socialism 
and  of  Karl  Marx's  indictment  of  the  capitalists,  on  which  chiefly 
the  Socialist's  argument  rests.  All  wealth  and  all  exchange  value, 
according  to  Marx,  is  the  result  of  labour,  and  of  labour  only,  and  to 
the  labourers,  the  real  producers,  all  wealth  should  belong.  Labour 
of  head,  directing  and  superintending  labour,is  allowed;  but  then  this 
labour  is  essentially  of  the  same  kind  as  ordinary  manual  labour,  is 
capable  of  being  expressed  in  terms  of  such,  being  only  average 
labour  intensified  or  multiplied,  and  accordingly,  if  only  two  or  three 
or  four  times  common  labour,  it  should  only  receive  a  reward  in 
proportion,  instead  of  an  extravagantly  exaggerated  reward,  in 
addition  to  interest  on  capital.  Capital,  Marx  also  allows,  is  neces- 
sary as  well  as  labour,  and  even  increasingly  necessary,  on  accoimt  of 
the  ever-increasing  machinery  required  by  modern  industry.  But 
then  this  capital  should  belong  to  the  labourers  in  the  total,  to  the 
collectivity  of  labourers,  and  not  to  private  persons  or  to  limited 
companies.  And  why  1  Because,  according  to  him,  capital  is  tlie 
result  of  spoliation  :  of  the  capitalists  withholding  wages  due  to  tlie 
labourers  ;  and  secondly,  if  labourers  do  not  own  the  capital,  they 
must  continue  as  now  the  slaves  of  the  capitalist,  the  financier, 
and  the  receiver  of  interest, — the  slaves  of  the  classes  who  live  by 
their  labour.  Their  condition  will  even  grow  worse,  since  more 
fixed  capital  will  be  required.  Capital  is  not  the  result  of  a 
virtuous  abstinence  on  the  part  of  the  capitalist,  as  Senior,  a  middle- 
class  economist,  anxious  to  make  out  a  good  case  for  the  capitalist, 
maintained.  Or,  if  it  is  the  result  of  saving  it  is  saving  from  a  pi-e- 
vious  plunder  taken  from  the  working  classes.    Such  is  Marx's  view. 
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therefore  they  should  receive  the  total  product,  deducting  only  the 
master's  materials  ?  Doubtless  their  labor  was  necessary,  and  it, 
rather  than  the  tools  and  appliances,  did  the  work,  made  the  changes 
of  value  in  the  materials ;  but  can  it  therefore  be  said  that  they 
are  to  get  all  the  new  value  of  the  product,  and  to  have  the  same 
advantage  as  if  all  the  instruments  of  production  were  theirs  1 
Must  they  not  in  fairness  allow  some  deduction  because  they  do 
not  possess  the  necessary  tools  and  appliances ;  or  can  they  expect 
to  be  in  the  same  position  as  they  would  have  been  in  had  all  the 
means  of  production  been  their  own  1  Unless  the  employer  receives 
a  portion  as  profits  he  would  have  no  inducement  to  employ  them, 
as  Adam  Smith  says.  Besides,  he  who  furnished  the  fixed  capital 
nad  also  generally  founded  the  business.  Without  his  energy, 
intelligence,  eye  for  an  opportunity,  in  addition  to  his  capital,  this 
employment  and  means  of  livelihood  would  not  have  existed  at  all 
at  that  place  and  time. 

This  capitalist  when  he  arose  was  a  benefactor  to  them  as  much 
as  to  himself.  Without  this  type  of  man  arising,  seeing  an 
opening,  finding  somehow  the  capital  and  risking  it,  the  thing 
could  not  have  been  started  at  all.  Who  was  to  do  it  if  he  had 
failed  to  arise  ?  The  Government  in  England  would  not ;  the 
labourers  could  not ;  the  capitalist  came.  Having  already  been  one 
in  a  small  way,  who  had  made  some  savings,  he  borrowed  more 
from  the  banks,  whose  functions  and  fortunes  were  rising  with  his 
own.  He  had  good  business  abilities  :  the  enterprise  succeeded. 
He  grew  from  less  to  more,  and  the  more  he  gi'ew  the  easier  it 
was  to  grow  still  greater. 

Now,  be  it  remembered,  it  is  a  question  of  the  fair  and 
equitable  division  of  the  product  that  here  concerns  us,  because 
the  Socialist's  ar-gument  appeals  to  considerations  of  justice;  and, 
confining  ourselves  to  these  considerations  of  justice,  had  not  the 
employed  just  desciibed  a  right  not  only  to  good  wages  for  his  own 
anxious  and  difl&cult  work,  perhaps  even  extra  wages  for  his  genius, 
but  also  a  right  to  be  paid  interest  on  his  capital  sunk  in  the 
buildings  and  appliances,  as  well  as  on  his  unsold  goods  until  they 
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are  purchased  1  He  has  a  right  to  good  wages,  current  rate  of 
interest,  and  compensation  for  deterioration  of  his  fixed  capital. 
Ni>  doubt  he  often  got  and  kept  much  more,  the  morality  of  which 
I  am  not  now  going  to  discuss  any  further  than  to  say,  that  we 
must  judge  him  by  the  moral  standard  of  the  time,  and  the 
morality  of  the  time  absolved  him,  as  political  economists  have 
since  absolved  him,  because  it  was  done  under  freedom  of  contract, 
which  is  supposed  to  confer  a  general  absolution  for  all  hard 
bargains  driven  under  it. 

If  interest  on  capital  can  be  defended  on  grounds  of  equity  in 
Adam  Smith's  time,  still  more  can  it  be  defended  in  our  days  of 
universal  machinery  and  enormous  field  of  investment.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  neither  vakie  nor  "  surplus  value  "  can  be  said  to 
be  solely  due  to  human  labour  without  a  manifest  begging  of  the 
question.  The  machines  in  the  factory  labour  concurrently  with 
the  himian  beings,  often,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  self-acting"  machines, 
they  do  essentially  the  same  kind  of  work.  In  fact,  looking  at  the 
process  of  weaving,  where  hundreds  of  yards  are  coming  into  being 
before  the  eyes,  one  would  rather  say  that  the  machines  do  the 
chief  part  of  the  work,  are  the  real  creators,  the  human  labour 
consisting  chiefly  of  tending  and  superintending — the  latter  even 
in  some  cases  being  dispensed  with  by  cunning  "self-minders."  Not 
merely  do  the  machines  labour  and  confer  values  in  use,  they 
confer  exchange  values,  and  their  service  is  charged  for  and  paid  in 
the  exchange  price.  The  machinery  works  like  the  man,  automati- 
cally, but  skilfully ;  it  confers  values,  and  though  it  requires  no 
food  like  the  man,  it  has  cost  much  money,  and  it  gradually  wears 
away  or  becomes  suddenly  depreciated  by  better  machines,  for 
which  reasons  both  interest  on  its  cost  price  and  a  percentage  for 
wear  and  tear,  as  well  as  for  possible  depreciation,  must  be 
charged  in  the  value  or  price  of  the  things  produced. 

According  to  Marx,  machines  add  no  exchange  value  to  the  pro- 
duct they  help  to  create,  except  what  they  themselves  lose  in  the 
process.  As  much  value  as  they  lose  is  passed  over  and  is  added 
on  to  the  value  of  the  product,  but  no  more.     But  it   is  a  matter 
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To  represent  capital  as  the  result  ol'  saviug,  as  Senior  and 
others  do,  is  to  misrepresent  fact  and  history.  Capital  came  and 
comes  from  profits,  accumulations  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
workers,  and  these  came,  and  still  come,  from  sio'plus  value  con- 
ferred by  the  workers  on  the  materials  given  them.  To  prove  that 
this  surplus  value  is  solely  conferred  by  the  labourers  is,  according 
to  Marx,  easy ;  and  assuredly,  if  you  grant  his  premises  and  his 
argument,  he  will  prove  his  case  for  the  Socialists.  I  there- 
fore invite  attention  to  his  reasoning  here,  as  the  vital  point  in  the 
whole  Socialistic  controversy.  On  Marx's  syllogism  here  rests 
German  Socialism,  and  all  modern  Socialism. 

According  to  Marx — as  according  to  Ricardo,  who  is  the  final 
rock  of  the  Socialistic  faith — the  exchange  value  of  any  manu- 
factured product  depends  on  the  total  quantity  of  labour  necessary 
to  produce  it,  and  place  it  where  pui'chased.  And  the  additional 
value  conferred  on  any  raw  materials  is  due  solely  to  the  quantity 
of  human  labour  last  exerted  on  them.  The  yarn  of  the  spinner 
costs  so  much.  When  it  turns  out  as  woven  cotton  fabrics  it  is  of  so 
much  more  value,  because  of  the  additional  human  labour  that 
came  in  contact  with  the  yarn — which  additional  labour  is  now 
crystallised,  objectified,  or  "  congealed,"  to  use  the  expression  of 
Marx,  in  the  cotton  cloth.  The  machinery  confers  no  additional 
value  on  the  raw  materials :  its  tendency  is  the  reverse,  to 
gradually  lower  values.  Nor  can  the  added  value  come  from  the 
act  of  exchange,  which  merely  gives  value  for  value,  which  is  a 
mere  swopping  of  equivalents.  Consequently,  labour  alone  con- 
fers additional  or  surplus  value.  He  goes«on  to  show  that  for  part 
of  this  new  value  conferred,  the  workman  has  been  paid  in  his 
wages,  which,  however  always  tend  to  the  Ricardian  minimum, 
for  the  remainder  or  surplus  value  proper  he  has  not  been  paid. 
This,  which  is  generally  called  profits,  has  been  confiscated  by  the 
capitalist. 

This  surplus  value  may  otherwise  be  defined  as  all  above  the 
Ricardian  minimum.  Marx  is  fond  of  putting  the  case  in  another 
way.     Suppose,  he  says,  the  working  day  to  consist  of  twelve  hours, 
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during  the  first  sis  of  which  the  worker  confers  as  much  value  as 
would  amount  to  his  own  subsistence,  the  amount  he  actually 
receives  ;  then  during  the  remaining  six  hom's  he  is  woi'king  for  the 
master  for  nothing.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  any  improvements 
which  reduce  the  cost  of  the  labourer's  necessaries  only  serve  to 
make  him  work  a  greater  number  of  hours  gratis.  The  worker's 
case  is  the  old  case  of  the  serf,  working  so  many  days  for  himself 
and  so  many  for  the  lord,  only  that  there  is  no  palpaple 
division  of  the  workman's  hours,  so  that  you  could  say  when  he 
was  working  for  himself  and  when  for  the  master.  In  fact, 
slavery,  serfage,  the  corvee,  modern  rack-renting,  and  capitalist 
appropriation  of  surplus  value,  are  all  at  bottom  identical,  since 
all  consist  in  the  superior  exacting  whatever  is  produced  above  the 
necessary  means  of  subsistence  of  the  worker. 

Now  as  to  this  argument  of  Mai-x's  regarding  the  cause  of 
exchange  value,  there  would  have  been  force  in  it  during  the 
stage  of  the  handicraft's  industry,  because  the  workman's  efforts, 
aided  by  his  traditional  tools,  did  confer  the  additional  value  on 
the  materials  on  which  his  craft  was  exercised.  The  labour  of  the 
carpenter,  aided  by  plane  and  chisel,  did  confer  on  the  planks  the 
additional  exchange  value  they  had  in  the  form  of  a  box  or  table, 
and  there  is  reason  to  say,  though  it  is  rather  a  verbal  subtlety, 
that  the  work  was  the  work  of  the  carpenter  and  not  the  work  of 
the  plane  and  chisel.  At  any  rate,  if  the  tools  were  his  as  well  as 
the  materials,  the  whole  product  was  his.  In  this  case  he  is,  as 
Adam  Smith  says,  both  master  and  workman,  and  enjoys  the  whole 
produce  of  his  own  labour,  or  the  whole  value  which  it  adds  to  the 
materials  on  which  it  is  bestowed. 

But  as  Adam  Smith  goes  on  to  say,  there  were  in  his  time  few 
siich  independent  workmen  ;  the  greater  proportion  served  under 
a  master,  who  furnished  the  more  expensive  instruments  of  produc- 
tion—in fact  the  considerable  capital  which  was  necessary,  which 
the  workers  did  not  possess,  and  without  which  in  the  possession 
someone  they  could  not  find  employment.  Can  it  any  longer  be 
said   that  all  the  value  ia  due  to  the  labourers  solely,  and  that 
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of  fact  that  needs  no  argument  (though  it  is  a  conchision  laid  down 
by  Ricardo  and  Mill),  that  the  value  and  price  of  things  made  by 
machinery  is  increased,  because  intex'est  has  to  be  allowed  for  on 
the  fixed  capital.  How,  then,  can  this  additional  value  be  due  to 
labour  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  the  machine  is  itself  the  result  of 
labour  1  It  can  be,  and  it  is  said  by  Marx,  but  it  will  serve 
nothing  for  his  argument ;  because  the  labour,  crystallised  or 
embodied  in  the  machine,  has  been  fully  paid  for,  including  the 
profits  of  the  maker.  The  present  owner  has  paid  fully  all  previous 
labour,  and  previous  profits  as  well,  in  the  purchase  money  of  the 
machine ;  it  is  now  his,  and  not  his  hands',  and  if  he  gets  an 
increased  price  for  his  total  product,  as  he  does,  because  he  allows 
for  interest  on  the  money  sunk  in  the  machine,  this  increase  is  his 
and  not  his  workers.  In  the  case  of  the  machine,  it  may  be  said 
by  the  Socialists  that  it  was  the  maker  of  it  who  despoiled  his 
labourers  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  charged.  But  the  capitalist 
who  made  the  machine  has  the  same  defence  for  his  profits  and 
interest.  He  also  had  to  use  costly  fixed  capital,  and  could  not 
afford  to  give  to  the  labourers  all  the  price  of  his  product.  The 
Socialists  of  the  school  of  Marx  merely  assume  perpetually  the  pro- 
position, "  all  the  product  should  belong  to  the  labourer."  The  com- 
plete answer  is :  every  manufactured  product  requires  fixed  capital  as 
well  as  labour,  and  the  owner  of  the  capital  always  expects  and 
mostly  gets  a  retui-n  for  the  service  his  capital  renders  (in  the 
price  of  the  products)  equal  to  the  current  rate  of  interest.  Con- 
sequently, neither  is  the  product  due  solely  to  labour,  nor  yet  the 
exchange  value. 

Tn  reality,  no  one  denies  that  the  selling  price  of  things — which 
111  the  real  Doint — is  increased,  and  sometimes  enormously  increased, 
riiinply  because  interest  has  to  be  paid  for.  It  is  a  fact  known  too 
w-eil  to  all  of  us,  that  the  money  values  of  nearly  all  commodities 
(and  many  services)  arj;  greatly  swollen  on  account  of  interest  that 
is  paid  on  fixed  capital.  This  is  a  question  of  fact  of  which  every- 
one can  judge,  but  it  must  not  be  confused,  as  it  is  by  the  Socialists, 
with  the  moral  question,  whether  it  is  morally  right  for  capitalists 
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to  take  interest,  or  whether  it  is  socially  just  that  they  should  get  it. 
This  last  is  a  debatable  question,  only  it  must  not  be  assumed  as 
the  result  of  a  laboured  abstract  argument,  which  endeavours  to 
prove  that  all  value  is  due  to  human  labour,  that  machines  add 
nothing  to  value,  in  which  the  point  at  issue  is  really  begged, 
after  an  elaborate  parade  of  arguments.  And  the  like  holds  of  the 
other  argument  intended  to  level  wages,  in  particular  the  wages  of 
management — the  argument  that  all  labour  is  homogeneous,  and 
can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  "average  common  labour'' — a  pro- 
position which,  if  true,  would  not  merely  prove  that  the  labour  of 
the  industrial  chief  and  his  hands,  but  the  labour  of  Watt,  Newton, 
a  copying  clerk,  and  a  dock-labourer  were  all  of  essentially  the  same 
nature/ 

And  now  to  come  to  the  moral  question.  Is  it  right  for  the 
capitalist  to  look  for  interest  on  his  capital  as  well  as  for  wages  ? 
Why  should  he  not  1  I  ask.  As  he  is  not  an  angel,  nor  even  a  pro- 
fessing philanthropist,  but  only  an  ordinary  human  being  like  the 
rest  of  us,  with  an  ineradicable  core  of  egoism  in  him,  allowed  to 
be  legitimate  by  Adam  Smith  and  Mill,  both  eminent  writers  on 
morals  as  well  as  on  economics,  he  is  fully  justified  in  looking  for 
the  market  rate  of  interest  on  his  capital,  and  the  like  applies  to 
smaller  capitalists  and  to  all  who  invest  money  in  productive 
work.  As  society  is  now  constituted  and  industry  organised, 
whoever  saves  and  advances  money  for  productive  purposes  does 
good,  why  should  he  not  get  some  return  ?  If  there  were  no 
interest  few  would  save,  and  none  would  lend  except  to  a  friend  ; 
half  the  industries  would  at  once  collapse ;  and  of  the  remainder 
few  would  continue  if  the  employers  received  only  wages  of  man- 
agement and  no  interest.  These,  no  doubt,  are  considerations 
of  expediency,  but  they  show  both  the  necessity  and  the 
advantages  of  interest  under  our  present  industrial  and  social 
system.  Interest  at  present  is  necessary ;  no  one  acting  under 
business  motives  will  lend  for  nothing,  as  Emile  de  Laveleye  says, 
no  capitalist  employer  will  give  to  his  employes  the  whole  process 

(1)  It  is  doubtful  ■whether  Marx  himself  intended  to  extend  the  proposition  beyond 
productive  labour,  but  his  disciples  have  expressly  laid  down  that  professional  as  well  as 
skilled  labour  is  only  common  'abour  multiplied. 
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of  his  business,  deducting  only  wages.  To  suppose  that  men  will  do 
either,  is  to  suppose  that  they  have  reached  a  far  higher  moral  level 
than  they  actually  have  :  I  do  not  say  higher  than  is  possible  in 
a  distant  future  period.  To  take  interest  may  not  be  high 
morally  ;  it  certainly  does  not  agree  with  the  precept  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  "  Give  to  him  that  asketh,  and  from  him  that 
would  borrow  turn  not  thou  away,"  but  it  is  not  wrong  nor  immoral 
in  our  time  and  social  circumstances.  It  is  a  case  of  getting 
something  for  the  use  of  something,  a  quid  2^ro  quo  universal  in  the 
sphere  of  business  which  even  philanthropists  practice  when  thej' 
descend  into  that  sphere,  and  which  has  been  vei'y  profitable  to 
the  labouring  classes  in  the  total. 

I  must  grant,  however,  to  the  disciple  of  Karl  Marx,  that  the 
capitalist,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  especially  from  the 
time  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  could  have  afforded  higher  wages 
consistent  with  high  profits — much  higher,  in  fact,  than  he  now  gets 
though  on  a  smaller  surface  of  capital ;  that  morally,  therefore, 
some  of  these  profits  should  have  gone  to  his  hands.  I  say  some, 
because  a  large  part  Avas  due  to  his  own  business  genius, 
perhaps  to  an  invention  he  made  or  bought,  to  the  conquest  of  his 
rivals  and  the  absorption  of  their  profits :  later  on  some  was  due 
to  monopoly  prices  charged  either  to  the  public,  or  to  the  foreigner, 
and  whatever  extra  profits  came  in  these  ways  was  clearly  not  due 
to  a  spoliation  of  the  workers,  whoever  else  might  have  cause  of 
complaint. 

I  admit  other  charges  made  against  the  capitalist;  that  he 
overworked  as  well  as  underpaid  his  male  hands,  that  after  pressing, 
though  on  strictly  economic  principles,  women  and  children  into  his 
service,  he  overworked  and  underpaid  them  too  ;  w'hile  frequently 
finding  a  means,  through  their  low  wages,  of  depressing  still  further 
the  wages  of  the  grown-up  men,  because  if  the  wife  and  children  earn 
so  much,  the  man,  tiie  head  of  the  family,  might  do  with  so  much 
less,  it  being  only  necessary  that  the  total  wages  of  the  family- 
group  should  reach  the  Ricardian  standard.  I  allow  that  he 
was   often   callous  as    well   as   greedy    and    covetous,    and  that 
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provided  he  made  his  profits  he  little  recked  that  "  the  children 
were  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  others  in  the  country  of  the 
free,"  or  that  the  future  physique  of  the  nation  should  be  en- 
dangei'ed  l:)y  the  mothers  working  in  unhealthy  factories  as  well  as 
the  fathers  and  the  children. 

I  admit  other  charges  less  insisted  on — that  without  com- 
punction he  ruined  rivals  according  to  the  accepted  business  ethics  ; 
that  having  sent  them  to  the  bottom  by  superior  mass  of  metal, 
and  hoisting  thereafter  the  pirate  flag  of  monopoly,  he  and  his 
surviving  compeers  combined  and  levied  taxes  on  the  public 
through  raised  prices  wherever  possible  and  prudent. 

The  past  sins  of  the  capitalist  I  admit  :  they  are  written  with 
a  pen  of  iron  by  Karl  Marx,  who  has  transcribed  them  from  Blue 
Books  and  the  Reports  of  Commissions.  And  they  are  on  record 
in  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury's  speeches  during  the  debates  on  the 
Factory  Act,  in  1844.  Those  things  are  sufficiently  evil,  but 
amongst  his  evil  deeds  should  not  be  included  the  taking  of 
interest  or  of  fair  profits,  which,  however,  is  the  chief  charge 
brought  against  him.  Tliat  he  looked  for  any  interest  was  the  sin 
of  sins,  as  the  taking  of  interest,  together  with  too  high  wages,  is 
the  unpardonable  thing  in  his  representative  of  to-day. 

If  interest  is  to  be  successfully  attacked  on  the  score  of  its  being 
immoral,  it  must  be  on  one  of  two  grounds — either  becaiise  the 
principal  was  come  by  in  questionable  ways,  or  because  the  con- 
tinued payment  of  interest  necessarily  leads  to  great  social 
iniquities  and  evils,  and  greater  than  those  which  would  be  jDro- 
duced  by  its  abolition  by  law.  Now,  as  to  the  first  proposition,  it 
is  doubtless  true  that  a  portion  of  the  present  accumulation  of 
capital  in  individual  hands  did  come  originally  from  doubtful 
som'ces,  morally  viewed  ;  but  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  separate 
the  part  morally  suspected  fx'om  that  fairly  acquired — as,  more- 
over, no  law  was  broken  in  its  acquisition— the  present  possessors 
are  not  to  be  disturbed  in  its  enjoyment.  Long  possession  purifies 
titles  on  many  grounds,  and  especially  the  title  to  capital.  But 
while  there  should  be  indemnity  as  regards  the  past,  that  is  no 
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reason  why  the  way  to  wealth  should  not  be  more  legally  fenced 
in  in  future,  especially  as  regards  the  operations  of  speculators  and 
cornerers ;  nor  why  the  larger  masses  of  capital  should  not  pay  some- 
thing by  way  of  compensation  or  propitiation,  perhaps  in  the  shape  of 
increased  succession  duties,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit,  say, 
of  the  children  of  those  classes  who  may  conceivably  have  suffered 
most  from  the  great  accumulations,  assuming  these  to  have  been 
the  labouring  class. 

As  to  the  second  proposition,  I  can  only  here  say,  what  I  shall 
more  fully  show  presently,  that  the  abolition  of  interest  would 
produce  infinitely  greater  evils  than  any  now  connected  with  it. 

5. 

As  to  the  social  ideal  and  general  aims  of  the  Socialists,  there  is 
little  to  object  to,  much  to  commend.  A  society  where  all  should 
work,  and  in  which  reward  would  be  proportioned  to  w^ork  ;  where 
merit  would  find  free  scope  and  be  in  its  fitting  place  ;  where  the 
existing  gross  inequalities  of  wealth  with  the  countless  evils  that 
thence  result  would  be  no  more — such  a  society  would  sui*ely  be  a 
great  improvement  on  ours,  and  would  be  worth  running  some 
moderate  risks  to  attain  to,  were  there  any  practicable  means  of 
ushering  it  in.  In  such  a  society  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  the 
evil  things  which  deform  existing  society  would  be  no  more;  that 
the  pauper,  the  prison- inmate,  the  prostitute  would  disappear; 
that  the  forlorn  army  of  the  disinherited  would  vanish ;  and  that 
the  social  inferno  would  be  emptied  of  its  doleful  inmates. 

The  doubtful  but  all-important  questions  that  arise  relate  to  the 
means  of  bringing  in  this  happy  society. 

The  State,  it  seems,  is  to  be  the  owner  of  the  land,  of  the  instru- 
ments of  production,  of  the  means  of  distribution  and  transport. 
Labour  is  to  be  organised  by  the  State — directly  or  indirectly. 
All  industries — manufacturing,  mining,  commercial,  agricultural — 
are  to  be  conducted  on  co-operative  principles,  the  different  groups 
in  factory  or  farm  selecting  each  its  own  hierarchy  of  foremen, 
overseers,  and  industrial  chief.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there 
must  be  a  total  revolution  in  the  central  government  and    the 
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whole  political  system,  as  well  as  in  the  State  and  its  old  institu- 
tions. Interest  is  to  be  prohibited  by  law ;  private  property  to 
be  reduced  to  the  vanishing  point,  though  nominally  allowed  in 
the  ownei'ship  of  consumer's  wealth ;  inheritance  to  be  abolished, 
for  what  need  of  inheritance  when  everyone  shall  have  his  share 
of  the  general  weal  and  wealth  ] 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  offer  detailed  objections  to  a  scheme 
involving  so  tremendous  a  revolution  in  politics,  society,  and  private 
life;  besides.  Socialists  do  not  insist,  as  they  very  wisely  say,  on  details 
either  of  scheme  or  methods.  They  only  wish,  in  Parliamentary 
phrase,  to  have  "  the  principle  of  the  bill  aflirmed,  leaving  the 
details  to  be  modified  in  committee."  I  will,  therefore,  content 
myself  with  saying  that,  in  fact,  until  not  merely  the  social 
environment  is  changed,  but  until  human  nature  is  regenerated, 
interest  cannot  be  abolished.  It  is  vain  to  argue,  as  the  Socialists 
do,  that  if  the  social  environment  is  first  changed,  human  nature 
will  learn  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  changed  circumstances. 
For  what  is  called  the  social  environment  is  not  something  distinct 
and  separable  from  our  nature,  but  consists  chiefly  of  laws  and 
institutions  like  private  property  and  inheritance,  which  are  them- 
selves merely  the  expression  of  the  inmost  human  nature  of  the 
great  majority.  Interest  is  a  corollary  from  human  nature  and 
from  existing  social  circumstances,  together  with  private  property ; 
and  if  it  were  prohibited  by  the  State,  the  prohibition  would  have 
no  other  efiect,  as  before  stated,  than  the  temporary  collapse  of 
all  industry  and  commerce,  and  general  social  chaos.  The  pro- 
hibition could  not  be  long  carried  out,  and,  after  painful  experi- 
ence, interest  would  again  become  lawful.  In  the  Socialist  State, 
perhaps — if  men  were  once  come  to  it,  having  had  the  previous 
necessary  training  and  preparation  for  orderly  citizenship  in  it — 
the  prohibition  of  interest  might  be  efiective,  because  in  that  state 
few  would  have  much  to  lend  and  few  would  want  to  boiTow. 

If  the  Socialist  State  then  is  to  be  realised,  men  must  be  first 
prepared  for  it,  and  their  nature  must  be  adapted  to  it  gi-adually. 
With  our  present  human  nature  we  are  wholly  unsuited  for  its  high 
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ideal,  as  unsuited  as  the  unregenerate  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ; 
■we  should  not  be  happy  or  at  home  in  it.  There  will  be  required 
a  work  of  preparation  and  teaching,  and  a  new  spirit  to  change 
our  hearts  ;  for  as  far  as  we  can  realise  the  changed  life  by  difficult 
effort  of  imagination,  the  new  life  woidd  be  intolerable,  and  the 
Socialist  state  something  like  a  universal  prison.  The  new 
generation  may  be  made  to  like  the  prospect,  the  grown  one  is  lost 
and  unfit  for  it,  by  the  bad  habits  and  dispositions  ingrained  by  the 
old  regime. 

Once,  again,  as  of  old,  to  secure  the  outward  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  its  correlative  spirit  must  be  in  the  heart.  There  must  be 
no  care  for  wealth ;  love  of  the  brethren  and  work  for  their  good  ; 
no  anger ;  the  spirit  of  forgiveness ;  no  envy  ;  no  covetousness ; 
no  desire  to  be  great  or  to  exercise  lordship  ;  the  spirit  of  humility 
and  meekness.  But  as  yet  we  are  very  far  from  these  dispositions, 
and  it  will  take  time  to  create  them.  The  old  Adam  is  very  sti'ong 
in  us,  as  indeed  the  assumptions  and  the  postulates  of  political 
economy  bear  testimony,  and  as  Karl  Marx  allows. 

The  extreme  Socialists  would,  however,  take  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  by  force  and  at  once  or  soon  ;  would  alter  the  environment 
first,  letting  men  get  accustomed  to  the  new  order  as  best  they 
could.  Some  advocate  a  violent  revolution  and  confiscation  of 
property  if  the  opportunity  ever  arises,  others  confiscation  by  vote 
of  the  majority.  Now,  as  to  the  former  method,  supposing  a 
successful  insurrection  gave  the  Socialists  temporary  control  of  the 
Government,  they  could  not  establish  their  system.  They  could 
kill  as  well  as  confiscate,  but  they  could  not  establish ;  because  they 
had  not  first  converted  the  majority  to  their  views,  and  because  the 
forces  of  order  or  reaction  would  prove  too  strong.  After  short  chaos 
and  commotion,  in  England  at  least,  society  would  "  save  "  itself, 
violence  not  being  in  accordance  with  English  working  men's  methods 
of  improving  their  condition.  In  other  countries  the  sword  would 
settle  it  as  before,  and  they  who  appealed  to  it  would  perish  by  it. 

The  second  way  of  confiscation,  by  vote  of  the  majority,  is  no 
doubt  an  ultimate  possibility.     There  is  this  consolation,  however, 
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for  landlords  and  capitalists  :  it  will  require  a  considerable  time 
before  the  majority  of  the  English  working  classes  are  Socialistic  up 
to  the  general  confiscating  point.  At  present  the  majority  are  far 
from  being  Socialists,  though  they  have  certain  Socialistic  aspira- 
tions. At  most,  up  to  the  present,  there  is  only  a  simmering 
Socialism  amongst  them.  They  would  like  less  working  hours 
perhaps,  employers'  liabilities  extended,  better  inspection  of  mines 
and  factories,  protection  against  the  competition  of  foreign  workmen 
— these  things  and  others  they  would  wish  to  get,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  State.  But  they  do  not  wish  capital  to  be  confiscated,  they 
only  wish  a  larger  share  of  the  profits,  and  this  they  think  they 
can  themselves  secure  by  trades  union  pressure,  without  the  help 
of  the  State.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  English 
working  man  is  bad  material  for  advanced  and  violent  Socialism  at 
present,  whatever  he  may  become.  But  Socialism  is  in  the  aii',  and 
he  is  meditating  on  it  in  his  own  practical  and  common-sense  fashion. 
As  to  nationalisation  of  land  and  capital  with  compensation, 
though  it  could  be  done,  as  Professor  Sidgwick  says,  by  means  of 
terminable  annuities,  I  agree  with  him  that,  considering  the 
perils  of  so  vast  a  change,  we  ought  to  have  better  reasons  than 
any  yet  advanced  by  Socialists  for  believmg  in  the  expected  gain 
when  once  the  revolution  had  been  accomplished. 

6. 

Such  is  the  impossible  Socialism  that  will  not  come.  Based  on 
a  fallacious  argument,  that  capitalists  confiscate  their  workers' 
wages  to-day,  and  that  all  wealth  belongs  to  laboui,  it  offers  a 
society  and  social  environment  in  which  we  could  not  live,  unless 
we  were  all  suddenly  and  simultaneously  regenerated ;  a  society 
in  which  if  we  found  ourselves  our  first  thought  would  be  how 
to  escape  from  it. 

You  must  not,  however,  imagine,  because  I  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  refute  an  impossible  Socialism,  that  therefore  I  have  no 
belief  in  any  species  of  Socialism,  and  do  not; think  that  any  social 
question  exists.  Such  would  be  a  wrong  impression.  I  believe 
there  is  a  Social  Question ;  that  the  working-classes  have  not  their 
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share  of  the  national  wealth  or  material  well-being,  besides  being 
subject  to  disastrous  chances;  and  I  believe,  too,  in  Socialism, 
though  of  a  different  species  ;  a  much  milder,  slower,  and  less  hei'oic 
Socialism,  but  a  surer  one  and  safer  as  regards  all  lawful  interests. 

I  miist  tell  you,  however,  that  it  would  not  be  a  specific  for  all 
social  evils.  I  believe  there  is  no  single  specific  for  them  all. 
But  they  may  be  lessened  assuredly,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  both  the 
State  and  individuals  to  endeavour  to  mitigate  what  cannot  be 
wholly  removed. 

I  proceed,  then,  to  indicate  the  lines  of  a  moderate  State- 
Socialism,  regretting  that  from  the  limits  of  this  paper  I  can  sub- 
mit little  more  than  an  outline,  without  giving  full  reasons. 

Though  a  thorough-going  nationalisation  of  land  and  capital  is 
impossible  and  undesirable,  a  partial  nationalisation  is  both  possible 
and  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  excluded  many.  There  will 
also  be  a  third  nationalisation,  and  the  most  important  one  of  all 
needed — I  mean  the  nationalisation  of  knowledge  or  of  the  means  of 
education. 

First  with  respect  to  the  Land  :  I  recommend  any  possible  flaw 
on  the  landlords'  title  to  be  overlooked,  and  a  sort  of  moral  act  of 
indemnity  and  oblivion  for  the  past,  on  certain  conditions,  which  are 
these  in  brief:  First,  a  complete  reform  of  the  existing  Land  Laws, 
which  had  in  view  pride  of  family  and  a  social  policy  with  which 
we  are  getting  generally  out  of  sympathy ;  secondly,  the  existing 
Land  Tax,  which  is  not  properly  a  tax,  but  a  reserved  share  of 
the  rent  by  the  State,  to  be  increased,  because  it  was  too  small  at 
the  Restoration,  was  since  reduced,  while  the  rents  have  greatly 
increased  since  then.  The  "unearned  increment"  of  value  in  land, 
where  it  can  be  clearly  distinguished,  as  it  sometimes  can,  should 
revert  to  the  State.  Where  this  increment  of  value  is  greatest — 
namely,  in  and  around  the  great  towns — the  municipalities  should 
purchase  the  land,  and  they  should  in  like  manner  substitute 
themselves  for  the  "speculative  owner,"  so  patiently  waiting  for  the 
rise  of  price  of  his  lots.  This  land  should  be  purchased  at  '^fair 
prices,"  and  not  at   the  holder's  estimate.      By  this  means  the 
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future  unearued  incremeut  would  become  public  property  in  each 
town,  to  be  applied  for  public  pui'poses,  amongst  which  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  should  be  first. 

Next  the  large  zone  of  land  (now  increasing)  between  the 
margin  of  cultivation,  which  pays  profits  and  wages  but  no 
rent,  and  the  land  which  would  just  yield  a  subsistence, 
should  be  let  at  loio  rents,  or,  indeed,  at  no  rents  on  the 
worst  land,  to  small  cultivators,  agricultural  labourers,  or  others 
who  might  like  the  kind  of  life.  Perhaps  the  necessary  capital,  too, 
might  be  advanced  by  the  Government  at  current  interest.  Allot- 
ments also  should  be  granted  by  landlords  at  "fair  rents."  In 
both  ways  the  human  congestion  in  the  crowded  cities  might 
be  lessened,  with  benefit  to  those  left  as  well  as  those  withdi-awn. 

Now  as  to  Capital — the  most  delicate  and  difficult  part  of  the 
problem.  Here,  too,  the  past  is  to  be  forgotten,  and  only  the 
future  regarded.  The  capitalist  is  to  remain  in  his  place  as 
industrial  chief,  as  the  man  best  fitted  for  it,  which  implies  that  the 
field  of  indiistry  is  to  be  left,  at  least  largely,  to  private  enterprise. 
The  profits  of  capital  should  not  be  specially  taxed,  being 
ah'eady  subject  to  trades  union  pressure,  which  in  general  can 
secure  all  above  average  profits.  But  I  should  recommend 
capitalist  masters  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  workers  to 
divide  profits  above  a  certain  level,  and  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend them  to  agxee  as  quickly  as  may  be  with  the  adversary,  for  if 
they  do,  they  may  long  maintain  the  important  position  they  now 
hold  in  society.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  there  is  some  space 
left  for  Co-operative  production  of  the  voluntary  kind,  and  I  go  so 
far  as  to  say  of  a  State-aided  kind,  the  State  aid  I  suggest  being 
loans  of  money  to  groups  of  workers  who  have  already  saved  the 
larger  part  of  the  capital  required  at  commencing.  This  last  is  alone 
to  be  called  State-Socialism ;  Co-operative  Production,  resting  on 
self-help,  being  a  voluntary  Socialism,  but  still  haviug  the  same 
general  end — the  division  of  profits  amongst  the  workers,  and  the 
eliuiiuation  of  the  capitalist  employer. 

Accumulation  of  capital  should  not  be  touched  by  the  State 
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till  after  the  owner's  death,  but  then  a  portion  should  revert  to  the 
State  in  the  shape  of  increased  Succession  or  Death  Duties.  The 
tax  should  rise  progressively,  a  certain  amount  being  exempted 
altogether  as  now.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this  increased  tax  on 
inheritances,  one  being  that  the  larger  masses  of  the  successful 
represent  often  the  profits  of  the  unsuccessful,  which  the  fortunate 
have  been  able  to  gather  to  themselves,  or  they  have  been  the 
result  of  speculation  J  and  it  seems  only  just  that  in  either  case 
these  aggregations  from  luck  should  pay  to  the  State  a  sum  as  a  sort 
of  luck  tax.  The  rich  will  hardly  object  to  a  moderate  increase  in  these 
taxes  only  payable"  after  death,  and  only  falling  on  the  already 
too  fortunate  inheritor  (as  Mill  regards  him).  An  increasing 
number  of  rich  men  now  anticipate  this  action  of  the  State  by 
public  donations  during  life  as  well  as  by  charitable  and  other 
public  bequests  to  take  effect  after  death.  And  those  that  will 
not  emulate  these  good  examples  should,  I  think,  be  admonished  by 
the  State  in  the  shape  of  a  special  and  increased  tax  on  inheritances. 
These  taxes,  howevei*,  should  be  only  tentatively  increased.  The 
increase  should  not  outrun  the  increasing  public  sentiment  and 
increasing  sense  of  a  public  duty  outside  the  family,  otherwise  they 
will  be  evaded  by  donations  inter  vivos,  or  private  arrangements 
made  with  their  children.  But  I  cannot  now  touch  further  on 
this   very  important  point. 

There  is  a  third  way  to  wealth,  largely  closed  to  the  labouring 
classes  and  the  poor  generally — there  is  a  third  gi-eat  class  monopoly 
besides  land  and  capital.  And  the  way  is  education,  the  monoplyis 
that  of  knowledge.  There  must  either  then  be  a  nationalisation  of 
existing  educational  funds,  or,  much  better,  a  new  and  special  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  the  purpose.  Voluntary  gifts  and  bequests  for 
the  purpose,  together  with,  if  necessary,  a  part  of  the  tax  on  inheri- 
tance, would  sufl&ce.  Education  should  be  free  to  all :  even  the 
poorest  to  have  opportunities ;  and  the  talented  children  of  the  poorto 
have  access  to  the  highest  culture  and  the  best,  whether  technical, 
professional,  or  general.  By  this  means  the  latent  and  hitherto 
largely  smothered  talent  of  the  nation  would  be  evoked ;  capacity 
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would  have  its  legitimate  opportunity,  its  chance  of  the  prizes  of 
life,  and  perhaps  would  find  its  fitting  place  as  St.  Simon  and  Carlyle 
desired.  Their  ideal  of  an  aristocracy  of  talent  had  a  sense  and 
significance,  and  it  is  in  this  way  only  that  it  can  be  partially  and 
slowly  realised.  This  is  the  most  hopeful  direction  of  aU  for  a 
reform  which  would  be  both  Socialistic,  just,  and  profitable  for 
the  w'hole  community.  Happily  we  have  already  entered  this 
w^ay,  and  there  is  little  at  present  to  oppose  our  going  considerably 
farther  on  it,  there  being  such  a  favourable  disposition  towards 
extended  education  by  all  political  parties  and  by  many  rich 
men. 

As  to  Governmental  interference  in  the  sphere  of  industiy,  I  think, 
while  it  may  interfere  to  protect  the  life  and  health  and  property  of 
the  labourer,  and  in  the  ways  above  suggested,  it  should,  as  a  rule, 
leave  industry  to  private  enterprise.  Nevertheless,  I  thiuB.  uuat  an 
extension  of  Government  management  may  be  desirable,  especially 
in  case  of  an  industry  or  service  liable  to  be  turned  into  a  powerfiil 
monopoly  like  the  railway  service.  But  there  are  strong  reasons 
against  the  Government  advancing  far  or  quickly  in  this  direction. 
The  field  of  production  proper,  as  well  as  the  field  of  disti'ibution 
generally,  should,  I  think,  be  left  to  private  enterprise,  whether 
in  the  form  of  the  individual  capitalist,  the  company  limited,  or  the 
co-operative  association.  But  the  Government  might  also  under- 
take a  limited  portion  of  the  total  field,  as  they  already  have  made 
a  beginning  with  transportation  of  goods.'  There  is  ample  room 
for  all,  while  the  Government,  in  substituting  itself  for  a  monopoly, 
actual  or  threatened,  might  exercise  a  wholesome  influence  over  other 
possible  formidable  combinations  hostile  to  the  general  interest. 

And  here  I  must  conclude,  feeling  strongly  the  fragmentary 
character  of  the  paper,  and  especially  of  this  last  part  on  a  possible 
State-Socialism.  My  excuse  is  the  vast  size  of  the  subject,  which 
has  compelled  me  both  to  leave  much  untouched,  and  to  treat 
the  whole  imperfectly.  I  can  only  hope  that  you  will  overlook 
these  defects,  and  that  possibly  you  may  be  able  to  fill  up  some 
of  them  by  a  discussion  of  the  subject  this  evening. 
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The  Prospects  of  International  Arbitration. 

By  R.  M.  Pankhurst,  LL.D, 


Read  December  14,  1887. 

In  the  evolution  of  civilisation  Mankind  has  come  into  a  situa- 
tion on  the  gi'eat  scale  of  collective  existence  where  further 
progress  demands  one  sxxpreme  object — the  establishment  of  per- 
petual peace  between  nation  and  nation. 

For  that  object  history  and  experience  alike  point  to  one 
specific,  ultimate  method — the  establishment  of  an  International 
Tribunal  on  the  basis  of  a  Federation  or  some  other  more  or  less 
close  association  of  States. 

In  past  ages  peace  has,  in  fact,  been  seciired  during  periods, 
and  over  more  or  less  wide  areas,  by  means  of  some  common  senti- 
ment, principle,  or  basis  of  coUective  association. 

(1)  Peace  has  arisen  in  definite  instances  on  the  basis  of  com- 
mon kinship. 

Primitive  Society  was  originally  organised  on  blood-relationship, 
with  consequent  participation  in  common  sacra — religious  rites. 
Hence  were  derived  the  elements  of  a  common  collective  life, 
operating  to  secure  peace.  The  federative  and  quasi-federative 
associations,  the  Amphictyonic  League,  the  League  of  Bicotia,  the 
Achaean  and  iEtolean  Leagues  indirectly  and  to  a  limited  extent 
only  tended  to  this  result. 

(2)  Peace  has  been  secured  on  the  basis  of  common  empire. 
The  signal  and  supreme  case  of  history  is  the  Roman  Empire,  with 
the  majesty  of  the  Pax  Romana. 

This  was,  with  more  or  less  success,  carried  forward  into  later 
times  by  the  Romano-Germanic  Empire. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  Pax  Romana  was  obtained  and 
so  long  secured  is  of  vital  importance  in  the  effort  to  make  peace 
perpetual. 
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(3)  Peace  has  been  obtained  on  the  basis  of  common  faith. 
The  Papacy  gave  to  Europe  for  a  time  Pax  Ucclesice. 

History  attests  how,  even  in  the  earliest  ages,  a  common  faith 
exercised  power  for  peace. 

(4)  Peace  has  from  time  to  time  been  kept  in  Europe  under 
the  influence  of  a  common  dynastic  system.  This  Pax  Eegum  has, 
in  its  day,  been  a  really  regulative  system. 

(5)  Now,  looking  to  the  future,  there  is  just  ground  to  expect 
perpetual  peace  among  nations  under  the  action  and  on  the  basis 
of  common  principles  of  humanity  and  justice. 

This  Pax  Hominis  will  come  in  and  remain  as  an  evolution 
from  all  the  past  and  as  a  supreme  necessity  of  civilisation. 

In  the  gradual  development  of  the  race  three  great  phases  of 
growth  and  reciprocal  differentiation  have  appeared  :  (1)  Indi- 
vidualism, (2)  Nationalism,  (3)  Internationalism. 

The  course  of  progress  of  these  three  factors  has  not  been 
uniform  in  point  of  time  and  degree. 

NATIONALISM. 

Individualism  and  Nationalism  have  preceded  Internationalism, 
and  have  progressed  by  processes  in  effect  of  mutual  action  and 
reaction. 

Individualism  advances  as  the  State  develops  in  central  power 
and  legal  efficiency. 

In  the  gradual  substitution  for  private  war  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  state  tribunals,  the  historic  course  of  the  evolution  of  peace  is 
distinctly  delineated. 

Under  the  interaction  of  Individualism  and  Nationalism  in 
regard  of  the  establishment  of  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
between  family  and  family,  man  and  man,  there  are  five  clearly 
•distinguishable  stages. 

(1)  In  primitive  society  private  war  is  universal.  Blood  feuds, 
retaliation,  vengeance,  everywhere  prevail.  The  unit  of  collective 
life  is,  at  first,  the  family  ;  the  individual,  as  a  responsible  element, 
with  specific  rights  and  duties  is  ae  yet  unknown. 
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(2)  The  next  stage  is  private  war  regulated.  The  nascent 
rudimentary  collective  life  ultimately  constituting  the  State  begins 
to  operate.  The  freedom  of  private  war  is  put  under  restrictions 
in  the  nature  of  preliminaries,  of  delays,  of  stipulations.  A  con- 
spicuous illustration  of  this  limitation  of  private  war  long  survived 
in  trial  by  battle. 

(3)  A  further  stage  comes  in  when  the  State  offers  Arbitration 
as  an  alternative  to  private  war.  As  yet  the  State  is  not  powerful 
enough  to  prevent  private  war,  it  merely  intervenes  to  tender  an 
alternative  course. 

It  is  optional  to  adopt  the  alternative. 

The  way  by  w^hich  the  State  acquires,  in  primitive  times, 
jurisdiction  in  such  cases  is  originally  through  some  promise  made 
by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  other. 

The  primitive  path  from  mere  power  to  obligation,  moral  and 
legal,  is  through  a  promise. 

The  sense  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  power  begins  in  promise. 

A  promise  sanctioned  by  fear  of  some  kind  originally  laid  the 
foundation  of  moral  obligation  and  legal  liability. 

(4)  A  fourth  stage  appears  when  the  State,  with  larger  central 
authority,  with  more  regular  tribunals  is  competent  to  compel 
disputants  to  abandon  self-redress  and  submit  their  differences  to 
judicial  settlement,  and  to  the  enforcement  by  the  executive 
authority  of  the  decision  of  the  Courts. 

This  is  the  period  of  the  supremacy  of  law  in  the  nation. 

This  reign  of  law  over  private  violence  is  the  great  human 
victory  of  the  ages. 

It  marks  the  steady  growth  of  individual  and  collective  life. 
The  public  force  is  or'ganised,  the  tribimals  are  I'egularly  con- 
stituted, the  execution  of  the  law  is  systematic  and  rigorous. 

In  the  train  of  this  victory  arise  ideas  of  justice  and  right  with 
concurrent  development  of  public  and  private  conscience. 

(5)  The  final  stage  emerges  when  the  conscience  of  the  citizen 
compels  him  to  obey  the  law  from  a  sense  of  right  and  utility. 

The  law  is  in  earlier  times  obeyed  through  fear.      Now  arrives 
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the  time  when  the  law  is  obeyed  through  a  sense  of  its  value  and 
sex'vice  under  the  dictates  of  the  educated  conscience. 

Now  force  retreats  as  no  longer  needed — it  exists  still,  however  ;; 
it  is  applicable  on  emergency. 

It  is  applied  on  occasion  against  the  recalcitrant  minority  :  with 
the  majority  the  law  is  self-executive  in  being  found  by  the  citizen 
to  be  just  and  expedient,  and  binding  on  the  conscience. 

Now  the  forces  of  Individualism  and  Nationalism  work 
together  in  a  course  of  nnitual  devolopment  and  co-operation. 

INTERNATIONALISM. 

In  the  evolution  of  Internationalism  there  exists,  historically,, 
a  complete  parallelism  in  the  first  three  of  the  five  stages  of  the 
course  of  mutual  growth  in  Individualism  and  Nationalism.  The 
supreme  point  in  this  inquiry — a  point,  in  its  effect,  of  most  vital 
importance  to  man — is,  can  Internationalism  pass  from  the  third 
stage  to  the  fifth  without  passing  through  the  fourth  1 

That  is  the  question.  In  Internationalism  we  have  these 
stages  in  parallel  to  those  just  above  delineated  in  the  case  of 
Nationalism. 

(1)  The  stage  of  public  war  universal.  The  private  war  and 
blood  feud  of  primitive  local  life  were  paralleled  on  the  great  scale 
by  the  public  war  between  foreign  aggregates  of  all  orders.  The 
stranger  is  hostis,  an  enemy,  an  open  enemy.  Cicero  says : 
"  Hostis  enim  apud  majores  nostros  is  dicebatur  quern  nunc 
peregrinum  dicimus." 

(2)  The  stage  of  public  war  regulated  arrives  under  the 
impulse  of  interest  and  humanity,  and  through  the  growth  of 
common  utilities  and  associations  leading  to  promises  and  com- 
pacts. All  ameliorations  in  tlie  laws  of  war,  all  vindications  of 
the  rights  of  neutrals,  all  limitations  in  violence  and  vengeance  in 
war  are  so  many  declarations  on  the  part  of  collective  humanity 
against  war. 

(3)  The  third  stage  in  Internationalism  in  regard  of  war  arises 
when  there  exists  in  Arbitration  an  alternative  to  war. 

This  exactly  corresponds  to  the  third    stage  of  Nationalism. 
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Here,  as  in  that  case,  the  adoption  of  the  alternative  is  optional. 
It  is  in  the  principle  and  mode  of  growth  of  the  method  of  Arbi- 
tration in  disputes  between  nations  that  the  hope  is  founded  of 
the  ultimate  establishment  of  a  state  of  perpetual  peace. 

The  method  of  Arbitration  in  its  development  demonstrates  the 
concurrent  development  of  sentiments  of  humanity,  of  justice, 
and  of  individual  and  national  conscience. 

These  are  great  working  powers  in  human  life  and  society. 
Their  might  grows  more  and  more  3  history,  experience,  and 
aspiration  are  constantly  adding  to  their  majesty  and  effective 
force  in  the  life  of  nations. 

In  the  method  of  International  Arbitration  three  definite  phases 
of  growth  are  seen  in  respect  of  range  of  action,  frequency  of 
application,  and  more  and  more  definite  constitution  of  the 
tribunal  of  adjudication. 

As  to  the  constant  increase  in  the  frequency  of  application  in 
fact,  appeal  need  only  be  made  to  the  list,  in  the  appendix,  of 
cases  of  International  Arbitration  from  1794  to  1882,  prepared  by 
the  Peace  Society  under  the  supervision  of  that  eminent  friend 
of  peace,  Mr.  Hem-y  Richard,  M.P. 

As  to  the  range  of  action  of  International  Arbitration,  a  gradual 
coiu-se  of  extension  is  manifest. 

(1)  The  first  class  of  instances  is  where  Arbitration  is  applied 
to  then  existing  differences. 

(2)  A  further  development  arises  when  provision  is  made  for 
arbitration  as  to  differences  that  may  arise  in  respect  of  particular 
subjects. 

This  is  an  important  advancing  step.  The  practice  is  becoming 
universal  to  introduce  into  treaties  relating  to  particular  subjects 
an  arbitral  clause  stipulating  that  all  disputes  arising  under  the 
treaty  shall  be  referred  to  Arbitration. 

By  a  gradual  process  of  aggregation  the  practical  interests  and 
action  of  nations  will  become  bound  over  to  peace  by  a  system  of 
treaties,  which,  made  in  the  common  weal,  it  will  be  the  common 
duty  to  see  observed. 
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(3)  A  great  and  vital  further  security  for  peace  comes  into 
existence  when  two  or  more  nations  stipulate  by  convention  or 
treaty  to  submit  to  Arbitration  all  differences  whatever. 

This  is  a  critical  step  in  human  progi-ess.  It  is  just  now  in  its 
initial  stage. 

There  is,  however,  most  encouraging  evidences  of  movement 
in  this  specific  direction. 

Here  is,  indeed,  good  hope  for  peace  perpetual  between  the 
nations. 

The  gradual  extension  along  this  line  is  readily  seen  from  the 
following  cases,  which  the  exertions  of  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  Mr. 
Henry  Eichard,  and  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field  have  now  made 
familiar. 

(1)  The  general  Arbitration  Treaty  between  the  United  States 
of  Columbia  and  Honduras. 

Mr.  Henry  Richard,  to  whom  the  cause  of  Arbitration  owes  so 
much,  has  made  public  the  terms  of  this  treaty. 

Its  scope  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  articles  : 

"  I,  The  Republic  of  Honduras  and  the  United  States  of 
Columbia  hei'eby  enter  into  a  perpetual  obligation  to  submit  to 
Arbitration,  whenever  they  cannot  be  arranged  by  their  ordinary 
diplomacy,  the  diffei'ences  and  difficulties,  of  every  kind,  which 
may  henceforth  arise  between  the  two  nations  in  spite  of  the 
earnest  and  constant  desire  of  their  respective  Governments  to 
obviate  such. 

"  II.  The  appointment  of  an  Arbitrator,  whenever  there  may 
be  occasion  for  such,  shall  be  made  by  a  /Special  Commission,  which 
shall  clearly  define  the  question  in  dispute  and  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure which  the  Arbitral  Judge  will  be  expected  to  adopt.  In 
case  the  disputing  parties  cannot  agree  upon  such  a  Commission, 
or  if  in  any  case  these  parties  shall  agree  to  dispense  with  this 
formality,  the  Arbitrator,  with  full  power  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  a  Judge  in  the  matter,  shall  be  the  President,  for  the  time 
being,  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

"  TIL   The  Republic  of  Honduras  and  the  Republic  of  the 
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United  States  of  Columbia  will  endeavour  to  take  the  first  suit- 
able opportunity  of  making  Treaties,  similar  to  the  present, 
between  themselves  and  the  other  American  nations,  so  that 
every  dispute  between  them  may  be  settled  by  Arbitration,  and 
that  this  mode  of  settlement  may  become  a  principle  of  general 
American  Law." 

(2)  The  project  of  Switzerland  to  establish  an  arbitral  con- 
vention for  thirty  years,  under  which  that  Confederacy,  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  and  the  Central  and  Southern  Republics  should 
agree  to  submit  all  differences  to  an  appointed  tribunal. 

As  to  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal  for  International  Arbitra- 
tion a  gradual  tendency  towards  permanency  is  observable.  This 
is  a  most  valuable  feature,  as  it  is  well  known  that  f;\cility  of  access 
to  a  tribunal  to  decide  disputes  is  a  powerful  means  of  preventing 
disputes  from  arising. 

Litigation,  on  the  great  as  on  the  small  scale,  is  always  lessened 
in  the  result  when  the  law  is  clear,  the  procedure  simple,  and  the 
tribunal  constantly  accessible. 

International  Arbitral  Tribimalsmay,  therefore,  be  (1)  occasional, 
(2)  occasional,  with  specially  nominated  judges,  (3)  permanent, 
with  prescribed  class  of  j  udges.  Who  does  not  see  that  the  com- 
bined tendency  of  the  reference  to  Arbitration  of  more  and  more 
important  subjects,  the  constitution  of  the  Tribunal  of  Adjudication 
on  a  more  and  more  permanent  basis,  make  steadily  for  peace 
perpetual  ? 

(4)  In  dealing  with  Internationalism  by  analogy  with  Nationalism 
there  arises  a  fourth  stage.  In  this  view  International  Arbitration, 
voluntary  in  character,  is  but  preliminary  to  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory submission  to  a  common  tribunal. 

Here  is  the  reign  of  law,  but  of  law  based  on  force — inter- 
national force. 

In  the  system  of  Nationalism,  Arbitration  voluntary  precedes 
the  compulsory  tribunal,  which  compulsory  tribunal,  again,  precedes 
the  practical  self-execution  of  the  law  under  the  impulse  of  the 
conscience  of  the  citizen.       Here,  in  the  case  of  Nationalism,  a 
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regime  of  organised  and  moralised  force  precedes  the  period  of  self- 
motived  observance  of  law  in  the  generality  of  the  citizens. 
Before  in  the  average  citizen  the  law  is  observed  of  conscience  it  is 
observed  of  force  vested  in  the  state  tribunal  and  its  executive 
agents.  The  force  that  so  operates  may  be  either  exercised  or 
threatened ;  still  in  this  stage  it  is  force,  in  fact,  or  fear,  that 
really  in  practice  sanctions  the  law. 

Later  only  does  the  law  get  obeyed  of  conscience  and  of  a  sense 
of  its  value  for  order  and  utility.  The  force  behind  the  law  is, 
however,  never  in  fact  finally  withdrawn ;  it  becomes  unnecessary 
for  the  generality ;  it  remains,  as  to  its  exertion,  only  for  the  law- 
breaking  minority. 

The  fourth  stage,  therefore,  of  Internationalism,  as  to  peace, 
is  where  there  exists  an  International  Tribunal  in  the  strict  sense. 
The  distinguishing  features  of  an  International  Tribunal  proper 
are  that  appeal  to  its  adjudication  is  compulsory,  that  obedience 
to  its  decisions  is  secured  by  the  exercise  of  force  in  fact  or  threat. 

The  exercise  of  force  is,  therefore,  the  specific  characteristic  of 
this  fourth  stage  of  Internationalism.  The  force  is  collective,  it  is 
organised,  it  is  moralised,  but  it  is  force  still. 

There  are  great  historic  cases  illustrative,  by  close  analogy,  of 
the  operation  of  an  International  Tribunal  in  the  proper  sense. 

The  Roman  Empire,  of  course,  stands  apart.  In  its  peace 
action  it  rested  ultimately  on  pure  force. 

The  United  States,  by  its  Supreme  Coui-t,  administers  what, 
as  to  the  States  in  union,  is  virtually  true  International  Law,  for 
its  judgments  are  in  the  last  resort  made  to  be  obeyed  by  the 
armed  force  of  the  Union. 

Here,  then,  is  seen  the  whole  apparatus  of  what  is  in  substance 
an  International  system  in  perfect  parallel  to  the  National  system. 
There  are  here  the  legislative  power,  the  judicial  power,  and  the 
executive  power;  the  first  gives  the  virtually  international  rule  of 
law,  the  second  pronounces  judgment  pm-suant  to  that  law,  and 
the  third  enforces  obedience  to  the  judgment  so  pronounced. 

Here  it  is  clearly  observed  that  the  rule  of  virtual  International 
Law  rests  finally  on  force. 
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In  order  to  the  establishment  of  a  true  and  proper  International 
Tribune  there  must  be  a  preceding  step  in  the  Federation  of  the 
States  over  which  the  law  is  to  be  operative,  for  through  the  Federa- 
tion the  rule  of  law  arises,  and  by  the  Federation  the  force  is  pro- 
vided that  secures  obedience  to  the  law. 

Switzerland  is,  in  modified  form,  another  instance  in  practical 
effect  as  to  its  constituent  factors  of  International  Law,  administered 
by  what  is  in  substance  an  International  Tribunal. 

An  International  Tribunal  in  the  fall  sense  for  Europe  would 
involve  as  a  condition  precedent  the  establishment  in  some  form  or 
other  of  the  United  States  of  Europe. 

Historically,  Federation  of  States  with  common  citizenship,  and 
a  Supreme  Tribunal  with  a  Federal  army,  has  been  preceded  by  a 
less  close  association  of  States.  In  the  case  of  America,  the  present 
constitution  of  the  United  States  was  preceded  by  a  looser  relation 
of  States  under  the  Ai'ticles  of  Confederation.  At  present,  and 
under  any  merely  arbitral  system,  International  Law  is  merely'  a 
system  of  positive  moTality  :  it  can  be  enforced  by  no  common 
human  superior. 

The  establishment  of  an  International  Tribunal  would  trans- 
fomi  this  system  of  positive  morality  into  Positive  International 
Law. 

In  order  to  this  result,  the  States  under  that  law  must  be  con- 
stituted into  some  sort  of  Commonwealth,  then  Internationalism 
would,  at  this  point,  be  in  absolute  parallelism  historically  with 
Nationalism.  If  there  was  an  International  Tribunal,  its  authori- 
tative decisions  would  gradually  build  up  a  body  of  Law 
International,  as  the  decision  of  National  Tribunals  built  up  so 
much  of  the  law  of  individual  States. 

But,  no  doubt,  the  establishment  of  an  International  Tribunal 
would  in  these  days  be  accompanied  by  the  institution  of  an  Inter- 
national Code  by  a  process  of  International  legislation  in  analogy 
with  the  modern  activity  in  National  legislation. 

Again,  the  question  arises,  Can  Internationalism  pass  to  the 
stage  when  international  decisions  are  executed  under  the  dictates 
* 
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of  international  conscience  without  first  passing  through  this  fourth 
stage  of  force  ? 

(5)  In  still  further  following  the  analogy  of  Internationalism 
on  the  one  hand  and  Nationalism  on  the  other,  there  appears  for 
Internationalism  a  fifth  stage. 

Under  the  action  of  the  International  Tribunal,  under  the 
experience  of  judgments  international  executed  by  the  action  of 
international  force,  an  international  conscience  would  be  educated 
and  made  so  energetic  in  the  majority  of  nations  that  rules  of 
International  Law  would  become  self-executive.  Here,  then,  on 
this  view  international  conscience  as  to  International  Law  would  be 
brought  into  historic  accord  with  National  conscience  in  regard  of 
obedience  to  National  or  Municipal  law. 

In  Internationalism  as  in  Nationalism  in  the  clear  majority,  the 
educated  and  energised  conscience  would  obey  the  law,  not  of  force 
or  the  fear  of  it,  but  of  inward  impulse  from  a  sense  of  its  necessity, 
utility,  and  fitness  to  promote  order  and  happiness. 

For  this  final  human  result  in  Internationalism,  is  it  or  is  it  not 
necessary  for  nations  to  pass  through  the  period  of  international 
force,  w^here,  behind  the  decree  of  the  International  Tribunal  stands 
an  international  army  ready  to  enforce  the  decree  1 

This  consideration  involves  many  things,  gravely  afiecting  the 
duty  and  destiny  of  man. 

In  grappling  with  this  question,  opportunity  exists  for  appeal 
to  great  lines  of  historic  experience. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  is  expedient  to  adduce  the  latest 
instances  of  international  action  for  peace,  which  stand  related  in 
certain  respects  to  the  third  and  fourth  stages  of  Internationalism, 
that  is  to  say  to  the  systems  of  arbitration  and  of  force. 

(1)  On  the  side  of  a  compulsive  system  great  importance  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  proposal  of  the  United  States  to  establish 
under  a  Congress  of  American  autonomous  nations  an  Inter 
national  Tribunal  on  the  basis  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

(2)  On  the  arbitral  side  there  is  the  great  project  now  under 
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consideration  of  the  establishment  of  an  Anglo-American  Tribunal. 
How  much  such  a  Tribunal  is  fitted  to  effect  for  the  permanency  of 
peace  of  the  world  ! 

In  the  appendix  is  the  recent  address  on  the  project  from 
members  of  the  Hoiise  of  Commons  to  the  President  and  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

(3)  To  all  these  cases  may  properly  be  added  the  action  for 
peace  under  Arbitration  taken  by  the  nations  in  their  legislatures. 

In  1873  Mr.  Hemy  Richard  earned  in  the  House  of  Commons 
a  motion  in  favour  of  Arbitration.  In  this  coui'se  have  followed 
Italy,  the  United  States,  and  several  other  States. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    INTERNATIONALISM    IN    REFERENCE    TO  PEACE. 

There  are  grounds  of  good  hope  for  the  conclusion  that 
perpetual  peace,  on  a  purely  arbitral  basis,  may  be  established 
between  nations. 

In  past  ages  the  empire  of  force  was  greatly  diminished  by 
appeals  to  principles  of  reason  and  right,  and  to  sentiments  of 
humanity  and  justice. 

Those  appeals,  so  powerful  then,  are  mightily  more  powerful 
now. 

The  powers  in  man  and  nation  that  make  for  peace  are  greater 
than  ever,  and  they  work  with  a  combined  energy  unknown  in 
former  ages. 

These  powers  may  be  distributed  into  groups. 

(1)  The  origin  and  influence  of  that  system  of  morality  called 
International  Law. 

In  the  far  past,  philosophy,  that  mistress  of  practice,  moulded 
a  theory  of  nature  and  man,  destined  in  after  ages  to  contribute  an 
impressive  chapter  in  the  history  of  peace  and  humanity. 

The  Stoic  philosophers  conceived  of  the  universe,  of  the 
totality  of  things,  of  nature  in  the  comprehensive  sense,  including 
man  and  all  things,  as  kosmos,  order,  ratio,  reason.  Nature  in  the 
view  of  the  Stoics  was  kosmos,  ratio. 
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This  ratio,  the  supreme  ratio  of  the  universe,  was  Lex  Nahirce, 
the  law  of  nature,  for  kosmos,  or  ratio  is  law ;  it  is  koivos  vo/xos. 

In  this  supreme  ratio  each  definitely  constituted  part  of  nature, 
and  pre-eminently  man,  participate.  The  specific  nature,  tSta 
(^uo-ts,  of  each  prescribes  its  functions  and  actions.  The  universal 
order,  the  supreme  ratio,  Kotvj)  (^vctls  enters  in  ti'ue  measure  into 
eacli  organism  as  a  constitutive  element,  as  its  specific  nature. 
Man  has  his  ratio  as  participant  in  the  supreme  ratio. 
This  ratio  in  man  is  ascertainable  through  its  manifestation  in 
the  constitution  of  man  and  nature. 

On  this  basis  the  Stoics  rested  the  great  commanding  prin- 
ciple, "  Live  according  to  Nature."  To  live  according  to  Nature 
was  to  live  according  to  reason — to  the  Lex  JS^ahtrce,  as  of  the 
kosmic  legislation  of  Nature. 

This  ratio,  this  Lex  Naiurce,  in  man  gave  the  true  rule  of  life 
for  the  individual,  the  nation,  the  community  of  nations. 
It  gave  the  law  of  life  for  man  and  for  mankind. 
Therefore,  under  the  doctrine,  secundum  naturam  vivere, 
TQ  <^v(rei  ofLoXoyovfjievws  Cw->  f^citurce  convenienter  vivere,  it  was 
deemed  that  the  end  of  life  and  its  method  were  alilce  declared  by 
the  law  of  nature. 

This  philosophy  of  life,  formed  in  Greece,  the  home  of  specula- 
tion, passed,  subsequently,  to  the  great,  practical  people  of  the 
world,  the  Romans,  and  appeared  in  living  potency  at  the  begin- 
ning of  modern  history  to  give  to  mankind  the  great  principles,  in 
point  of  theory,  upon  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Grotius 
founded  modern  International  Law,  and  in  the  name  of  which  he 
called  the  nations  to  peace. 

The  inqiiiries  of  Maine  and  the  historic  school  of  which  he 
is  a  distinguished  member  have  traced  out  the  filiation  between 
this  Stoic  theory  of  nature  and  the  law  of  nature  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  development  of  Roman  law  on  the  other. 

The  Roman  people  in  their  relations  with  foreigners  were 
obliged  to  seek  for  principles  of  justice. 

The  Jus  Civile  of  the  Roman  could  only  be  applied  to  the 
Roman  citizen. 
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The  legal  sagacity  of  the  Roman  devised  the  expedient  of 
appealing  to  the  rules  of  law  common  to  Rome  and  the  adjacent 
communities. 

The  common  rules  so  derived  were  constituted  into  the  Jus 
Gentium,  being  the  common  characteristics  of  their  common 
customs. 

These  characteristics  were  marked  by  practical  universality 
and  simplicity. 

These  characteristics  gradually  caused  the  Jus  Gentium  to 
dominate,  and  finally  to  transform  the  Jv^  Civile. 

In  the  process  the  Roman  jurists  adopted  the  Stoic  theory  of 
nature  and  the  law  of  nature.  They  came  to  regard  the  Jus 
Gentium  as  in  effect  fragments,  or  as  the  outcome  or  index  of  the 
Jus  Naturale — the  law  of  nature. 

/ws  Gentium  becomes  the  expression  of  (f>vcrLKov  SUaiov,  the 
natural  ride  of  right. 

In  the  simplicity,  the  symmetry,  the  harmony  of  the  Jics 
Gentium,  they  saw  manifestations,  declarations  of  the  Jus 
Naturale — the  law  of  nature. 

This  idea  of  the  law  of  nature,  as  manifested  in  the  Jus 
Gentium  of  the  Roman,  after  the  fiill  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the 
West,  entered  upon  a  new  career. 

It  was  erroneously  conceived  that  this  Jus  G-sntium,  with  its 
theoretic  Jus  Naturale,  was  a  system  of  rules  for  international 
relations.  Now,  this  conception  contained  at  the  heart  of  it  a  purely 
transcendental  element  of  vital  impoi'tance  in  the  present  inquiry. 

This  conception  long  competed  with  the  systems  of  authority 
derived  from  the  Romano-Germanic  Empire  and  the  Papacy. 

Finally,  in  the  hands  of  Ayala  and  Grotius  it  entered  on  a 
triumphant  course.  Upon  it  modern  international  law  was  founded. 
It  started  from  a  law  of  nature  as  derived  from  a  presumed  state 
of  nature.  This  element  of  a  state  of  nature  the  Stoic  theory  of 
nature  as  order  readily  supplied.  On  this  foundation  of  a  law  of 
nature  springing  out  of  a  state  of  nature  Grotius  built  up  his 
system  of  International  Law. 
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Nations,  it  was  held,  without  a  commou  superior,  as  individuals 
before  a  commou  superior,  were  inter  se  in  a  state  of  nature,  were 
under  and  bound  by  the  law  of  nature,  natural  law.  Nations, 
therefore,  were  equal  and  independent. 

To  Grotius  Jus  Naturale  est  dictattim  rectce  rationis. 

Natural  law,  natural  reason,  prescribed  rules  absolute  and 
inviolable.  These  rules  were  the  immutable  basis  of  International 
Law.  Under  this  theory  it  was  claimed  that  consents  or  compacts 
between  nations  that  consisted  with  these  niles  were  right  and 
binding  ;  all  consents,  or  compacts,  between  nations  that  conflicted 
with  these  rules  were  wrong  and  null  and  void.  Now  the  point, 
the  capital  point  for  the  present  purpose,  is  that  the  principle  laid 
down  as  supreme  in  peace  and  war  between  nations  is  not  force  or 
power,  but  reason  and  right. 

This  idea  of  a  state  of  nature  was  no  doubt  false  in  fact,  and 
indefensible  in  theory. 

But  it  had  operative  effect.  It  assumed  that  all  tnie  laws  are 
merely  declaratory — declaratory  of  the  law  laid  down  in  nature  and 
the  reality  of  things. 

Grotius  published  his  De  J%ire  Belli  et  Pads  in  1625.  It  at 
once  commanded  the  assent  of  the  civilised  world. 

It  created  modern  International  Law.  It  built  up  the  rela- 
tions of  nations  upon  the  law  of  nature  as  the  unchangeable 
foundation  of  the  edifice  ;  the  consent  of  nations  in  compacts  and 
treaties  was  merely  supplemental  and  interpretive  and  declaratory. 

In  effect,  Grotius,  in  spite  of  theoretic  error,  enthroned  a 
doctrine  of  right  and  not  a  principle  of  force. 

That  doctrine  mightily  prevailed  in  his  age  and  subsequently. 

Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  it  will  prevail  even  more  mightily 
now  when,  instead  of  a  transcendental  ground  of  right  in  an 
imaginary  law  of  nature,  there  is  for  us  the  true  and  lasting  ground 
of  humanity  and  justice  ? 

THE    TREATY   SYSTEM   OF   EUROPE. 

One  great  effect  of  the  Grotian  International  Law  was  to  lead 
to  the  creation  of  the  Treaty-system  of  Europe. 
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The  foundation  was  laid  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648. 
This  great  international  instrument  initiated  the  existing  State- 
system  of  Europe. 

This  first  instrument  began  a  series  of  which  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  and  Declaration  of  Paris,  1856,  are  great  modern  instances. 

The  Treaty-system  of  Europe  is  now  so  comprehensive  as  to 
constitute  a  system  of  mutual  insurance  in  the  interests  of  peace. 

The  system  is  laid  in  consent  and  common  interest. 

With  all  its  defects  it  is  another  great  security  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace  on  an  arbitral  basis,  which,  working  in  accord 
with  improved  methods  of  Arbitration,  gives  good  ground  for  hope 
in  the  immediate  future. 

NEUTRALISATION. 

A  great  source  of  peace  is  the  withdrawal  from  contest,  under 
neutralisation,  of  territories,  waters,  districts,  and  positions,  that 
in  the  past  have  been,  or  in  the  future  threaten  to  be,  causes  of 
war. 

The  great  precedents  of  Switzerland  and  Belgium  have  left 
their  impress  on  history. 

The  Congo  and  the  Suez  Canal  represent  fresh  instances  of  the 
principle. 

May  it  not  be  appealed  to  for  Alsace  and  Lorraine  ?  What 
would  not  neutralisation  here,  even  for  20  years,  effect  for  the 
peace  of  Europe  1 

THE    CONCERT    OF    EUROPE. 

In  the  Concert  of  Europe  there  exists  a  great  organ  of  power  in 
the  direction  of  peace. 

The  States  of  Europe  are  a  true  Commonwealth,  having  in 
common  the  treasures  of  modeni  civilisation.  In  general  interest 
they  are  united;  by  numerous  historic  treaties  and  conventions 
they  are  in  their  general  system  of  policy  firmly  bound  to  each 
other.    This,  again,  is  a  great  power  for  peace  on  an  arbitral  basis. 

Upon  this  large  topic  it  is  impossible  here  and  now  to  enter 
further. 
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THE    LOSS    OF    WAR,    THE    GAIN    OF    PEACE. 

Not  only  is  war  more  obstructive  in  its  operation  than  ever, 
but  the  consequences  of  war  and  the  preparations  for  war  are 
engulphing  the  nations. 

The  business  of  the  nations  is  now  not  war,  but  work,  and  for 
work  there  must  be  peace. 

The  public  debt  of  Europe  is  about  £4,500,000,000.  Its 
yearly  charge  is  £160,000,000. 

The  population  of  Europe  is  about  300,000,000. 

The  armies  of  Europe,  on  a  peace  footing,  number  3,000,000, 
on  a  war  footing  10,000,000.  By  some  the  numbers  are  put  at 
5,000,000  and  13,000,000  respectively. 

To  the  number  of  men  w-ho  are  soldiers,  whose  labour  is 
therefore  lost,  add  the  labour  of  as  many  more  consiuned  in  their 
support. 

How  immense  the  deduction  from  the  working  power  of 
Europe  !  Further  statistics  on  this  head  are  in  the  appendix. 
Internationalism  in  this  age  rests  on  the  economic  character  of 
the  modern  world. 

Internationalism  expresses  itself  in  international  intercourse, 
interdependence,  and  co-operation. 

The  great  powers  of  industry  and  commerce  are  now  inter- 
national. 

Capital,  labour,  the  great  and  wide-reaching  relation  of  debtor 
and  creditor,  the  great  agencies  of  science  and  art,  are  all  now 
international  in  their  character  and  action. 

The  condition  of  their  life  and  growth  are  peace — peace 
permanent. 

In  the  project  of  an  Anglo-American  Tribvmal,  the  two  peoples 
who  have  historic  primacy  in  the  cause  of  peace  have  now  the 
opportunity  of  laying  on  sure  foundation  the  edifice  of  permanent, 
perpetual  peace  for  all  divisions  of  the  great  family  of  man. 


APPENDIX. 


I— LIST     OF    ARBITRATIONS. 

The  Herald  of  Peace  has  the  following  :  We  record  a  few  instances  wherein 
Arbitration  has  been  successfully  tried,  with  the  name  of  the  countries,  and 
the  year  in  which  the  Arbitration  took  place  : — 

1.  Between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  1794. 

2.  France  and  the  United  States  in  1803. 

3.  Spain  and  the  United  States  in  1818. 

4.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  1826. 

5.  Belgium  and  Holland  in  1834. 

6.  France  and  England  in  1835. 

7.  England  and  America  in  1838. 

8.  Portugal  and  the  United  States  in  1850. 

9.  England  and  the  United  States  in  1853. 

10.  England  and  the  United  States  in  1855. 

11.  Chili  and  the  United  States  in  1858. 

12.  Paraguay  and  the  United  States  in  1859. 

13.  Canada,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  United  States  in  1860. 

14.  Great  Britain  and  Brazil  in  1863. 

15.  Peru  and  the  United  States  in  1863. 

16.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  1864. 

17.  Ecuador  and  the  United  States  in  1864. 

18.  France  and  Prussia  in  1867. 

19.  Turkey  and  Greece  in  1867. 

20.  England  and  Spain  in  1867. 

21.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  (on  the  "  Alabama")  in  1871. 

22.  Italy  and  Switzerland  in  1874. 

23.  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  (about  Delagoa  Bay)  in  1875. 

24.  China  and  Japan  in  1876. 

25.  Persia  and  Afghanistan  (Seistan  Arbitration)  in  1877. 

26.  Spain  and  the  United  States  (about  Cuba)  in  1879. 

27.  Great  Britain  and  Nicaragua  in  1879. 

28.  United  States  and  France  in  1880. 

29.  United  States  and  Costa  Rica  in  1881. 

30.  France  and  Nicaragua  in  1881. 

31.  Chili  and  Columbia  in  1881. 

32.  Great  Britain  and  Nicaragua  (about  Mosquito  Indians)  in  1881. 

33.  Chili  and  Argentine  Republic  (about  Straits  of  Magellan,  &c.)  in  1881. 

34.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  (about  Nova  Scotia  Fisheries)  in  1881. 

35.  Turkey  and  Greece  in  1882. 

36.  Holland  and  Hayti  in  1882. 

II.— THE  ADDRESS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  CONGRESS  OF  THE 
UNITED   STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
To  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  undersigned  Members  of  the  British  Parliament  learn  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction  that  various  proposals  have  been  introduced  into  Congress,  urging 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  con- 
cludmg  with  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  a  Treaty  which  shall  stipulate 
that  any  differences  or  disputes  arising  Ijetween  the  two  Governments,  which 
cannot  be  adjusted  by  diplomatic  agency,  shall  be  referred  to  Arbitration. 
Should   such  a  proposal  happily  emanate  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  our  best  influence  shall  be  used  to  insure  its  acceptance  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain.     The  conclusion  of  such  a  Treaty  would  be  a  splendid 
example  to  those  nations  who  are  wasting  their  resources  in  war-provoking  institu- 
tions, and  might  induce  other  Governments  to  join  the  peaceful  compact. 
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IV.— ANOTHER  SERIES  OF  EUROPEAN  STATISTICS,  1887. 

An  eminent  Continental  statistician,  M.  Neymarck,  has  published  a  work 
on  " The  Public  Debts  of  Europe"  {"  Les  Dettes  Puhliqttcs  Europdenes  "),  in 
which  he  estimates  the  aggregate  of  the  National  Debts  of  Europe,  in  1887,  at 
the  enormous  sum  of  £4,684,000,000,  or  nearly  47  hundred  million  pounds,  on 
which  an  annual  interest  is  paid  of  i;213,640,000. 

The  figures  given  by  the  "  Statesjian's  Year  Book,"  in  some  cases,  show 
important  differences  from  the  figures  obtained  by  M.  Neymarck ;  yet  it  is 
quite  possible  that  both  may  be  correct,  because,  in  national  statistics,  it  may 
sometimes  be  perfectly  legitimate  to  include,  or  to  exclude,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, certain  large  sums.  For  example,  the  real  National  Debt  of  Spain 
is  512  million  pounds  ;  but  the  recognised  debt  on  which  Spain  agrees  to  pay 
interest  is  only  233  millions.  Hence  either  of  these  very  widely  differing 
amounts  may  be  adduced  in  comparative  tables. 

If  the  total  sum  represented  by  these  debts  (according  to  M.  Neymarck's 
calculations)  was  in  hand,  it  would  furnish  about  £100  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  vast  Metropolitan  district  of  London  and  its  suburbs — nearly 
five  million  persons.  The  interest  alone  would  suffice  to  pay  £40  a  year  to 
each  of  that  population.  Or  it  would  jnirchase  five  thousand  such  splendid 
institutions  as  the  Crystal  Palace,  at  Sydenham,  with  all  its  grounds  and 
contents.     That  Palace  cost,  roundly,  one  million  pounds. 

In  1866  the  sum  of  the  European  Debts  was  £2,640,000,000,  and  the 
interest  £97,520,000  ;  so  that  in  twenty  years  the  debts  have  had  an  addition 
of  £2,040,000,000,  and  the  interest  has  much  more  than  doubled  ! 

During  the  same  period,  the  United  States  of  America  have  reduced  their 
debt  from  600  milhon  pounds  in  1866  to  289  million  pounds  in  1886,  and  the 
interest  from  29  millions  in  1866  to  10  millions  in  1886. 

In  consequence,  the  latter  country  is  now  enormously  stronger  in 
resources  than  twenty  years  ago,  whilst  Europe  has  Income  very  much  weaker 
and  poorer,  being  almost  crushed  under  the  weight  of  debt  for  wars  and 
armaments. 


According  to  M.  Neymarck, 
Europe,  with  the  annual  interest 


France  

Russia    

Great  Britain 
Austria-Hungary 
Italy       ...     ... 

German  Empire 

Spain     

Portugal 

Turkey 

The  Netherlands 

Belgium 

Roumania 

Greece  .  . 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Servia     

Norway 
Switzerland  ... 


the  indebtedness  of 
payable  thereon,  is  as 

Debt 
...     £1,240,000,000     , 
723,720,000     . 
713,160,000     . 
498,640,000     . 
445,240,000     . 
358,160,000     . 
241,680,000     . 
112,840,000     . 
104,880,000     , 
90,400,000 
70,840,000     , 
29,160,000     . 
13,920,000 
13,800,000     . 
10,960.000 
9,760,000 
6,040,000 
1,280,000 


the  separate  States  of 
follows :  — 

Interest. 

..     £5.3,440,000 

41,760,000 

29,480,000 

23,880,000 

21,280,000 

15,120,000 

10,960,000 

3,560,000 

2,200,000 

2,800,000 

3,480,000 

2,360,000 

1,320,000 

640,000 

480,000 

560,000 

240,000 

80,000 


£4,684,480,000 


£21.3,640,000 
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The  annual  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Armj-  and  Navy  alone  is,  for 
each  country,  as  under,  according  to  M.  Neymarck 
Russia         


France         

Great  Britain     

Germany     

Italy    

Austria-Hungary       

[Herald  of  Peace.] 


£39,520,000 
34,360,000 
29,600,000 
21,600,000 
13,720,000 
13,680,000 


v.— THE  COMPARATIVE   STRENGTH  OF  EUROPEAN  ARMIES. 
In  the  final  issue  of  Colonel  Vogt's  work,  "  The  European  Armies  of  the 
Present,"  just  published,  their  strength  is  thus  enumerated  : — 
Mobilized  Strength. 

France Active  Army  2,051,458 

Territorial  Army    2,057,196 


Total    4,108,654 

Russia 1,922,405 

Italy  (including  Militia)    2,387,332 

Germany     1,493,690 

Austria-Hungary    1,035,955 

Belgium  98,248 

The  strength  of  France  and  Italy  appears  disproportionately  great  in  the 
above  statement,  because  the  writer  has  included  in  his  estimate  their  territorial 
armies,  while  he  has  omitted  the  German  and  Austrian  Landsturms  and 
Russian  Militia,  all  of  which  are  of  corresponding  organisation.  The  German 
Landwehr  constitutes  the  Garrison  Army,  and  is  included  in  the  above  total. 
The  armed  strength  of  Great  Britain,  including  the  Indian  Army,  the  Volun- 
teers, and  Militia,  is  reckoned  at  781,677  men  ;  and  the  writer  considers  that 
in  a  European  war  we  could  place  four  or  five  army  corps  in  the  field  with  a 
strength  of  211,830  men,  71,178  horses,  and  540  guns. 
The  cavalry  of  Europe  stands  thus  in  horse  power  : — 

Russia Regulars 43,717  horses. 

Cossacks 177,000      „ 


Germany    Field  Army   55,608       „ 

Depot  Squadrons 19,717       „ 

Garrison  Army 25,380       „ 

Total 100,705       „ 

Austria-Hungary..,.     Active  Army 61,295  horses. 

Honveds 9,550       „ 

France   63,193      „ 

Italy  34,001   men    (horses 

uncertain). 
As  the  efiiciency  of  an  army  largely  depends  on  the  proportion  of  men 
retained   with    the   colours   in   peace-time,   the    following    list   of    "budget 
effectives"  is  instructive  : — 

Russia  maintains  (including  50,000  Cossacks) 798,763  men. 

France  maintains 496,82 1     „ 

Germany  maintains 468.409     „ 

Austria-Hungary  maintains    266,108     „ 

Italy  maintains    266,103     „ 

Officers  are  not  included  in  the  above  figures.     The  French  estimates  depend 
for  their  accuracy  on  French  sources  of  information. 


MANCHESTER    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


A  Consideration  of  Some  of  the  Effects  of  the  Landlord's 
Preferential  Position  upon  Commerce  and  Agriculture. 

By     R.     C.     Richards. 


Read  January  11,  1888. 


It  has  been  somewhat  difficult  to  select  a  title  which,  while 
sufficiently  brief,  shall  not  be  misleading.  It  is  not  to  the 
power  of  distraint  that  exception  is  taken,  since  it  is  only  just  and 
necessary  that  where  debts  have  been  contracted,  which  the  debtor 
is  unable  or  refuses  to  discharge,  power  should  be  retained  by  law 
to  put  the  creditors  in  possession  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the 
defaulting  debtor,  or  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  same.  The 
point  to  which  attention  is  specially  invited  is  that,  while  the 
presumption  of  the  law  of  distraint  appears  to  be  equal  as  between 
all  creditors,  it  does  in  reality,  through  the  machinery  employed, 
practically  debar  all  classes  of  creditors  save  one  fx'om  any  benefit 
of  the  procedure.  It  is  certainly  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
the  contention,  that  precisely  the  same  law  may,  through  the 
manner  of  administration,  make  a  very  wide  difference  as  between 
two  classes  of  the  community :  it  may  confer  a  special  privilege  on 
the  one  ;  while  it  subjects  the  other  to  gross  injustice. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary  to  define  the  various 
kinds  of  rent,  or  the  powers  respectively  attached  to  them.  To  all 
alike  the  following  description  applies  : — 
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'*  The  law  of  this  covmtry  regards  rent  as  a  demaud  of  a  very 
high  order,  higher  indeed  than  a  demand  for  debt  upon  a  bond  or 
covenant.  If  a  tenant  were  to  give  his  landlord  a  Bill  of 
Exchange  or  Promissory  Note  for  the  rent  owing,  or  for  rent  in 
advance,  the  landlord  would  still  have  the  right  to  distrain  for 
rent  during  the  currency  of  the  Bill  or  Note ;  whereas,  if  a 
merchant  or  a  shopkeeper  accepted  a  Bill  or  Note  for  the  price  of 
goods,  he  could  not  even  sue  until  after  the  Bill  or  Note  was 
payable. 

"  Again,  the  landlord  may  seize  the  goods  and  chattels  of  his 
tenant  (including  growing  crops)  of  his  own  motion  at  any  time  he 
may  tliink  fit,  provided  rent  be  due  to  him ;  but  anotlier  creditor 
cannot  do  so  until  after  he  has  obtained  judgment  in  a  public  court 
of  law  ;  and  even  then  the  landlord  may  step  in  with  claims  varying 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  holding. 

"  Further,  if  a  tenant,  owing  rent,  removes  his  goods  and  chattels 
witliout  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  although  he  may  have  given  a 
regular  notice  to  quit,  the  landlord  may  follow  them  and  forcibly 
break  into  any  house,  room,  or  place  for  the  purpose,  without  any 
process  of  law,  at  any  time  within  thirty  days  after  the  removal." 

The  friend  from  whom  I  am  quoting,  a  solicitor  of  excellent 
standing  and  business  experience,  who  has  given  special  study  to 
this  matter,  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  pains  and  penalties 
attaching  to  anyone  assisting  in  a  secret  removal  of  the  goods  of  a 
tenant.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  legislation  respecting 
rent  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  a 
constant  intention  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  landlord ;  and 
that  where  an  apparent  concession  has  been  made,  it  has  imme- 
diately been  accompanied  by  a  safeguard  quite  neutralising  it. 

Though,  in  most  matters  of  opinion,  it  is  equitable  that  the 
presumption  should  be  in  favour  of  existing  conditions,  and  the 
burden  of  proof  be  thrown  upon  those  who  attack  them,  yet,  where 
there  is  such  a  glaring  difference  as  between  various  classes  of 
creditors,  and  sucli  exceptional  powers  and  privileges  are  conferred 
u})on  one   class,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  demand  that  th^se 
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who  claim  should  make  good  their  claim  for  exceptional  considera- 
tion. This  exceptional  privilege,  granted  to  one  class  of  traders, 
might  possibly  be  tolerated,  even  though  operating  inequitably,  if 
it  did  not  injuriously  affect  the  whole  of  our  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural system. 

As  the  field  of  inqiiiry  is  practically  unlimited,  it  may  be  as 
well  that  attention  should  be  largely  fixed  on  some  of  the  effects 
of  the  landlord's  preferential  position  in  some  of  those  branches  cf 
trade  with  which  Manchester  is  most  closely  associated.  After  a 
comparison  of  these  results  with  what  is  found  in  agriculture,  if 
there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  there  is  something  in  the 
nature  of  the  undertakings  under  examination  of  an  exceptional 
character,  and  if  the  effects  are  found  mischievous,  it  v.-ill  be  only 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  like  causes  will  produce  like  results 
in  every  department  of  trade  and  commerce  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

Though  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  trade  the  last  year  or 
two  have  given  more  favourable  results,  we  have  for  a  considerable 
time  been  passing  through  a  period  of  shrinkage  of  margins  ;  and 
producers  have  had  ample  gi'ounds  for  complaint  in  the  poor 
returns  upon  the  capital  employed.  It  is  not  proposed  to  enter 
upon  any  discussion  of  all  the  causes  of  this  shrinkage.  The 
subject  was  most  admirably  dealt  with  by  Sir  Lj^on  Playfair  at 
Leeds.  It  will,  however,  be  conceded  that  when  capital  is  in 
excess,  other  things  being  equal,  the  returns  upon  it  will  tend  to 
diminish.  Further,  that  eveiy  condition  which  tends  to  eke  out 
the  power  of  capital,  i.e.,  to  make  a  small  amount  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  larger  one,  practically  increases  the  available  com- 
petitive force  of  capital,  and  has  therefore  the  same  effect  upon  the 
returns  as  the  influx  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  new  competing 
cipital.  If,  then,  it  is  found  in  any  industry  that  the  effect  of  the 
landlord's  priority  is  to  enable  traders  with  small  means  to  take 
risks,  and  embark  upon  undertakings  requiring  apart  from  this 
protection  larger  resources,  it  will  follow  that  such  priority  has  the 
effect   by   so  much   of  increasing  the   competition,    and  lowering 
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the  profits  iu  this  industry.  It  is  well  known  here  at  any  rate 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  cotton  industry  is  carried  on  under 
conditions  such  as  the  following  : — 

A  landowner  or  builder  erects  a  weaving  shed,  the  most  recent 
tendency  being  to  build  sheds  of  very  great  capacity.  According 
to  the  requirement  of  tenants  he  either  supplies  space,  looms 
and  power,  space  and  power,  or  only  space.  In  the  last  case 
there  will  be  no  liability  incurred  by  the  tenant  to  the  land- 
lord, save  that  of  legitimate  rent,  while  the  tenant  has 
apparently  substantial  visible  assets.  Where,  however,  power, 
or  looms  and  power,  are  hired,  a  liability  of  a  most  overwhelming- 
character  is  incurred,  and  is  immediately  exalted  into  a  claim 
for  rent.  So  that  the  landlord's  claim  for  rent  increases  in 
precisely  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  tenant's  visible  assets.  The 
absurdity  of  the  position  will  be  manifest  on  a  further  considera- 
tion of  the  item  "power."  Power  consists  really  of  coal,  oil, 
strapping,  and  sundries.  AYhen  these  are  supplied  direct  to  the 
tenant,  in  the  event  of  his  insolvency  the  unfortunate  trades- 
men supplying  them  have  to  rank  for  a  dividend  along  with  the 
other  creditors ;  but  the  moment  the  landlord  becomes  the 
purchaser,  and  supplies  the  same  commodities  in  another  form, 
he  claims  in  full,  and  the  law  transmutes  powers  supposed  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  philosopher's  stone. 

A  still  further  mischief  arises  from  redemptory  agreements,  by 
which  the  tenant,  after  a  fixed  number  of  payments,  becomes  the 
purchaser  of  the  fittings  or  of  the  looms  themselves.  If,  however, 
any  default  is  made  in  the  payments,  all  previous  payments  are 
forfeited,  and  the  landlord  ranks  f^r  rent  on  a  basis  lary-ely 
fictitious,  inasmuch  as  it  is  enhanced  by  the  redemptory  amount. 
A  trustee  may  iu  such  a  case,  where  a  certain  amount  has  been  set 
aside  yearly  for  redemption,  be  enabled  to  claim  a  consideratiou, 
or  to  complete  the  purchase,  but  the  landlord's  powers  are  so 
ample  that  he  is  virtually  master  of  the  situation.  There  is  also 
a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  trustee  to  bring  an  estate  to  a 
close,  and  the  certainty  tliat  a  contest  or  a  concession  alike  will 
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come    out    of    the    pocket    of    tlie    already    victimised    ordinary 
creditor. 

In  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  of  188.3,  as  originally  drafted,  it  was 
not  proposed  that  any  position  of  priority  should  be  given  eitlier  to 
landlords  or  to  local  authorities  for  rates  ;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  was, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  still  is,  strongly  opposed  to  the  present  position 
of  preferential  creditors.  The  landlord  interest  on  the  Bankruptcy 
Committee  was,  however,  too  strong,  and  animated  as  it  has  ever  been 
since  the  confiscation  of  1660,  by  a  determination  to  regard  only 
its  own  narrow  exclusive  privileges  and  advantages,  it  insisted  on 
the  insertion  of  clauses  -40,  41,  and  42.  Here  is  an  Official  Receiver's 
testimon}'  as  to  the  effect  of  the  insertion  of  these  clauses  :  "  The 
consequence  of  inserting  clauses  40,  41,  and  42  in  the  present  Act 
has  been  to  decidedly  diminish  the  dividends  to  ordinary  unsecured 
creditors  in  many  cases,  besides  causing  great  difficulty  in  the 
administration  of  estates."  The  truth  of  this  is  fairly  obvious,  and 
is  confirmed  by  certain  figures  collected  by  an  old  and  honoured 
member  of  this  Society.  He  extracted  the  first  tw^enty-four  cases 
of  insolvency  from  his  books,  and  found  that  the  average  difference 
in  the  dividends  paid,  resulting  from  the  landlord's  claim,  was  over 
40  per  cent.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  loss  which  may  be  legiti- 
mately traced  to  this  cause.  When  an  agreement  or  lease  is  drawn 
up,  there  is  a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  landlord's  solicitor 
to  reserve  very  ample  powers  for  his  client,  especially  in  the  event 
of  the  tenant's  insolvency,  and  as  the  tenant  in  such  an  event  loses 
all  interest  in  his  estate,  his  solicitor  can  afifoi'd  to  be  generous. 
The  result  is  that  claims  and  powers  of  a  most  preposterous  kind  are 
often  inserted,  and  to  prevent  expensive  litigation  conceded  tu  by 
the  trustee  on  insolvency. 

One  has  heard  that  "  the  landlord's  claim  must  be  treated 
differently  because  it  '  is  '  different  " — and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter.  In  substance,  the  landlord's  claim  is  not  different — it 
differs  only  in  form.  The  landlord  lends  to  the  tenant  the  use  of 
bis  house,  laud,  workshop,  or  factory.  The  tenant  may  dilapidate, 
though  most  ample  provisions  are  usually  made  against  this,  but 
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he  can  never  make  off  with  or  destroy  the  property.  The  landlord's 
risk  is  confined  to  the  use  of  his  property  ;  he  may  possibly  lose 
the  interest  on  his  capital  for  the  time  being  ;  but  his  principal  is 
never  endangered.  Sometimes  landlords  incur  risks  which,  iinder 
an  altered  condition  of  the  law,  might  be  considerable.  They  will, 
for  example,  with  the  inducement  of  a  long  lease,  often  make 
structural  alterations  for  a  desirable  tenant,  and  it  may  happen 
that  a  tenant  at  the  time  financially  strong,  will  find  himself 
unalile  to  carry  through  his  agreement.  But  no  one  is  foolish 
enough  to  suppose  that,  with  changed  circiimstances,  landlords 
would  enter  into  covenants,  such  as  they  may  now  with  perfect 
safety  make,  nor  is  there  either  the  power  or  desire  to  compel 
landlords  to  take  undxie  risks,  or  to  occupy  a  position  inferior  to 
that  of  other  creditors.  Landlords  would,  for  their  own  protection, 
be  compelled  to  exercise  more  care  in  the  selection  of  tenants,  and 
Avo^ild  probably  reqiiire  tenants  to  make  all  alterations  of  a  special 
character ;  they  would  also  enforce,  instead  of  as  now  hold  in 
reserve  for  insolvency,  the  demand  for  payment  of  rent  in  advance. 
By  such  payment,  and  such  demands  no  one  would  be  injured. 
Landlords  would  be  converted  from  mere  rent-chargers  into  active 
business  men ;  while  tenants  would  receive  only  such  credit  as 
their  own  apparent  resources  entitled  them  to. 

It  has  also  been  urged  that  property-holding  is  so  poor  an 
investment  that  it  deserves  special  privileges.  It  is  open  to  ques- 
tion whether  property-holding,  spread  over  a  wide  enough  area 
as  to  time  and  space,  has  been  less  advantageous  than  other  classes 
of  investment.  But,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  a  strange  con- 
tention that  the  State  shall  practically  guarantee  a  fixed  interest  to 
any  one  class  of  investors  save  its  own  fund-holders.  "When 
property-holding  and  property-building  cease  to  yield  returns 
equal  to  the  average  profits  in  other  businesses,  capital  will  cease 
to  flow  that  way.  If  the  increased  risk  arising  from  an  altered 
state  of  the  law  is  insufhciently  remimerated  by  the  returns  which 
satisfy  now,  n.atters  will  speedily  adjust  themselves. 

Aga'n,  the  transactions  between  landlord  and  tenant  are  not  of 
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daily  occuiTence,  but  have  a  large  element  of  permanency  in  them. 
Their  relations  at  the  time  of  entering  into  an  agreement  are  such 
that  the  fullest  inquiries  and  particulars  as  to  status  are  naturally 
expected  and  forthcoming.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  status  may 
change,  and  the  landlord  suffer  ;  but  the  same  misfortune  may 
overtake  an  ordinary  creditor.  "An  ordinary  creditor  may  with 
draw  his  credit  at  any  time ;  a  landlord  who  has  entered  on  a  lease 
cannot."  Let  us  see  how  the  matter  may,  and  often  does,  stand 
with  an  ordinary  creditor.  A  manufactui'er  comes  to  his  banker, 
representing  that  he  has  a  hona-fide  capital  of  =£5,000.  This 
knowledge  is  equally  the  property  of  landlord  and  banker.  In  the 
course  of  business  he  enters  into  specidations  by  which  the  whole 
of  his  capital  is  swept  away,  having,  in  the  meanwhile,  on  the 
faith  of  his  capital,  secured  a  considerable  over-draft  from  his 
banker.  Equal  foresight  and  care  having  been  exercised  in  such 
case,  why  should  the  one  suffer  while  the  other  escapes  scot-free  % 
The  same  knowledge  may  have  been  imparted  to  some  trader,  on 
the  faith  of  which  an  active  trade  involving,  even  on  14  days 
terms,  a  considerable  credit  has  arisen.  Anyone  flxmiliar  with  the 
yarn  trade  will  see  that,  under  such  circumstances,  there  is  often 
given,  quite  legitimately,  a  credit  far  exceeding  an  average  quarter's 
rent. 

In  relation  to  industrial  pursuits,  it  may  be  argued  that  even 
if  the  present  state  of  the  law  does,  by  increasing  the  power  of 
capital,  militate  against  the  producer,  it  is  favourable  to  the 
working  classes  by  increasing  the  demand  for  labovu-.  At  the 
first  blush  the  contention  appears  to  have  some  force  ;  but  it  has 
ah'eady  been  recognised  that  the  investing  public  is  entitled  to  be 
protected  against  unhealthy  development  in  the  form  of  bogus 
companies  :  also,  judging  from  recent  action  anent  limited  liability 
companies,  that  it  is  contrary  to  public  policy  that  unsound 
trading  shall  be  encouraged.  It  is  certainly  inimical  to  the 
well-being  of  the  working  classes  that  the  demand  for  their 
labour  should  be  fictitious,  and,  therefore,  spasmodic.  If  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  productive  power  of  the  country  during 
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the  last  twenty  years  rests  on  the  solid  foundation  of  increased 
•demand,  it  would  have  occurred  equally  under  a  different  condition 
of  the  law,  but  a  larger  capital  would  have  been  embarked,  and 
fewer  disasters  to  the  trading  public  have  resulted.  And  it  should 
"be  remembered  that  these  disasters  are  a  tax  on  the  whole  com- 
munity, adding,  as  they  do,  to  the  cost  alike  of  production  and 
distribution.  Thus  the  result  to  labour  would  have  been  precisely 
the  same.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  enormous  expansion  be 
found  to  be  fictitious  and  transitory,  labour  will  suffer  in  the 
inevitable  rebound  much  more  than  it  has  gained. 

In  the  printing  and  bookbinding  ti*ades  the  evil  effects  of  the 
landlord's  security  are  also  visible.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find 
in  such  establishments  machines  labelled  as  the  property  of  some 
outside  third  party.  In  the  event  of  insolvency  the  landlord, 
who  has  given  credit  for  rent  to  the  tenant,  not  on  the  strength  of 
his  own  resources  but  on  the  security  of  the  property  of  another 
man,  swoops  down  on  the  only  available  assets,  and  leaves  the 
■other  creditors  penniless. 

An  unfortunate  creditor  writes :  "  A  customer  of  mine  in 
Market  Street  fails ;  his  landlord  gets  his  rent  in  full ;  not  a  penny 
for  the  creditors — where,  Task,  is  the  justice  of  such  proceedings?" 
The  Manchester  Creditors'  Association,  largely  interested  in 
failures  of  this  kind — that  of  shopkeepers — made  very  urgent 
representations  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1883,  but,  as  indicated 
earlier  on,  he  was  as  powerless  as  the  Association.  "But  you 
ought  not  to  trust  such  men."  Advice  of  this  kind  is  as  plentiful 
as  blackberries,  if  you  only  go  to  the  right  place  for  it.  No  one 
goes  into  business  for  the  purpose  of  making  bad  debts ;  but 
granted  that  it  is  always  foolish  to  trust  insolvent  traders,  of  two 
fools  why  should  only  one  receive  special  pi'otection  1  The  Bills  of 
Sale  Act  was  passed,  some  may  say,  for  the  protection  of  traders 
not  wise  or  intelligent  enough  to  keep  themselves  fully  posted  as 
to  the  status  of  their  customers.  The  avowed  and  laudable 
purpose  was  to  prevent  any  trader  hypothecating  the  whole  or 
any  portion   of  his  goods  without   such    transaction   being  duly 
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registered  and  publicly  declared.  Yet  a  demand  of  so  high  an 
order  that  it  over-rides  even  a  bill  of  sale  is  allowed  to  continue, 
and  the  goods  of  a  tenant  are  absorbed  in  a  secret  hypothecation. 

As  the  Protectionists  in  America,  so  the  landlords  here,  are  apt 
to  urge  that  their  own  privileges  are  really  an  immense  boon  to 
someone  else.  "  What  would  become  of  the  poor  cottagers  if  the 
landlord  were  not  secure  in  an  indulgence  he  is  so  often  called 
upon  to  exercise  ? "  What  has  been  said  above  of  the  inexorable 
flow  of  capital  into  investments  showing  more  than  average  profits 
will  anticipate  any  contentions  under  this  head.  It  is  clear  that  if 
consideration  is  shown  to  the  indigent,  it  is  necessarily  at  the 
expense  of  the  thrifty  and  provident,  and  often  to  the  ultimate 
and  most  serious  detriment  of  the  indulged,  whose  imprudence 
is  only  bought  home  to  them  when  their  whole  has  become 
hypothecated  to  the  landlord. 

In  agriculture  the  injustice  of  the  law  is,  perhaps,  more 
glaring,  and  its  injurious  effects  more  permanent  than  in  any 
other  department  of  industrial  enterprise.  Unfortunately  it 
happens  that  in  large  centres  of  commerce  agricultin*e  is  looked 
upon  as  something  outside  the  pale  of  ordinary  business  relations, 
and  what  takes  place  there  is  too  little  noted  or  understood.  Yet 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  our  largest  industry,  and  subject 
to  precisely  the  same  principles  as  those  which  command  success 
in  other  industrial  and  commercial  undertakings. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  our  farmers,  as  a  class,  are 
less  enterprising  and  intelligent  than  other  producers.  They  may, 
by  tradition,  know  the  best  rotation  of  crops  and  the  ordinary 
rule-of-thumb  method  of  tilling  the  soil ;  but  they  do  not  under- 
stand  their  business  in  the  all-round  sense  of  the  term.  They  are 
also  working  the  land  with  a  capital  quite  inadequate  for  cheap 
production.  That  the  ftirming  class  is  what  it  is  may  largely  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that,  pecuniarily,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  landlords  whether  or  not  their  tenants  are  intelligent  and  well  to 
do;  while  politically  it  has  been  an  advantage  to  have  them  ignorant 
and  poor.     Or,  if  they  are  not  absolutely  indifferent,  the  tempta- 
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tion  of  a  higher  rent  from  a  poorer  tenant  has  sufficed  to  overcome 
any  scruples.  And  what  happens  1  Tenants  will  take  farms  with 
a  capital  of  not  more  than  £5  or  £Q  per  acre ;  the  farm  is  never 
sufficiently  stocked,  the  soil  never  sufficiently  or  advantageously 
tilled.  Those  familiar  with  the  production  of  piece  goods  know 
perfectly  well  that  where  an  output,  say,  of  six  pieces  of  S^^lb. 
shirtings  per  loom  per  week  may  involve  failure,  seven  pieces  may 
bring  safety,  if  not  profit.  The  same  consideration  weighs  with 
at  least  equal  force  in  agriculture.  The  average  production  per 
acre  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  on  a  wheat  basis,  is  28 
bushels ;  the  probable,  on  good  land,  well  cultivated,  40  to  45.  The 
cry  of  agriculture  would  not  be  so  acute  if  the  average  production 
were  taken,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  36  bushels  per  acre.  But  as  in 
manufacture,  so  in  agriculture,  it  requires  both  capital  and  intelli- 
gence to  produce  the  best  results.  Under  the  existing  law  the  land- 
lord has  no  interest  in  his  farm  save  to  prevent  dilapidation ;  his 
interest  goes  no  farther.  But  the  interest  of  the  community  at 
large  is,  that  there  shall  be  from  the  soil  the  largest  production  of 
which  it  is  capable ;  and  it  appears  contrary  to  public  policy  that 
there  is  not  perfect  agreement  between  the  interest  of  landholders 
and  that  of  the  whole  body  politic. 

In  America  more  regard  is  had  for  the  careful  cultivation  of  the 
soil :  the  man  who  supplies  the  seeds  and  fertilisers  (artificial 
manures)  can  place  himself  in  a  position  to  have  the  first  claim 
on  the  produce  of  the  soil.  In  fact,  in  some  States,  Louisiana, 
e.g.,  the  State  authorities  are  so  determined  to  have  the  soil  well 
cultivated,  that  no  value  whatever  is  allowed  for  manures  under  a 
certain  fixed  standard,  and  often  heavy  damages  are  given  for  loss 
arising  from  the  supplying  of  inferior  articles.  The  cotton  planter 
gives  to  the  man  who  supplies  the  fertilisers  cotton  options,  repre- 
senting a  certain  number  of  bales  of  cotton  of  a  stipulated  weight 
and  fixed  value  per  lb.  These  cotton  options,  completed  by 
May  1  in  each  year,  immediately  become  a  negotiable  seciuity,  and 
must  be  redeemed  in  cash  or  kind  on  November  1  following.  (This 
is  the  legitimate  origin  and  raison  d'etre  of  transactions  in  futures.) 
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The  CTt'p  so  hypothecated  can  be  applied  to  no  other  purpose.  Let 
this  be  compared  with  an  English  method,  a  case  in  which,  as  the 
landlords  were  tnistees,  a  strict  legal  course  was  of  necessity 
pursued. 

A  tenant  took  a  farm  in  South-west  Lancashire,  boiTOwing 
from  his  brother-in-law  £1,000  for  that  purpose.  In  the  summer 
of  1879  the  whole  of  the  land  was  flooded,  and  the  crops 
destroyed,  so  that  there  was  nothing  on  the  farm  to  sell  for  rent 
except  the  live  stock.  The  tenant  asked  the  landlord  and  the 
other  creditors  to  wait  for  payment  of  their  claims,  and  this  was 
agreed  to  ;  and  the  seedsman  forwarded  a  further  supply  of  seeds 
for  the  next  year.  The  crop  of  1880  was  a  remarkably  good  one, 
sufficient  to  pay  the  two  year's  rent  and  the  expenses  attending 
the  working  of  the  farm.  After  the  crops  had  been  gathered  in 
the  landlord's  agent,  without  any  notice,  put  in  an  execution  for 
rent  and  arrears.  The  sale  realised  the  landlord's  rent  in  full,  and 
all  expenses  attending  the  execution,  sale,  <fec.,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£9,  which  was  sent  by  the  auctioneer  to  the  brother-in-law.  The 
other  creditors  never  received  a  farthing.  Later  on,  the  landlord, 
not  being  able  to  let  the  form,  took  it  in  his  own  hands.  The 
seedsman  applied  to  him  for  payment  for  the  last  year's  seeds, 
which,  according  to  custom,  would  have  been  paid  for  by  an  incom- 
ing tenant.  He  was  met  by  a  refusal  more  firm  than  courteous, 
and  so  the  matter  ended.  A  little  Americanising  of  our  institutions 
here  will  do  no  harm,  and  will  bring  us  nearer  to  justice  and 
better  husbandly. 

The  advantages  to  the  landlord  of  the  present  state  of  the  law 
are  obvious.  He  secures  a  return  upon  his  investment  probably 
larger  than  he  would  otherwise  obtain,  and  he  does  this — a  great 
consideration  witli  the  leisured  classes — with  the  minimum  of 
trouble  to  himself.  So  long  as  there  remain  on  his  holding 
suflicient  assets  to  cover  his  rent,  he  is  absolutely  safe,  and  may, 
as  in  the  case  cited,  actually  make  a  profit  out  of  an  insolvency. 

Up  to  the  passing  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  1885, 
the  landlord  had  the  power  to  take,  without  any  consideration,  all 
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the  permanent  improvements  of  the  tenant ;  or  even  to  seize  cattle 
sent  to  the  farm  on  ley,  or  any  machine  boiTowed  by  the  tenant 
where  the  assets  of  the  tenant  himself  were  nut  sufl&cient  to  meet 
the  rent  due.  It  is  a  nice  ethical  point  for  casuists  to  settle, 
whether  what  is  embezzlement  in  1888  was  not  equally  so  in  1884, 
and  whether  an  alteration  of  the  present  law  will  stamp  as 
embezzlement  that  which  honourable  men  are  every  day  permitting 
themselves  to  do. 

It  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  the  advantages  to  the 
landlord  of  his  privileged  position  are  as  permanent  as  they  are 
obvious.  He  may  with  impunity  as  to  the  immediate  future  let 
his  holding  to  any  tenant ;  and  the  wider  competition  thus  result 
ing  brings  him  a  higher  retiu'u.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
agricultiu'e  it  engenders  and  perpetuates  a  tenantry  devoid  of  the 
intelligence  and  the  resources  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the  pres- 
sure of  an  ever-growing  competition.  Through  poor  and  ignorant 
culture  the  land  becomes  impoverished ;  and  meagre  and  there- 
fore expensive  crops  convince  a  careless  public  that  agi'iculture 
won't  pay,  and  so  it  becomes  discredited.  It  is  not  going  too  far 
to  say,  that  had  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  been  of 
a  purely  business-like  character — the  landlord  having  no  other 
than  just  and  equal  rights — the  tenant  nothing  to  look  to  or  hope 
for  save  from  his  own  diligence  and  enterprise — the  pressure  due 
to  the  causes  set  forth  by  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  would  have  been  much 
less  severe.  There  would  probably  be  spread  abroad  throughout 
the  land  a  more  numerous,  manly,  and  prosperous  agricultural 
tenantry  ;  land,  the  richest  in  the  world,  would  be  teeming  with 
generous  and  therefore  cheaply-grown  crops  ;  and  well-to-do 
labourers,  wedded  to  the  soil  by  a  beneficent,  abundant,  and  well- 
rewarded  capital,  would  be  making  populous  the  now  deserted 
rural  homes  of  England.  It  is  not  contended  that  all  these  results 
will  follow  from  au  alteration  in  the  law  of  distraint  merely  ;  but 
it  is  one  of  the  causes,  perhaps  the  most  operative  one,  which  has 
conduced  to  a  subservient,  and  therefore  ignorant  and  inapt 
agricultural  commimity. 
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In  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  the  agent  of  a  large 
Lancashire  landholder,  die  said  in  reference  to  the  discussion  in 
the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  if  the  law  were 
altered  he  would  be  compelled  to  get  rid  of  a  large  number  of 
tenants  on  his  estate.  At  present  he  is  able  to  give  them  an 
assistance  which  to  many  is  indispensable,  but  which  with  an 
altered  law  would  become  unsafe.  He  would,  therefore,  have  no 
alternative  but  to  clear  them  out.  Manifestly,  then,  one  effect  of 
the  law  is  to  keep  on  estates  tenants  who  have  proved  their 
incapacity  for  the  pursuit  they  are  engaged  in  ;  or  to  secure  to  the 
landlord  a  higher  rent  than  he  is  entitled  to.  But  it  will  not  pay 
the  State  to  have  these  landlords'  appendages  cumbering  the 
ground.  If  the  landlords,  at  their  own  risk,  and  uf  their  own 
generosity,  choose  to  maintain  an  army  of  pensioners,  well  and 
good  ;  they  can  scarcely  be  interfered  with;  but  it  is  quite  another 
matter  when  the  State,  in  addition  to  receiving  the  injury,  is  asked 
to  step  in  and  guarantee  the  landlord  in  maintaining  an  incompetent 
tenantry  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  community. 

If  the  contention — that  the  existing  law  enables  the  landlord  to 
get  a  higher  rate  of  interest  through  increasing  the  area  of 
competition — be  conceded,  it  follows  that  it  does  so  to  the 
disadvantage  of  tenants  having  more  ample  resources ;  and  by  so 
much  discourages  the  embarkation  of  capital  in  such  enterprises. 
The  scramble  for  forms  and  weaving  sheds,  about  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  in  recent  years,  would  have  been  less  pronounced  if  the 
scramblers  had  been  compelled  to  pi'ove  to  the  satisfoction  of 
landlords  that  they  had  means  large  enough  fur  the  undertakings 
they  were  desirous  of  entering  upon.  The  pertinency  of  these 
observations  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
tenants'  capital  averages  only  £7  or  £8  per  acre,  and  that  at 
least  £1.5  or  £16  is  required  for  successful  farming. 

The  Oldham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  does  not  shrink  from 
an  examination  of  domestic  concerns  affecting  trade — though  it  has 
never  aspired  to  control  the  Foreign  Office,  has  given  the  most  close 
and  conscientious  consideration  to  this  question,  and  issued  a 
report  in  favour  of  the  views  herein  advocated. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  views  expressed 
are  animated  by  any  spirit  of  hostiUty  to  landlords.  Landlords 
are  not  worse  than  any  other  class  in  the  community — any  more 
than  those  upon  whom  the  Tower  of  Siloam  fell  were  sinners  above 
all  those  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  quite  true  that  privilege 
is  a  terrible  demoraliser,  and  a  fruitful  parent  of  insolence  ;  that 
the  rights  of  others  are  apt  to  be  lost  in  a  contemplation  of  the 
importance  of  the  privileged  ejo.  But  the  law  is  responsible  for  the 
injustice  which  it  allows,  and  sometimes  compels.  And  it  is  high 
time  that  a  community,  which  has  undergone  changes  so  vast  and 
far-reaching,  should  sweep  away  at  least  every  injurious  relic  of  an 
obsolete  feudalism  or  class  ascendency,  and  that  the  laws  should 
be  administered  equally  for  the  good  of  all  citizens  of  the  great 
Commonwealth. 
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Read   February    8th,    1888. 


When  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  British  Association  to 
your  city  in  September  last  you  were  so  kind  as  to  honour  me 
with  an  invitation  to  address  you,  I  was  well  aware  that  I  could 
only  hope  to  do  so  with  advantage  on  one  of  the  minor  sub-divisions 
of  political  science  and  statistical  research. 

Your  President  truly  reminded  you  in  his  inaugural  address,  a 
year  ago,  that  your  city  and  county  have  long  been  famous  for  the 
soundness  of  their  economic  beliefs ;  and  although  in  these  later 
days  we  Southerners  hear  that  those  beliefs  are  not  what  they 
were,  although  perhaps  their  soundness  remains  as  unquestioned 
as  ever  by  their  adherents,  yet  it  seemed  to  savour  somewhat  of 
presumption  for  a  stranger  to  your  Society  to  attempt  the 
consideration  of  any  of  those  general  principles  which  form  the 
foundation  of  society  as  a  whole,  which  regulate  the  commerce  and 
traffic  of  the  world,  and  upon  the  clear  understanding  of  which  we 
believe  that  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  states  depend.  If, 
however,  I  thus  emphasise  the  subordinate  character  of  the  subject 
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of  this  paper,  I  trust  you  will  not  consider  it  unworthy  of  your 
full  deliberation. 

Inequalities  of  burden  and  of  privilege,  trifling  though  they  may 
be,  tend  to  create  a  feeling  of  irritation  and  injustice  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  intrinsic  importance.  They  engender  a  distrust 
of  administration  and  government  which  either  alienates  from  all 
interest  in  public  affairs,  or  prompts  to  the  advocacy  of  heroic  but 
impossible  measures.  Not  the  least  influential  amongst  such 
inequalities  is  the  differential  pressure  of  any  species  of  taxation, 
and  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  work  of  the  greatest  utility  to  consider 
from  time  to  time  whether  the  mode  in  which  we  meet  our 
national  and  corporate  expenditure  is  so  cunningly  devised  as  to 
be  oppressive  to  none,  and  just  to  all. 

The  difficulties  of  such  a  task  are,  however,  so  great,  and  any 
attempt  at  reform  is  so  likely  to  result  in  the  practical  experience 
of  the  adage,  that  resentment  is  more  powerful  than  gratitude, 
that  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  to  observe  that  modern  financiers 
have  been  prompt  to  find  strong  reasons  for  leaving  well,  and  even 
ill,  alone.  They  have  learned  from  observation,  and  experience, 
that  so  long  as  an  existing  tax  is  successfully  administered,  its 
failure  to  comply  with  the  tests  of  economic  science  is  not  likely 
to  necessitate  its  early  decay  and  death.  Whilst  on  the  other 
hand,  however  good  a  tax  may  be,  however  fully  it  may  accord 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  justice  in  such  matters,  yet  any 
failure  in  its  administration,  any  overcharge  in  one  direction,  or 
any  omission  to  charge  in  another,  is  sufficient  to  endanger  the  tax 
as  a  whole.  The  efibrts  of  those  who  are  responsible  to  Parliament 
for  the  direction  of  our  financial  affairs  have,  therefore,  at  anyrate 
since  1874,  been  mainly  directed  to  the  skilful  handling  of  existing 
systems  of  collecting  the  sums  we  I'equire  for  public  purposes.  A 
little  irritation  or  complaint  here,  a  little  agitation  or  trouble 
there,  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  cleverly  engineered,  but  there 
has  been  but  little  desire  to  "  look  at  taxation  as  a  whole,"  or  to 
take  care  that  any  new  or  increased  national  burden  should  be 
distributed  with  equality.     We  ought  not  greatly  to  complain  of 
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this,  for  in  the  absence  of  any  clear  expression  of  public  opinion,  of 
the  opinion  of  those  who  ought  to  know  by  experience  "  where  the 
shoe  pinches,"  it  is  not  unnatural  for  administrators  to  think,  with 
Pope,  that  "whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best,"  and  to  delay 
any  new  departure  until  new  departure  is  imperatively  called  for. 

I  refer  to  these  considerations  of  expediency  because  of  the 
great  weight  of  the  practical  reasons  which  point  to  the  retention 
of  fiscal  arrangements  as  they  are,  and  because  any  re-arrangement 
of  public  burdens,  equitable  though  it  may  be,  ^jer  se,  is  little 
likely  to  secure  public  appreciation  at  the  moment,  however 
judicious  and  statesmanlike  the  next  generation  may  see  it  to  have 
been. 

There  is,  however,  no  direction  in  which,  apart  from  these  prima 
facie  objections  to  any  change  at  all,  there  are  more  potent  reasons  in 
favour  of  change  than  in  the  domain  of  local  burdens.  Devised,  or 
rather  stereotyped,  nearly  300  years  ago,  when  the  annual  outlay 
of  the  Government  was  about  £65,000,  and  long  before  personal 
property  had  assumed  the  diverse  and  intangible  forms  with  which 
we  have  become  familiar  in  these  modern  days,  it  was  compara- 
tively easy  to  enact,  and,  at  first,  to  secure,  that  "  competent  sumes 
of  money "  should  be  gathered  out  of  each  "  parishe  according 
to  the  abilitie  of  the  same  parishe,"  and  not  merely  according  to 
the  value  of  the  property  occupied.  But  concurrently  with  a  gradual 
growth  in  the  complexity  of  personal  property,  the  mode  in  which 
local  rates  were  in  practice  levied  assumed  a  more  simple  form, 
until,  by  the  Parochial  Assessment  Act  of  1836,  and  the  Stock-in- 
Trade  Exemption  Act  of  1840,  the  existing  system  of  rating  may 
be  said  to  have  been  definitely  established.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  a  statutory  existence  of  nearly  half  a  century,  and  a 
prescriptive  life  of  a  still  longer  period,  grave  doubts  have  at  all 
times  been  felt  as  to  the  justice  of  the  present  system,  and  Parlia- 
ment may  be  said  to  have  recognised  these  doubts  by  its  absten- 
tion from  definite  and  permanent  legislation.  In  proof  of  this  I 
may  remind  you  that  the  Act  of  1840,  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  was  to  remain  in  force  till  the  31st  December,  1841,  and 
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has  periodically  been  enacted  for  the  last  46  years.  In  recent 
times  the  necessity  for  amendment  and  improvement  has  been 
even  more  generally  recognised,  and  the  system  is  now  distrusted 
which  leaves  everything  required  to  be  expended  locally  to  be 
collected  from  the  occupiers  of  real  property  at  a  rate  in  the 
pound  on  its  value. 

It  is  seen  that  such  a  system,  however  simple  and  secure  a 
method  of  collection  it  may  enshrine,  is  not  likely  to  press  with 
anything  like  an  equitable  weight  on  all  those  who  benefit  by  the 
expenditure.  It  is  recognised  that  such  expenditure  as  that  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  is  comparatively  low  in  the  wealthy  quarters 
of  large  towns,  whilst  it  is  high  in  districts  which,  speaking 
generally,  are  the  homes  of  the  middle  classes  and  of  the  poor.  And 
it  has  become  evident  that  the  increased  expenditure  and  new 
burdens  which  social  progress  has  necessitated  have  fallen  not  at 
all  upon  those  the  precise  value  of  whose  interest  in  property  has 
been  fixed  for  a  long  term  of  years.  To  meet  such  objections,  and 
to  remedy  such  defects,  small  measures  of  amelioration  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  passed,  whilst  successive  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  have  found  it  necessary  to  devote  to  local  purposes 
subventions  from  imperial  funds.  But  the  growth  of  the  move- 
ment, in  opposition  to  the  present  system  of  rating,  has  been  but 
little  impeded  by  such  concessions  to  public  feeling,  and  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  great  and  radical  changes  in  that  system 
are  now  to  be  regarded  as  well  within  the  area  of  practical  politics. 

Fortunately  there  exist,  both  in  the  theoretical  and  practical 
fields,  ample  materials  for  the  study  of  the  subject. 

The  principles  which  should  govern  us  are  clearly  expressed  in 
Adam  Smith  and  most  of  the  older  economists,  whilst  in  the 
exhaustive  and  weU-arranged  publications  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  the  statistical  position  is  clearly  defined. 

I  can  but  hope  to-night  to  suggest  some  few  points  for  your 
consideration,  some  few  problems  for  your  solution. 

Permit  me  in  the  first  instance  to  call  your  special  attention 
to  the  cost  of  the  relief  of  the  poor.     The  total  sum  expended  for 
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this  purpose  during  the  year  ended  at  Lady  Day,  1886,  excluding 

expenditure  defrayed  out  of  loans,  was  as  follows  : — 

£ 

In-maiutenance 1,837,624 

Out-relief  2,490,025 

Maintenance  of  Lunatics  in  Asylums  or  licensed  houses  1,175,072 

Workhouse  or  other  Loans  repaid    279,748 

Interest  on  Workhouse  and  other  Loans 261,746 

Salaries  and  rations  of    Officers  and  Superannuation 

Allowances     1,332,017 

Other  expenses 919,998 


£8,296,230 


Some  portion  of  this  enormous  sum,  which  we  cannot  but 
wish  might  be  materially  reduced,  was  met  by  contributions  and 
grants  from  imperial  funds ;  and  by  miscellaneous  receipts,  such 
as  payments  by  relatives  of  paupers,  receipts  for  stone,  wood, 
oakum,  pigs,  and  farm  and  garden  produce  sold ;  by  rents  and 
sales  of  property  ;  and,  lastly,  by  dividends  on  investments.  But 
at  least  90  per  cent,  and  probably  much  more,  was  defrayed  by 
means  of  I'ates  collected  from  the  occupiers  of  rateable  pi'operty. 

Two  questions  at  once  present  themselves.  Upon  whom  did 
the  burden  of  that  £7,500,000  fall?  Did  that  burden  fall  only 
upon  those  who  ought  to  be  required  to  bear  it,  and,  if  so,  was  it 
equitably  distributed  amongst  them.  Whatever  may  be  the  tnie 
solution  of  these  questions,  it  must,  I  think,  be  a  matter  of  regret 
that  any  doubt  at  all  should  exist  on  the  subject.  Those  whose 
spendable  income  is  reduced  by  enforced  contributions  to  the 
support  of  the  poor  should  clearly  stand  out  as  such  in  the  eyes  of 
then'  countrymen.  If  it  be  the  case,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
fact  is  disputed  although  it  is  frequently  ignored,  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  sum  named  falls  to  be  borne  by  the  landowner, 
then  the  landowner  ought  to  have  the  full  credit  of  the  payment. 
It  ought  not  to  be  possible  for  any  large  contribution  to  be  made 
by  the  landowner  to  such  a  fund  as  that  out  of  which  the  poor  are 
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relieved  without  the  full  public  recognition  of  the  existence  of  the 
obligation  and  its  performance.  In  this  matter,  we  appear  to 
have  sacrificed  everything  to  convenience  and  simplicity  of  collection. 
It  is  easy  to  value  all  rateable  hereditaments  where  there  are  any, 
to  value  the  land  where  there  are  none,  and  then  to  collect  any 
sum  we  need.  But  the  result  has  been  the  creation  of  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  the  burden  of  that  sum  falls  wholly  upon  the 
class  we  call  "  ratepayers,"  who  certainly  are  not  entitled  to  take 
credit  for  a  sacrifice  which  is  theirs  in  appearance  only.  The 
pressure  of  the  rates  is,  perhaps,  not  unnaturally  looked  upon  by 
the  occupier,  who  hands  the  necessary  sum  to  the  collector,  as  his 
personal  affair,  with  which  the  owner  of  the  property  and  the 
ground  landlord,  if  there  be  one,  have  nothing  to  do  ;  but  if  the 
burden  be  theirs,  and  not  his,  mucli  of  the  complaint  expressed  as 
to  the  bm-den  of  the  rates  comes  fi-om  those  who  are  not  aggrieved. 
Here,  I  trust,  I  may  not  be  misunderstood.  It  may  easily,  and 
does  often,  happen  that  some  portion  of  the  rates  may  fall,  at  any- 
rate  for  a  time,  absolutely  and  finally  upon  the  occupier.  But  I 
do  contend  that  whatever  may  be  the  burden  imposed  upon  the 
various  classes  concerned,  it  would  be  for  the  public  advantage 
that  the  extent  of  that  burden  should  be  unmistakable  and  clear. 
This  is  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  poor  rate,  for  not 
only  is  the  sum  total  very  large,  but  there  is  great  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  falls  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the  owners  of  land. 
For  the  last  thirty  years  there  has  been  a  very  steady  decrease 
in  the  rate  in  the  pound  at  which  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the- 
poor  requires  to  be  collected,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
figures  from  the  Local  Taxation  Returns  for  1885-6  (No.  164) : — • 
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Poor  Rate  Valuation  in  Force 
at  Lady  Day. 

Expenditure  for  Relief  of  the 
Poor  in  the  following  year. 

Gross 

Estimated 

Rental. 

Rateable 
Value. 

Amount. 

Rate  in  the  pound  on 

Year. 

Gross 

Estimated 

Rental. 

Rateable 
Value. 

1855 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 

£ 
86,077,676 
110,079,308 
126,473,924 
140,524,319 
160,248,997 
175,044,207 

£ 
71,840,271 
93,638,403 
107,398,242 
119,079,589 
135,645,473 
147,350,562 

£ 
6,004,244 
6,439,517 
7,886,724 
7,335,858 
8,102,136 
8,296,230 

s.      d. 
1     4-7 
1     2-0 
1     3-0 
1     0-5 
1     01 
0  11-4 

s.      d. 
1     8-1 
1     4-5 
1     5-6 
1     2-8 
1     2-3 
1     1-5 

These  figures  are  very  suggestive  when  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  great  body  of  opinion  as  to  the  incidence  of  local  taxation. 
If,  as  Mr.  Goschen  expresses  it  (Reports  and  Speeches  on  Local 
Taxation,  page  168),  the  owners  of  land  have  "to  submit  to  a 
reduction  of  rent  equivalent  to  the  average  amount  of  rates  which 
the  builder  or  other  lessee  calculates  that  he  would  have  to  pay 
according  to  the  average  of  past  rates,  and  that  as  regards  any 
subsequent  excess,  after  the  owner  of  the  soil  has  made  his 
bargain,  it  is  borne  in  the  case  of  leases  exclusively  by  the 
occupier,"  then  this  corollary  may  be  added,  viz.  :  That  the  owners 
of  land  have  now  to  bear  very  nearly  the  whole  burden  of  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  only  to  a  comparatively  small  extent  does 
that  burden  fall  upon  the  lessee  or  occupier.  During  the  last 
thirty  years  an  enormous  number  of  new  leases  must  have  been 
given,  and  new  terms  of  occupation  arranged,  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  extent  of  this  particular  rating,  and  it  follows,  and  the 
resultant  fact  cannot  be  too  widely  known,  that  out  of  a  net 
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income  from  land,  which  cannot  exceed  .£100,000,000,  a  sum 
approaching  £7,500,000,  or  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound,  is  devoted  by 
landowners  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  alone.  In  other  words,  the 
rents  received  by  landowners  would  be  increased  by  this  sum  if 
poor  rates  did  not  exist.  If  this  be  so,  and  it  is  the  clear 
teaching  of  economists,  it  may  fairly  be  urged  that  property, 
at  anyrate  in  so  far  as  land  is  concerned,  is  doing  something  for 
its  "redemption,"  and  it  is  entitled  to  ask  that  the  fact  may  be 
remembered  in  its  favour. 

So  important  is  the  clear  appreciation  of  the  real  position  of 
the  burden,  so  necessary  is  it  that  the  popular  mind  should  be 
accurately  informed  as  to  the  classes  who  are  called  upon  to  repay 
■  to  the  State  something  of  the  privileges  they  have  obtained  at 
the  hands  of  the  State,  that  it  may  fairly  be  urged  that  steps 
should  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  seeuring  that  the  main  portion 
of  the  poor  rate  should  be  paid  directly,  and  obviously,  by  those 
who  now  do  so  indirectly  and  obscurely.  It  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  for  this  purpose,  to  give  up  the  present  convenient  but 
misleading  system  of  collecting  from  the  occupier  only.  A  similar 
system  is  an  important  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Income  Tax 
Acts,  but  power  is  given  to  the  occupier  to  deduct  the  tax  from 
all  charges  such  as  rents,  annuities,  interest  on  mortgages,  &c. 
By  this  means  the  person  from  whom  the  tax  is  collected  can 
never  be  under  the  delusion  that  he  is  bearing  another  man's 
burdens,  for  he  is  able  to  recoup  himself  proportionately  at  his 
creditor's  or  landlord's  expense,  and  it  is  in  the  direction  of  such  a 
power  of  deduction  that  a  solution  of  some  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  present  position  is  to  be  looked  for,  and  a  clearer  manifestation 
obtained  of  the  manner  in  which  the  heavy  burden  of  the  relief  of 
the  poor  is  actually  met.  Landowners  may  be  slow  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  so  obvious  a  demonstration  of  the  extent  of  their 
contributions  to  the  State.  Occupiers  may  one  day  recognise  that 
they  are  the  media  of  payment,  but  not  the  source  of  payment, 
and  be  content  to  accept  their  true  economic  position,  giving 
credit   where   credit  is   due.       But   on   balance  it    would   seem 
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that  the  wise  course  is  to  make  the  truth  on  this  subject 
unmistakable,  to  let  him  that  ruuueth  read,  and  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  exaggerations  and  misrepresentations  which  may 
indeed  appeal  witli  success  only  to  the  uninformed  and  the  thought- 
less, but  which  may  nevertheless  constitute  a  serious  source  of 
danger  to  tlie  social  well-being  of  the  community. 

Whilst,  however,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  to  the  public  advantage 
that  such  a  power  of  deduction  should  be  given  to  the  occupier  as 
that  to  which  I  have  referred,  there  is  one  description  of  interest 
in  rateable  property  which  would  not  be  sufficiently  charged 
thereby.  I  allude  to  the  large  and  increasing  class  of  cases  in 
which  land  is  let  on  building  leases,  a  ground  or  chief  rent  being 
reserved  by  the  lessor.  The  principle  underlying  such  arrange- 
ments is,  I  presume,  this,  that  the  owner  of  the  land,  in  order  to 
secure  the  expenditure  of  capital  in  building  operations,  consents  to 
forego  for  a  long  term  of  years  some  portion  of  the  rent  which  his 
land  would  secvu'e,  on  the  condition  that  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  the  property  created  becomes  the  property  of  the  landowner. 
There  is  undoubtedly  much  to  be  said  both  in  favour  of  and 
against  the  advantages  of  such  a  system,  but  on  whichever  side  we 
may  be  incUned  to  range,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  amount 
of  the  ground  rent  paid  is  no  measure  of  the  actual  annual  value 
of  the  landowner's  interest  in  the  property,  and  it  is  this  actual 
value  which  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  taxation.  No  more  striking 
instance  of  the  inequality  of  the  present  system  of  rating,  and  I 
might  add  of  taxation,  can  be  adduced  than  the  failure  of  new 
charges  to  reach  urban  freeholders.  It  is  true  that  some  of  those 
freeholders  have  amply  recognised  the  value  of  the  privileges  they 
enjoy  by  princely  benefactions  to  public  purposes,  but  we  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  that  happy  state  in  which  taxation  may  safely 
be  made  a  voluntary  affair,  and  in  which  anything  like  equality 
of  contribution  can  be  attained  except  under  the  pressure  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  Much  interesting  evidence  was  presented  on 
this  subject  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Town  Holdings  (Pari. 
Paper  No.    215  of  1886),   and  much  difference  of    opinion   was 
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manifested.  The  objections  urged  in  opposition  to  the  taxation  or 
rating  of  ground  rents  were  mainly  these,  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  carry  out  and  would  constitute  an  undue  violation  of 
existing  contracts.  To  my  mind,  such  objections  are  little 
likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  the  proposal 
unless  some  weightier  considerations  can  be  adduced.  If  the 
principle  is  sound  in  itself,  some  means  will  be  found  of  giving 
practical  effect  thereto,  whilst  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  at  all 
in  providing  for  the  due  observance  of  existing  contracts,  although 
it  might  fairly  be  contended  that  the  readjustment  and  redistri- 
bution of  taxation  ought  not  to  be  wholly  impeded  on  this  score. 

I  now  wish  to  ask  you  to  consider  the  difficult  question  of  the 
manner  and  extent  in  and  to  which  property  not  now  rated  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  should  contribute  to  that  burden.  On  no  subject 
is  there  at  the  present  moment  greater  unanimity  of  opinion  than 
that  which  enunciates  the  necessity  of  bringing  into  the  rateable 
area  property  not  at  present  charged. 

Thus  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  his  followers  at  Nottingham  (19tli 
October,  1887):  "You  want  the  great  subject  of  Local  Government 
to  be  settled  for  a  score  of  reasons.  .  .  .  You  want  a  re- 
adjustment of  the  rates  to  be  effected  justly,  and  not  unjustly,  as 
has  been  done  in  former  years,  when  labour  has  been  made  to 
contribute  to  redress  the  inequalities  of  taxation  upon  property ; 
but  you  want  undoubtedly  a  fair  equalising  method  of  burdens 
upon  property,  and  a  relief  from  the  rates  now  so  heavily  affecting 
that  property  which  is  visible,  and  that,  as  you  know,  is  inseparable 
from  the  subject  of  Local  Government."  Asain,  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre, 
at  Sevenoaks,  a  few  months  since,  declares  that  "  whenever  the 
reorganisation  of  the  Local  Government  took  place,  it  certainly 
would  be  desirable  in  some  way  or  the  other  to  alleviate  the 
burdens  upon  the  land." 

On  the  other  side.  Mi-.  Goschen  reminds  us  (•21st  March,  1887) 
that  the  House  of  Commons  "long  since  decided  that,  in  connection 
with  the  reform  of  our  local  institutions,  personal  property  must 
contribute  more  than  it  has  hitherto  done  to  local  bm'dens,"  and 
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he  continues :  "  If  that  was  the  view  of  the  House  some  years  ago, 
before  prices  had  fallen  to  the  present  extent,  and  before  the 
agricultural  interest  had  been  smitten  with  the  misfortunes  under 
which  it  has  laboured  so  long,  the  House  will  probably  think  that 
the  case  of  the  ratepayers  is  still  stronger  now."  Other  leading- 
statesmen  have  spoken  to  the  like  effect,  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  celebrated  resolution  moved  by  Sir  Massey 
Lopes  in  1871,  and  even  then  carried  by  an  enormous  majority, 
although  opposed  by  the  Government,  would  now  be  seriously 
challenged.  That  resolution  declared,  "That  inasmuch  as  many  of 
the  existing  and  contemplated  charges  on  the  local  rates  are  for 
national  purposes,  and  that  it  is  neither  just  nor  politic  that  such 
charges  should  be  levied  exclusively  from  one  description  of 
property,  viz.,  houses  and  land,  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  inquire  forthwith  into  the  incidence 
of  imperial  as  well  as  local  taxation,  and  to  take  such  steps  as 
shall  ensure  that  every  description  of  property  shall  equally 
contribute  to  all  national  burdens."  The  passage  of  this  resolution 
may  be  said  to  mark  the  commencement  of  what  we  may  well 
hope  to  be  the  final  stage  of  the  discussion  of  the  question. 

When,  however,  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  principles 
above  expressed  are  to  be  carried  into  effect,  problems  for  solution 
meet  us  at  every  step.  If  property  not  now  rated  is  to  contribute 
equitably  towards  local  as  well  as  imperial  burdens,  in  what  pro- 
portion is  the  contribution  to  be  made,  for,  as  Mr.  Goschen 
reminded  the  House  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  resolution 
quoted  above,  "  equitably  does  not  mean  equally."  And  when 
this  proportion  has  been  determined,  we  have  to  determine 
whether  by  "  every  description  of  property  "  we  really  mean  what 
the  words  literally  imply.  Is  the  owner  of  a  gallery  of  pictures, 
worth  say  .£25,000,  to  contribute  as  much  to  the  rates  in  respect 
thereof  as  his  less  art-loving  neighbour,  who  prefers  to  invest  a  similar 
sum  in  consols  or  in  shares  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  1  Is  the 
prudent  man  who  avoids  non-dividend  paying  securities,  and  who 
prefers  to  invest  any  given  sum,  say  in  Manchester  Corporation 
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stock,  to  be  rated  as  highly,  or  more  highly,  than  his  neighbour 
who,  with  more  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future  than  to 
the  actualities  of  the  present,  prefers  to  pm-chase  the  ordinary 
stock  of  the  Erie  or  Grand  Trunk  Railways.  Is  stock-in-trade  to 
be  rated  at  all,  and,  if  so,  on  what  basis'?  Are  the  fishmonger, 
with  a  stock-in-trade  which  is  turned  over  daily,  and  the  jeweller, 
who  may  be  thankful  if  his  stock  be  completely  changed  once  a 
year,  to  be  rated  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  "  property  " 
they  respectively  possess,  or  is  any  regard  to  be  had  to  the  income 
derived  from  the  exchange  of  that  property?  Is  personal  pro- 
perty, in  short,  to  contribute  to  local  taxation  in  proportion  t^  its 
capital  value  or  according  to  the  income  it  yields  1  And  if  the 
latter,  is  any  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  income  such  as  that 
of  the  tradesman  which  is  derived  by  the  application  of  special 
personal  skill  and  effort  to  the  manipulation  of  his  capital,  and 
income  which  simply  yields  to  its  possessor  the  ciu-rent  "  reward 
for  saving." 

These  and  similar  questions  present  themselves  at  the  very 
outset  of  any  attempt  to  bring  personal  property  into  the  rating 
area ;  and  even  when  some  general  conception  has  been  formed  of 
the  answers  to  be  given,  mechanical  and  administrative  difficulties 
remain  behind  for  settlement.  The  task  of  local  taxation 
refoi-mers  in  this  direction  is,  therefore,  one  which  is  not  to  be 
envied;  but  few  will  deny  that  their  labours  are  necessary,  and 
that  they  deserve  all  the  sympathy  and  assistance  which  the 
formation  of  a  sound  public  opinion  on  the  question  can  alone 
secure  to  them. 

There  is,  however,  one  important  consideration  which  cannot 
be  overlooked  in  any  discussion  of  the  means  by  which  our  local 
expenditure  is  to  be  defrayed.  I  refer  to  the  effect  upon  local 
administration  of  any  changes  which  may  seem  to  be  necessary. 
At  the  present  time  the  principle  upon  which  we  proceed  seems 
to  be  roughly  this :  that  local  expenditure  is  controlled  by  the 
representatives  of  those  who  do  not  ultimately  bear  its  burden, 
but  who,  believing  that  they  do,  are  as  careful  and  economical  as 
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if  they  did.  Contrary  to  the  principle  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith, 
and  endorsed  by  all  subsequent  writers,  that  the  quantity  of 
taxation  to  be  paid  ought  "  to  be  clear  and  plain  to  the  contri- 
butor, and  to  every  other  person,"  our  present  system  of  rating 
carefully  conceals  the  real  ultimate  incidence  of  the  burden,  and 
although,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  inexpediency  of  such  a 
course  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on,  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  result  has  not  been  wholly  unfavourable.  Occvipiers  of 
pi'operty  have  been  led  into  the  belief  that  they  had  an  over- 
whelming stake  in  the  careful  and  efl&cient  administration  of  the 
rates,  and  there  has  been  no  tendency  on  their  part  to  act  as  if 
their  hands  were  in  the  pockets  of  others.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Goschen 
points  out  (Reports  and  Speeches  on  Local  Taxation,  page  169), 
an  injurious  influence  has  been  exercised  by  the  present  system, 
"where  the  duty  has  been  cast  upon  ratepaying  occxipiers  of 
making  improvements  of  great  importance,  but  of  a  permanent 
nature,"  the  result  having  been  to  deter  rather  than  to  incite  to 
expenditure. 

The  classes  from  which  our  local  administrators  have  hitherto 
and  for  the  most  part  been  recruited  have,  however,  had  an 
immediate  and  not  inconsiderable  interest  in  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  rates,  and  this  fact  has  probably  assisted  to  bring 
into  existence  a  feeling  of  responsibility  on  their  part.  But  it  is 
conceivable  that  with  any  change  in  fashion  as  regards  the 
selection  of  local  representatives  a  new  era  of  extravagant  outlay 
and  of  unrestricted  State  relief  might  be  commenced,  with  the 
hope  that  in  the  result  a  general  reduction  of  rents  might  be  forced 
upon  the  owners  of  rateable  property. 

Whilst,  therefore,  there  are  strong  reasons  in  support  of  the 
view  that  the  bulk  of  the  burden  of  such  a  charge  as  the  poor  rate 
should  be  imposed  directly  and  obviously  upon  the  owners  of 
property,  instead  of  being  permitted  to  fall  upon  them  through 
the  medium  of  a  reduction  in  the  rents  which  they  would  otherwise 
obtain,  yet  there  are  considerations  which  render  it  desirable  that 
such  a  sum  should  be  retained  in  charge  upon  those  with  whom 
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the  local  admiuistration  of  the  Poor  Law  rests — viz.,  the  rate- 
payers— as  shall  be  sufficient  to  secui-e  the  utmost  economy  of 
expenditm'e  as  is  compatible  with  efficiency.  The  alternative 
would  perhaps  be  to  give  to  the  owners  of  property  increased 
representative  weight  in  the  councils  of  their  respective  localities ; 
but  I  am  doubtful  whether  any  machinery  for  this  purpose  would 
be  either  generally  acceptable  or  of  much  practical  value.  The 
objects  to  be  secured  seem  therefore  to  be,  firstly,  to  transfer  from 
the  occupiers  to  the  owners  of  rateable  properties  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  charges  now  collected  from  the  former  class,  but 
falling  mainly  on  the  latter;  secondly,  to  leave  such  a  residuum  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  indicate  to  the  electors  the  financial  results  of 
the  labours  of  those  who  have  been  selected  to  administer  local 
afiairs. 

Both  these  objects  might  be  secured  by  a  limitation  of  the 
power  of  deduction  proposed  to  be  confen-ed  upon  the  occupier. 
The  proportion  might  be  one-half,  two-thirds,  or  even  three-fourths, 
as  might  be  deemed  expedient,  so  long  as  a  sufficient  balance  of 
burden  were  left  as  should  seciu'e  efficient  administration.  The 
important  point  to  be  kept  in  view  is  that  the  amount  contributed 
by  the  owner  should  be  placed  beyond  doubt  or  dispute,  without 
its  being  possible  for  the  occupier  to  feel  that  his  was  the  whole 
of  the  burden,  and  that  it  was  out  of  his  earnings  alone  that  the 
poor  were  relieved. 

I  may,  perhaps,  summarise  here  the  propositions  which  in  so 
superficial  a  manner  I  have  suggested  for  your  consideration. 

Firstly  :  That  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  a  charge  which  ought 
in  the  main  to  fall,  and  does  indirectly  and  ultimately  fall,  upon 
the  owners  of  the  land. 

Secondly  :  That  it  ought  to  be  clear  and  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt  that  the  charge  does  so  fall. 

Thirdly :  That  where  the  ownership  of  the  land  and  the  pro- 
perty built  on  the  land  are  separated,  the  contribution  of  the 
landowner  ought  not  to  be  measured  merely  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  annual  rent  which  he  may  happen  to  have  reserved 
to  himself,  but  according  to  the  real  value  of  his  interest. 
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Fourthly :  That  property  not  now  rated  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  ought  to  make  some  contribution  to  the  cost  thereof. 

Fifthly  :  That  a  contribution  towards  the  charge  ought  to  be 
made  directly  by  those  with  whom  its  administration  mainly  rests,  so 
as  to  secure  a  financial  incentive  to  efficiency. 

I  now  approach  a  subject  which  seems  to  me  likely  to  assume 
a  more  prominent  position  among  the  questions  of  the  day  than  it 
has  hitherto  taken,  viz.,  the  inequalities  of  the  poor  rate  in 
different  localities.  More  than  one  politician  has  recently  directed 
attention  to  the  statistics  of  the  subject,  and  the  variations  of  rate 
which  have  been  cited  hate  been  of  a  very  striking  character. 
Thus  Mr.  Pickersgill,  M.P.,  in  a  lecture  at  Toynbee  Hall,  on  "The 
Equalisation  of  Poor  Rates  in  London,"  says  :  "  A  poor  rate  is  a 
check  upon  employers  of  labour.  If  many  hands  are  dismissed 
by  an  employer,  he  ought  to  have  to  contribute  to  their  relief. 
But  a  London  employer,  living  in  the  west  or  the  suburbs,  loses 
nothing  by  dismissing  working-men  in  the  east.  They  are 
supported  by  the  east  alone.  The  average  rates  in  London  are  as 
follows  : — • 

s.    d. 

Holborn 3     1 

Bethnal  Green  3     2 

Whitechapel 2     6 

St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields 1     6 

St.  George's,  Hanover  Square 1   10 

St.  James's,  Westminster 1     9 

Thus  the  poorest  districts  are  most  heavily  rated  and  the  richest 
most  lightly.  If  there  is  to  be  any  inequality,  it  ought  to  be  the 
other  way  on.     But  all  should  be  equally  rated." 

I  am  afraid  that  throughout  Mr.  Pickersgill's  lecture  there  was 
nowhere  any  clear  declaration  that  this  was  in  the  main  a 
question  affecting  the  owners  rather  than  the  classes  to  whom  the 
lecture  was  addressed.  The  small  occupier  could  scarcely  fail  to 
leave  Toynbee  Hall  for  his  home  in  Holborn  or  Bethnal  Green  with 
the  impression  that,  if  he  could  remove  to  the  more  favoured 
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localities  of  Hanover  Square  or  Westminster,  his  contribution  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor  would  be  reduced  by  nearly  one-half,  and  the 
sense  of  injustice  and  resentment  to  which  I  have  referred  could 
scarcely  fail  to  have  been  engendered  or  augmented  by  crude 
statements  such  as  those  which  have  been  quoted.  Apart,  however, 
from  this  failure  to  give  credit  to  property  for  the  burden  it  bears, 
there  is,  undoubtedly,  much  force  in  Mr.  Pickei'sgill's  contention. 
If  justice  be  desirable  as  between  ratepayer  and  landowner,  it  is 
equally  necessaiy  between  landowner  and  landowner,  and  there 
ought  to  be  similarity  and  equality  of  burden  for  each.  The 
movement  of  population  from  centre  to  circumference  which 
proceeds  in  all  large  towns  is  in  itself  a  powerful  though  natural 
cause  of  the  fluctuation  of  land  values,  but  it  surely  ought  not  to 
be  aggravated  by  alterations  in  the  pressure  of  the  poor  rate. 
Each  community  ought  to  be  regarded  as  one  and  indivisible  for 
purposes  of  the  kind,  and  although  it  is  doubtless  difficult  to 
define  exactly  where  one  community  ends  and  another  begins,  yet 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  much  can  and  ought  to  be  done 
towards  the  adaptation  of  rating  areas  to  the  present  distribution 
of  the  population.  Something  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction 
in  the  metropolis  by  the  institution  of  the  Common  Poor  Fund,  to 
which  all  the  parishes  in  the  metropolis  contribute  according  to 
their  respective  values ;  but  this  fund  exists  only  for  a  certain  limited 
number  of  purposes.  Much,  therefore,  remains  to  be  done  before 
equality  of  burden  can  be  said  to  have  been  reached,  and  before 
differences  disappear  of  which  advantage  is  taken  by  those 
who  appeal  to  the  baser  instincts  of  those  whom  they  aspire  to  lead. 
Permit  me  to  give  you  a  few  illustrations  of  the  inequality  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

We  may  take,  for  example,  four  neighbouring  Poor  Law  IJnions 
which  are  of  special  interest  to  you,  viz.,  Manchester,  Salford, 
Chorlton,  aud  Prestwich.  The  rateable  value  of  the  property  in 
these  unions  and  the  amount  expended  fu*  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  the  year  1885-6  were  as  follow : — 
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Union. 

Rateable  Value. 

Total  Expenditure 

for  the  Relief  of 

the  Poor. 

Rate  in  the  pound 

on  the  annual 

value. 

Manchester 

£ 
1,494,441 

787,359 

1,162,291 

475,509 

£ 
73,432 

52,406 

59,444 

15,533 

s.      d. 
0     11-8 

Salford 

1       4-0 

Chorlton  

1       0-3 

Prestwich 

0      7-8 

We  may  not  unnaturally  ask  whether  variations  such  as  these 
in  the  pressure  of  a  single  burden  can  be  justified  on  any 
scientific  ground.  Why  should  the  owner  of  property  in  Salford 
be  so  much  more  heavily  weighted  than  owners  of  property  in 
Manchester  or  Chorlton,  merely  because  the  main  drift  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  your  community  has  been  in  his  direction  1  Why 
should  the  owner  of  property  iu  your  pleasant  suburb  of  Prestwich 
be  so  lightly  burdened  as  compared  with  his  neighbours?  The 
interests  of  all  four  unions  are  so  interlaced,  nay  interwoven,  that 
it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  they  are  identical,  and  yet  for  all 
purposes  connected  with  the  relief  of  the  poor  they  are  wide  as  the 
poles  asunder.  The  gradual  appropriation  of  property  in  the 
centre  of  your  city  for  public  and  for  business  purposes,  whilst 
tending  to  the  increase  of  its  rateable  value,  is  at  the  same  time 
driving  the  population  outwards,  and  thus  diminishing  the  number 
of  those  persons  in  Manchester  who  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
commune  for  relief.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  gradual  transference 
of  burden  from  the  property  in  one  union  to  that  of  another. 

The  case  of  the  community  of  Liverpool  may  be  tested,  the 
four  Unions  of  Liverpool,  Toxteth  Park,  West  Derby,  and  Prescot 
being  selected  for  comparison  : — 
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Union. 

Rateable  Value. 

Total  Expenditure 

for  the  Relief  of 

the  Poor. 

Rate  in  the  pound. 

Liverpool  

£ 
2,114,329 

544,866 
1,880,751 

641,905 

£ 
84,694 
22,082 
96,498 
24,969 

s.     d. 
0     9-4 

ToxtethPark    ... 
West  Derby    .... 
Prescot  

0  97 

1  0-3 
0     9-3 

Here  we  find  much  greater  uniformity,  excepting  that  property 
in  West  Derby  finds  itself  charged  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  30  per  cent  in  excess  of  that  in  the  neighbouring 
unions,  a  difference  which  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  drift 
of  population,  for  it  is  too  large  to  result  from  any  difference 
between  good  and  inefficient  management. 

The  case  of  the  metropolis  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  it 
is  there,  of  course,  that  the  most  striking  instances  of  inequality 
are  to  be  found,  notwithstanding  the  creation  of  the  Common  Poor 
Fund ;  but  under  this  head  it  is  unnecessary  to  supplement  the 
figures  quoted  from  Mr.  Pickersgill.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  under  a 
consolidation  of  the  metropolitan  rating  areas,  for  only  a  very  limited 
class  of  expenditure,  the  City  of  London  contributes  no  less  than 
£81,376  to  the  Common  Fund;  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
£36,474;  Paddington,  £24,280;  and  Kensington,  £22,063; 
whilst  on  the  other  side  a  union  such  as  Holbom  receives 
£30,282 ;  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  £25,588 ;  St.  George's-in-the- 
East,  £18,777;  Shoreditch,  £13,810;  Whitechapel,  £13,048; 
and  so  with  other  poor  unions  and  parishes.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  but  it  is  but  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  equality  of  burden 
which  ought  to  be  sought,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  other  places 
where  population  accumulates. 

I  have  dealt  with  this  part  of  my  subject  in  some  detail  be- 
cause I  feel  that,  apart  from  the  financial  aspect,  the  social  and 
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political  effect  of  the  severance  of  areas  which  have  a  common 
interest  and  a  common  basis  is  most  disadvantageous.  By  the 
reduction  of  land  values  which  will  eventually  follow  the  increase 
of  rates,  the  interest  of  the  landowner  in  poor  districts  is  lessened, 
and  his  capacity  to  perform  the  moral  obligations  which  his 
position  imposes  upon  him  is  also  diminished,  whilst  class  prejudices, 
instead  of  being  removed  by  contact  on  common  ground,  are 
fostered  by  a  purely  artificial  separation  of  east  and  west,  of  north 
and  south,  in  the  administration  of  local  affairs. 

The  management  of  local  business  by  the  community — i.e.,  by 
all  whose  interests  have  a  common  local  centre — ought  to  be 
steadily  kept  in  view  in  the  division  of  the  kingdom  into  adminis- 
trative districts,  and  there  ought  also  to  be  both  the  power  and 
the  will  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  our  local  areas  from  time  to 
time  as  the  character  and  position  of  the  population  changes.  In 
this  respect  our  local  frontiers  have  been  too  firmly  fixed,  and  they 
have  been  too  little  scientific  in  their  character.  The  little  river 
which  once  formed  a  natural  and  convenient  boundary  line 
between  two  townships  ceases  to  be  so  when  bridged  over,  built 
in,  and  almost  forgotten  by  the  thousands  who  daily  pass  over  it 
on  the  road  between  their  business  and  their  home,  and  if  its 
retention  as  a  line  of  demarcation  tends  to  inequality  of  rating  and 
to  separation  of  local  interest  and  of  local  efi"ort,  it  had  better  go. 
Its  purpose  has  been  served,  and  it  need  no  longer  be  remembered 
save  for  its  connection  with  a  social  condition  which  has  gone 
for  ever. 

Thus  far  I  have  taken  the  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
as  the  basis  of  my  observations.  That  expenditure  is  by  far  the 
largest  item  in  the  account  of  our  local  outlay ;  it  is  of  ancient  date, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  has  remained  comparatively  stationary 
during  a  long  period  of  years.  It  is,  moreover,  almost  entirely 
raised  by  means  of  rates,  the  grants  in  aid  from  the  imperial 
exchequer  being  of  a  minor  character.  For  these  reasons  any 
examination  as  to  its  pressure  and  incidence  is  free  from  those 
complications  which  present   themselves   in   any   inquiry    as   to 
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branches  of  local  expenditure  such  as  the  cost  of  highways, 
education,  police,  and  sanitary  works,  which  are  either  of  more 
recent  date,  or  which,  being  defrayed  partly  out  of  the  general 
taxation  of  the  country  and  partly  out  of  the  local  rates,  fall  less 
obviously,  and  with  less  certainty,  upon  a  particular  class  of 
property.  Much  of  that  which  has  been  advanced  as  to  the  poor 
rate  properly  so  called  is,  however,  equally  applicable  to  other 
divisions  of  our  common  expenditure.  We  find  the  same  failure 
to  distiliguish  the  actual  contributor,  the  same  inclination  to  regard 
simplicity  of  collection  as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  local  taxation,  and 
the  same  want  of  clear  and  accurate  principles  and  of  the  practical 
and  equitable  application  of  those  principles,  as  we  noticed  in  the 
case  of  the  relief  of  the  poor.  One  of  the  rates  referred  to  seems 
to  deserve  especial  notice,  on  account  of  the  remarkable  illustration 
it  affords  of  the  haphazard  fashion  in  which  in  times  of  prosperity, 
and  perhaps  even  in  times  of  depression,  we  raise  the  moneys  we 
require  for  public  purposes  I  refer  to  the  rate  levied  in  support 
of  our  school  boards.  When,  in  1870,  the  nation,  under  Mr. 
Forster's  guidance,  commenced  for  the  first  time  to  realise  its 
responsibilities  and  its  necessities  in  the  matter  of  public  elementary 
education,  it  needed  no  prophet  to  predict  that  the  work  then 
fairly  taken  in  hand  would  involve  a  considerable  pecuniary  outlay. 
And  yet,  as  it  seems  to  me,  no  care  whatever  was  taken  to  secure 
the  discharge  of  that  outlay  on  any  sound  principle,  or,  indeed,  on 
any  principle  whatevei-.  There  were  houses  and  the  land,  properties 
palpable  to  the  eye,  and  very  convenient  subjects  of  distraint,  and 
what  more  was  necessary  than  to  empower  the  new  school  boards 
to  rate  the  occupiers,  and  leave  the  burden  thus  imposed  to  adjust 
itself  as  it  might.  As  a  consequence,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  £15,700,000  which  was  raised  during  the 
fourteen  years  from  1871-2  to  1SS4-5  has  been  contributed  by  the 
occupiers  of  rateable  property,  according  to  the  value  of  their 
occupation,  whilst  the  ownership  either  of  rateable  or  of  non- 
rateable  property  has  had  no  weight  at  all  in  the  determination  of 
the  extent  of  the  contribution. 
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It  is  a  well-established  principle  that  new  and  increased 
burdens  fall  upon  the  lessee  or  occupier  from  whom  they  are 
collected,  at  anyrate  until  fresh  terms  of  agreement  are  arranged 
between  him  and  his  superior  landlord,  and  in  this  view  the 
injustice  of  the  arrangement  made  in  1870  becomes  the  more 
apparent.  The  school  board  rates  have  been  imposed  not 
according  to  each  man's  ability  to  pay,  but  according  to  the 
proportion  to  his  income  of  the  value  of  the  property  occupied,  a 
very  different  rule,  and  one  which  has  borne  very  heavily  upon 
those  who  are  compelled  to  devote  a  considerable  share  of  their 
earnings  to  the  payment  of  their  rent.  Local  taxation  reformers 
can  need  no  better  example  of  the  rough-and-ready  nature  of  our 
existing  system  of  rating  than  is  afforded  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  expenses  of  our  school  board  have  been  defrayed. 

There  is  a  minor  item  on  the  revenue  side  of  our  local  budget 
to  which  I  should  like  to  advert,  viz.,  "  Revenue  from  Waterworks 
and  Gasworks,"  which  in  the  year  1884-5  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  £5,388,368.  Few  would  hazard  in  Manchester  the  opinion 
that  the  properties  falling  under  this  head  are  not  proper  subjects  of 
municipal  and  local  enterprise,  and  personally  I  do  not  doubt  that 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  for  all  undertakings  of  the  kind  to  be 
conducted  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  The  supply 
of  water  and  gas  on  any  large  scale  cannot  well  be  vmdertaken  by 
merely  individual  effort,  and  if,  as  is  the  case,  co-operation  of  capital 
and  delegation  of  management  are  necessary  to  the  production 
and  distribution  of  articles  which  are  almost  universally  in 
demand,  and  in  the  supply  of  w^hich  it  is  impracticable  to  permit 
um-estricted  competition,  I  can  see  no  valid  reason  why  the 
community  as  a  whole  should  not  become  the  proprietors  of 
gasworks,  waterworks,  and  other  concerns  which  may  be  considered 
to  fall  within  the  same  category.  But,  if  this  be  conceded,  it 
seems  to  me  equally  to  follow  that  there  ought  to  be  no  desire  to 
caiTy  on  such  undertakings  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  they  can  be 
made  to  yield,  or  to  seek  to  derive  from  the  consumers  of  gas  and 
water    a    substantial   contribution   to   the   general    expenses    of 
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the  locality.  Such  a  profit  seems  to  be  incousistent  with 
the  true  interests  of  the  commuuity.  It  is  exactly  equivalent 
in  its  eifects  to  the  dues  on  coal  and  wine,  which  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  so  emphatically  condemned, 
and  which  seem  doomed  to  be  extinguished  at  an  early 
date.  To  the  extent  that  such  profit  is  derived  the  consumers  of 
water  and  gas  may  be  said  to  be  taxed  not  according  to  their 
ability  to  pay,  but  according  to  their  consumption  of  those  articles, 
which  may  be  quite  a  different  thing.  The  compulsory  purchase 
of  gas  and  water  by  those  who  require  them,  at  a  price  in  excess 
of  the  approximate  cost  of  production,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  species 
of  indirect  taxation  of  a  most  vicious  kind,  seeing  that  both 
articles  are,  to  say  the  least,  important  elements  in  determining 
the  cost  of  production,  if  they,  indeed,  cannot  be  classed  under  the 
head  of  raw  materials.  I  have  been  prompted  to  make  these 
remarks  by  reason  of  the  important  character  of  the  receipts  of 
local  authorities  from  such  sources.  The  expenditure  on  gas 
and  water  works,  as  classified  in  the  Local  Taxation  Returns  for 
1884-5,  amounted  to  no  more  than  £3,221,772,  showing  a  balance 
to  the  credit  of  the  local  authorities  of  £2,166,596.  Some  portion 
of  this  balance  would,  doubtless,  be  devoted  to  the  redemption  of 
debt  and  the  payment  of  interest  on  borrowed  capital,  but  it  is  clear 
that  a  very  substantial  profit  would  remain.  The  fact  is  probably 
appreciated  by  the  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  localities 
in  which  such  pi'ofits  accrue,  just  as  the  recipient  of  a  bonus  from 
a  life  insurance  company  is  apt  to  forget  that  it  is  out  of  his  own 
premiums  that  it  has  been  earned ;  but  I  fancy  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  prima  facie  pleasantness  of  such  aids  to  the  rates,  the 
tendency  of  public  opinion  will  be  towards  the  reduction  of  price 
as  opposed  to  the  receipt  of  profit. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  what  I  am  afraid  has 
been  but  a  discursive  and  inconclusive  commentary  on  a  few  of  the 
multitude  of  topics  which  a  study  of  local  receipts  and  local  ex- 
penditure reveals,  and  I  can  but  plead  that  it  was  impossible  to  do 
more  than  to  make  a  selection  out  of  the  many  points  of  interest 
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to  which  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  public  attention 
should  be  directed. 

Our  system  of  local  administration,  if  system  it  can  be  called, 
presents  to  the  inquirer  details  of  the  most  extraordinary  com- 
plexity. "A  chaos  as  regards  authorities,  a  chaos  as  regards  rates, 
and  a  worse  chaos  than  all  as  regards  areas,"  it  is  not  surprising 
that  in  scarcely  a  single  direction  is  criticism  uncalled  for  and 
amendment  unnecessary.  The  only  wonder  is  that  refoi'm  should 
have  been  so  long  delayed,  and  that  we  should  have  remained  so 
long  content  with  arrangements  presenting  inequalities  and 
anomalies  which  would  be  impossible  in  any  other  country  but  our 
own.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  consolidation  and  equalisation  of 
local  interests  and  local  responsibilities  will,  as  population  in- 
creases and  congregates,  become  more  than  ever  necessary.  The 
growth  of  public  intelligence,  and  of  capacity  to  consider  the  wel- 
fare of  man,  not  merely  as  an  individual  but  as  a  member  of 
society,  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  demand  alike  for  more  efficient 
and  thorough  work  on  existing  lines  and  for  local  co-operation  in 
new  directions.  We  cannot  quarrel  with  this  tendency,  for  it  is 
the  outgrowth  of  the  development  of  our  race ;  but  we  may  at 
least  endeavour,  each  in  his  way,  to  secure  that  the  distribution  of 
the  bm-dens  which  it  will  entail  shall  be  consistent  with  justice, 
both  to  the  community  and  to  the  individual. 
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On  the  Vital  Statistics  of  Towns. 

By  Arthur   Ransome,    M.D.,    M.A.,    F.R.S. 


Read  March  14th,  18S8. 


Twenty  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, I  •wrote  a  paper  on  "Some  Defects  in  the  Registration  of 
Disease  and  Death."  It  Avas  an  unpleasant  task  to  be  obliged  to 
find  fault  with  a  system  that  had  been  inaugurated  by  that  master 
of  vital  statistics,  the  late  Dr.  Farr,  and  that  was,  with  all  its 
faults,  the  foundation  of  all  sanitary  progress  in  this  country. 
False  deductions  were,  liowever,  constantly  being  made  from  the 
tables  of  tlie  Registrar-General,  and  it  was  therefore  important  to 
point  out  certain  sources  of  fallacy.  These  arose  (1)  from  the 
immigration  into  towns  of  young  and  healthy  lives  from  the 
country  ;  (2)  from  the  outflow  of  other  portions  of  the  population  ; 
and  (3)  from  alterations  and  eiTors  in  the  nomenclature  of 
disease.  These  sources  of  error  were  well  known  to  Dr.  Farr  him- 
self, and  to  his  coadjutors  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar-General. 
It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  me  now  to  be  able  to  adduce  evidence 
of  this  fact,  and  at  the  same  time  to  call  attention  to  a  method 
by  which  many  false  deductions  from  mortality  tables  may  be 
avoided. 

In  the  Registrai'-General's  Annual  Summary  for  the  year  1883, 
he  points  out  the  difficulty  of  comparing  different  towns  in  regard 
to  the  healthiness  of  their  respective  populations.  He  shows  that 
deductions  drawn  simply  from  their  general  death-rates  are  liable 
to  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions,  unless  it  has  been  previously 
ascertained  that  the  towns  thus  put  into  comparison  show  no 
material  differences  from  each  other,  in  respect  of  the  age  and  sex 
distribution  of  their  populations.  For,  as  he  says,  "it  is  self- 
evident  that  if  one  town  contains  a  much  larger  proportion,  either 
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of  very  old  persons  or  of  very  young  chiUlren,  than  another,  its 
general   death-rate   will  necessarily  be  higher  than  that  of  such 
other,  although  the  two  are  on  an  exact  equality  as  regards  the 
death-rates  at  the  several  age  periods ;  and  so  it  will  also  be  if  the 
one  town  has  a  much  larger  proportion  of  males  than  the  other, 
inasmuch  as  the  male  death-rate  is  almost  invariably  higher  than 
the  female  death-rate.     Thus,  taking  the  population  of  each  of  the 
twenty-eight  towns,  with  the  age  and  sex  distribution  shown  at  the 
last  census,  and  applying  to  it  the  mean  annual  death-rate  for  each 
sex  at  each  age  period  in  England  and  "Wales  in  1871-80,  we  have 
a  series  of  death-rates,  Avhich  are  given  in  column  I.  of  the  Table 
on  page  89.     IL  will  at  once  be  seen  that  these  rates  differ  consider- 
ably from  each  other,  and  from  the  rate  in  England  and  Wales  as 
a   whole.      The    differences   are   caused   simply   and   wholly   by 
difference  in  sex  and  age  distribution,  the  rates  being  those  which 
would  have  been  recorded  in  the  towns  as  their  general  death-rates, 
had  their  male  and  female  populations  been  equally  healthy  with 
the  male  and   female   population  of  the  entire   country  at  each 
separate  age  period.      It  will  be  convenient   to  speak  of  these 
hypothetical  death-rates  in  column  I.  as  the  standa7-d  rates.   Before, 
thei'efore,  the  recorded  death-rates  in  the  towns  can  be  fairly  put 
into  comparison  with  each  other  as  measures  of  healthiness,  they 
must  be  corrected  for  these  inherent  differences  of  the  itandard 
rates  ;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  correction  for  1871-80  will  be  duly 
made,  if  the  recorded    rate  in  each  town  be  multiplied   by  the 
number   against  the   town    in    column    11.  ;    this    number    being- 
obtained  by  dividing  the  annual  death-rate  in  England  and  Wales 
hi  the  decade  (21-27)  by  the  standard  death-rate  in  column  I. 
The  recorded  death-rates  in  the  several  great  towns  in  1883  are 
given  in  column  III.  ;  multiplying  these  by  the  factors  we  obtain 
the  corrected  death-rates  in  column  IV.     These  are  the  death-rates 
that  would  have  been  recorded  in  each  town  had  its  population 
been  identical,  so  far  as  age  and  sex  distribution  are  concerned, 
with  the  population  of  England  and  Wales ;  and  it  will  at  once  be 
seen,  on  comparing  the  recorded  with  the  corrected  rates,  that  tho 
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mortality  of  the  towns  as  compared  witli  that  of  the  entire  country 
is,  with  but  few  exceptions,  very  much  greater  than  would  be 
concluded  from  the  recorded  general  death-rates.  The  towns 
contain,  as  a  rule,  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  aged  persons,  and 
a  much  higher  proportion  of  persons  in  the  prime  of  life,  as  also  a 
much  higher  proportion  of  females,  than  does  the  country  at  large  ; 
and  though  these  advantages  are  somewhat  counter-balanced  by  an 
excess  in  the  proportion  of  children,  they  are  so  to  a  limited  extent 
only." 


Towns  in  the  order  • 

of  their 

Corrected  Death-rates. 

Standard 
Death- 
rate.* 

Factor  for 
Correction 
for  Sex  and 
Age  Dis- 
triijution.t 

Recorded 
Death- 
rate. 

Corrected 
Death- 
rate,  t 

Compara- 
tive 
MortaUty 
Figure.§ 

Column  1. 

Column  2. 

Column  3. 

Column  4. 

Column  5. 

28  Towns      

19-96 
20-55 
22-24 
20-45 
20-65 

20 -de 

19"2t5 
20-31 
21-48 
19-89 
20-04 
19-58 
20-63 
19-60 
20-07 
19-95 
19-37 
20-62 
19-41 
19-54 
19-17 
19-78 
19-90 
20-43 
19-52 
20-10 
19-59 
19-39 
19-09 

1-0657 
1-0H51 
0-9565 
1-0402 
10301 
1.0296 
1-1045 
1-0474 
0-9903 
1-0695 
1-0615 
1-0864 
10311 
1-0853 
1-0599 
1-0663 
1-0982 
10316 
1-0959 
1-0886 
1-1097 
1-0754 
1-0689 
1-0412 
1-0898 
1-0583 
1-0859 
1-0971 
1-1143 

21-57 
17-90 
19-64 
18-09 
18-61 
19-22 
18-34 
19-40 
20-86 
19-8G 
'20-44 
20-04 
21-27 
20-21 
21-26 
21-34 
21-30 
22-80 
21-68 
22-41 
22-00 
22-93 
23-26 
24-54 
24-50 
25-46 
25-48 
26-69 
27-64 

22-09 
18-53 
18-79 
18-82 
19-17 
19-79 
20-26 
20-32 
20-66 
21-24 
21-70 
21-77 
21-93 
21  -93 
22-53 
22-75 
23-39 
23-52 
23-76 
24-40 
24-41 
24-66 
24-86 
-25-55 
26-70 
26-94 
27-67 
29-28 
30-80 

1178 

Bristol 

949 

Norwich  

Derby    

963 
964 

982 

1014 

1038 

1041 

1058 

1088 

1112 

Halifax 

1115 

1123 

Cardiff           

1123 

1154 

1165 

1198 

Hull  

1205 

1217 

Salf  ord 

1260 

Oldham     

1251 

Sheffield   

1-263 

1274 

1309 

1368 

1380 

1418 

1500 

1578 

*  The  standard  death-rate  signifies  the  death-rate  at  all  ages,  calculated  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  rate  at  each  of  12  age  periods  in  each  town  was  the  same  as  in  England 
and  Wales  during  the  10  years  1871-80,  the  death-rate  at  all  ages  in  England  and  Wales 
during  that  period  being  21-27  per  1,000. 

t  The  factor  for  correction  is  the  figure  by  which  the  recorded  death-rate  should  1  pe 
multiplied  in  order  to  correct  for  variations  of  sex  and  age  distribution. 

J  The  corrected  de.ath-rate  is  the  recorded  death-rate  multiplied  by  the  factor  for 
correction. 

§  The  comp.arative  mortality  figrire  represents  the  corrected  death-rate  in  each  town, 
compared  with  the  recorded  death-r.-ite,  at  all  ages,  in  England  and  Wales  in  1SS:( 
taken  as  1,000. 
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By  this  new  health  test  we  are  saved  from  most  of  the  mere 
numerical  errors  to  which  we  were  formerly  liable  when  comparing 
the  mortality  of  different  towns. 

I  fear,  however  that  the  patriotic,  or  perhaps  more  correctly 
the  civic,  feelings  of  many  of  us  will  be  shocked  at  seeina:  the 
position  now  held  by  Manchester  and  Salford  in  this  table.  In 
spite  of  much  expenditure  of  money — in  spite  of  the  ability  and 
energy  of  their  Health  Officers — and  notwithstanding  a  large 
decline  in  their  rates  of  mortality,  these  twin  towns  are  sadly 
lagging  behind  in  the  race  after  health.  Manchester  is  now  the 
worst  town  in  the  kingdom,  and  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  her  inhabi- 
tants die,  over  and  above  the  avemge  lost  in  28  other  towns. 

Salford  is  only  25  per  cent,  behind. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  heavy  comparative  mortality  in 
Manchester  is  due  to  any  want  of  information  supplied  to  the  City 
Council  by  their  Health  Office. 

The  local  statistics  of  mortality  in  Manchester  and  Salford  are 
of  the  most  elaborate  and  detailed  nature.  Each  borough  is 
divided  into  a  series  of  small  districts.  In  Salford  they  are  veiy 
small,  being  the  enumeration  districts  used  at  the  census.  But 
in  both  boroughs  the  statistics  are  so  admirably  kept  that  it  is  not 
only  possible  to  ascei'tain  the  mortality  of  each  district,  but  also 
that  of  every  street  and  alley,  and  even  of  every  house.  The 
authorities  have  thus  complied  with  the  conditions  laid  down  by 
Dr.  Sutherland  in  his  paper  to  the  International  Sanitary  Con- 
gress, where  he  says,  "  To  arrive  at  the  truth  the  inquiry  must  be 
carried  much  farther — '  individual  streets  must  be  taken,  indi- 
vidual houses  must  be  taken,  and  even  individual  parts  of  houses.' 
By  pursuing  this  method,  not  only  are  towns  compared  with 
towns,  but  stx'eets  with  streets,  and  houses  with  houses,  in  the 
same  town," 

"  The  basis  of  all  true  sanitary  statistics  is  street  to  street  and 
house  to  house  inquiry."  I  may  say  that  I  have  recently  availed 
myself  of  such  tables,  provided  for  me  most  kindly  by  the  two 
Health  Officers,  to  ascertain  therein  the  distribution  of  consumptio.i. 
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They  have  also  collected  information  on  most  of  the  other  points 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Sutherland,  except  perhaps  "  statistics  of  schools 
v?ith  reference  to  sickness,"  and  "  statistics  showing  the  effect  of 
whole  time  and  half  time  teaching  upon  health,  and  the  effect  of 
exercises,  drills,  and  active  occupation  on  the  health  of  school 
children." 

In  addition  to  all  these  particulars  the  Health  Officers,  by 
means  of  a  compulsory  notification  of  disease,  are  supplied  with 
intelligence  of  the  outbreak  of  any  serious  form  of  infectious 
disease — such  as  small-pox,  scarlet  and  enteric  fevers,  measles,   &c 

It  might  seem  difficult  to  devise  anything  more  perfect  than 
the  Health  intelligence  obtained  l)y  those  two  officers,  and  yet  I 
feel  sure  that  the  Officers  of  Health  themselves  would  wish  for 
something  better.  It  is  always  pleasanter  to  point  out  excellence 
than  to  indicate  defects.  Nevertheless  I  will  ventiu'e  to  show 
in  what  respects  these  otherwise  admirable  statistics  might  be 
made  still  more  perfect — how  thej  might  be  made  to  give  informa- 
tion that  could  be  more  thoroughly  relied  iipon — and  how  they 
could  be  used  so  as  to  advance  Medical  and  Sanitaiy  Science. 

One  of  the  most  important  means  by  which  both  these  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge  could  be  advanced  would  be,  to  search 
into  the  varying  prevalence  of  different  diseases  under  different 
conditions  of  time  and  place.  Now  the  mortality  statistics  at  the 
command  of  the  Health  Officers  and  of  the  medical  profession 
generally,  are  almost  useless  for  these  purposes. 

1.  Because  although  in  some  few  instances  attempts  are  made 
to  indicate  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  fatal  illness,  no 
idea  whatever  is  given  in  the  death  certificate,  of  the  place  where 
it  originated.  This  uncertainty,  both  as  to  the  place  and  time  at 
which  a  disease  was  contracted,  makes  it  impossible  to  compare 
the  mortality  retvirns  of  different  periods  antl  different  districts. 

2.  Because  a  certain  varying  proportion  of  the  deaths 
recorded  by  the  Registrar-General  are  not  certified  at  all  by 
medical  men,  and  still  more  because  the  proportion  of  such 
uncertified  deaths  has  varied  from  time  to  time.     In  the  report  of 
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a  Committee  instituted  by  this  Society  in  1866  to  inquire  into  the 
defects  of  the  system  of  registration  of  deaths,  it  is  stated  that 
Dr.  Farr  calculated  that  in  17  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
deaths  registered  in  England  and  Wales,  no  clue  is  given  as  to  the 
cause  of  death,  and  your  Committee  considered  this  an  under- 
estimate. They  remark  that  "  in  the  North  of  England  one 
half  of  the  population  amongst  the  working  class  is  attended  by 
irregiUar  practitioners. " 

They  also  quote  a  communication  to  the  Privy  Council  by  Dr. 
Buchanan,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  South  "Wales  generally 
the  registration  books  were  in  a  state  of  hopeless  confusion — thus 
at  Llanbedr,  out  of  500  notices  of  death  101  were  certified,  399 
Avere  not;  and  in  St.  David's,  out  of  the  same  number  only  15 
were  certified. 

At  the  present  time  in  Salford,  Dr.  Tatham  informs  us  that  the 
proportion  of  uncertified  to  total  deaths  is  a  httle  over  4  per  cent. 
He  also  tells  me  that  an  additional  4:"4  per  cent,  of  deaths  are 
certified  by  the  coroner,  and  he  remarks  that  "  these  latter  disquiet 
me  almost  as  much  as  the  '  non-certified,'  for  the  deaths  are  practi- 
cally certified  by  the  coroner's  jury,  frequently  without  medical 
evidence  or  post-mortem  examination." 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  uncertainty  as  to  this  ratio  in 
different  places  and  at  different  times  is  even  more  important 
tlian  the  fact  itself,  for  it  renders  any  comparison  between  districts 
with  respect  to  certain  complaints  almost  hopeless. 

Thus  I  have  myself  been  interested  in  observing  the  distribu- 
tion of  consumption  throughout  the  country,  and  should  gladly 
have  availed  myself  of  Dr.  Haviland's  map,  compiled  by  him  with 
so  much  industry,  but  a  mere  glance  at  it  shows  how  little  to  be 
relied  upon  are  the  Registrar-General's  returns,  relating  to  this 
disease,  from  which  it  has  been  constructed. 

The  enormous  prevalence  of  the  disease  which  exists  through- 
out Wales  is  evidently  eiToneously  given,  and  is  probably  due 
ta  the  cause  now  noted,  and  to  that  which  we  must  notice  in  the 
next  place. 
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3.  The  returns  are  misleading  ou  account  of  the  inaccuracy  of 
tlie  diagnosis  of  disease,  and  on  account  of  the  imperfection  of 
the  nomenclature  used,  either  now  or  in  former  3'^ears.  One  chief 
cause  of  the  certainly  en'oncous  representation  of  the  prevalence 
of  consumption  in  Wales,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Principality 
it  is  usual  to  set  down  any  fatal  illness,  that  has  been  accompanied 
by  wasting  of  the  flesh,  to  consumption. 

But  this  is  only  one  instance  ovit  of  many  of  the  uncertainty 
introduced  into  the  returns  by  errors  in  diagnosis,  by  wilful  mis- 
statements, and  by  ignorant  nomenclature. 

How  frequently  consumption  is  mistaken  for  bronchitis,  and 
vice  veisd,  it  would  be  difficult  to  saj'. 

Again,  how  seldom  are  alcoholism  or  syphilis  entered  as  tlie 
causes  of  death,  and  yet  these  diseases  are  probably  amongst  the 
most  deadly  of  the  scourges  of  mankind. 

It  is  furtlier  only  necessary  to  glance  through  Dr.  Farr's  list 
of  foolish  or  meaningless  designations  of  certain  of  the  causes  of 
death,  to  see  how  grievously  scientific  medicine  is  hampei'ed  in 
statistical  inquiries.  The  following  are  only  a  few  of  such  so-called 
fatal  diseases  :  "  Corn,  bad  mouth,  cold,  irritation,  rash,  rising  of 
the  lights,  wenrying,  windy  gravel,"  and  so  on. 

4.  And  lastly,  there  is  often  a  distinct  change  made  in  the 
mode  in  which  deaths  from  the  same  disease  are  recorded  under 
different  heads. 

Thus,  owing  to  an  improvement  of  nomenclature,  the  term 
*'  dropsy  "  has  in  many  cases  given  way  to  the  disease  of  the  organ 
out  of  whose  derangement  this  condition  has  arisen,  and  hence 
diseases  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys  have  of  late  years  appa- 
rently increased  in  prevalence. 

Under  the  head  of  cancer,  also,  many  subdivisions  now  appear 
that  were  not  formerly  discriminated. 

These  changes  do  not  make  it  easy  to  compare  former  times 
with  our  own. 

The  late  Dr.  Farr  was  always  zealous  for  the  improvement  of 
the  records  of  mortality,  which  he  had  alreadv  done  so  much  to 
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promote.  More  than  20  years  ago,  in  a  letter  to  the  Registrar- 
General,  he  made  an  important  suggestion  that  would  have  greatly 
reduced  the  sources  of  error  in  these  returns. 

This  letter  is  published  in  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report, 
and  the  portions  relating  to  this  suggestion  are  worthy  of  being 
quoted  in  extenso. 

He  first  points  out  that — 

"  Thousands  of  deaths  occur  without  any  scientific  inquiry 
into  the  cause  of  death  ;  and  in  thousands  of  other  cases  medical 
science  seeks  in  vain  to  unravel  the  mystery  which  enshrouds  the 
extinction  of  life."  To  remove  the  first  of  these  defects  he  then 
proposes  that,  "  in  every  case  of  death  without  medical  attendance 
np  to  the  date  of  death,  in  which  the  certificate  could  not  be 
obtained  from  a  legally  qualified  medical  attendant,  an  informant, 
or  the  occupier  of  the  house,  or  in  his  defaiilt  an  inmate,  should 
be  bound  to  give  notice  to  a  medical  officer  specially  appointed  for 
the  duty  in  each  of  the  districts  of  the  kingdom.  This  registration 
medical  officer  would  thei'efore  visit  the  body,  and  if  all  was  clear, 
and  admitted  of  satisfactory  determination,  send  his  medical  certi- 
ficate of  the  probable  cause  of  death  by  the  informant,  or  by  post, 
to  the  registrar,  who  would  upon  its  receipt  register  the  death, 
and  issue  his  certificate  for  burial  in  the  usual  course.  The 
registration  medical  officer  would,  if  the  case  was  enveloped  in  any 
suspicion  or  obscurity,  refuse  his  certificate  until  an  inquest  had 
been  held  or  refused  by  the  coroner,  whose  inquiry  should  by  no 
means  be  superseded." 

"  The  registration  medical  officer  should  be  specially  qualified  to 
conduct  post-mortem  examinations,  and,  on  being  summoned,  might 
appear  as  the  medical  witness  at  the  inquest.  By  practice  he 
would  acquire  aptitude  in  the  investigation  of  the  obscurer  causes 
of  death,  and  in  the  detection  of  crime.  Under  this  system  every 
death,  and  the  cause  of  every  death,  would  be  certified ;  and 
poisonings,  and  criminal  attempts  on  the  life  of  children  or  adults 
would  be  less  fi-equent,  as  they  would  with  difficulty  escape  detec- 
tion.    Expected  impunity  would  not  incite  men  and  women  into 
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the  commission  of  fearful  crimes.     And  human  life  would  be  under 
a  new  safeguard." 

The   advantages  of  the  proposed  amendments  may  be  briefly 
enumerated : — 

"  1.  The  cause  of  death  would  in  all  cases  be  certified  by  one 
professional  witness,  and  would  be  recorded  as  correctly  as  is 
practicable  in  the  present  state  of  science." 

"  2.  The  fact  that  a  given  person  died  at  a  given  place  would  be 
attested  by  the  informant  as  at  present,  and  the  evidence  would 
be  enormously  strengthened  by  an  educated  witness.  While  so 
large  a  portion  of  our  informants  cannot  even  write  their  names 
this  is  of  great  importance." 

"  3.  Secret  murders  and  attempts  on  life,  and  deaths  of  children 
or  of  old  people  from  neglect,  could  rarely  escape  detection  ;  they 
would,  other  things  being  equal,  be  less  frequent  than  they  have 
been  in  past  times.  Life  would  become  more  secure.  The  public 
solicitude,  like  a  Providence  watching  over  all,  would  cherish  the 
reverence  of  all  classes  for  human  life." 

"  4.  The  frauds  of  informants  would  be  less  common,  and  no 
registrar  would  again  manufacture  fictitious  entries,  thereby  throw- 
ing discredit    on  the  whole  of  the  Jiational  registers." 

"  5.  Much  trouble  would  be  saved  to  the  public,  who  are  now 
put  to  expense  in  getting  corroborative  certificates,  as  it  is  felt 
that  the  present  certified  copy  of  an  entry  is  most  imperfect 
evidence  of  the  death  and  identity  of  deceased  persons.  The  cost  of 
registration  medical  officers  and  of  inspectors  would  not  exceed  in 
the  aggregate  £50,000." 

"  If  we  compare  this  sum  and  the  value  of  the  services  for 
which  it  is  to  be  paid,  with  the  cost  of  inquests,  and  the  cost 
of  funerals,   it  does  not  appear  to  be   great  or  extravagant." 

Dr.  Farr  then  suggested  that  the  officer  he  thus  proposed  to 
institute  might  be  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  district.  At 
the  present  time,  when  these  ofiicers  have  been  appointed  in  every 
district,  he  would  certainly  be  the  fittest  person  to  fill  the  post. 
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There  can  be  uo  doubt  that  a  gi-eat  improvement  would  have 
taken  place  in  the  death-records,  if  this  suggestion  had  been  acted 
upon.  It  was  supported,  I  may  say,  at  the  time  by  a  memorial 
from  our  Sanitary  Association,  and  it  is  somewhat  tantalising  to 
think  that  if  the  measure  had  been  carried  out,  we  should  have  had 
for  the  past  twenty  years  mortality  statistics  of  real  value,  in  place 
of  the  almost  useless  tables  that  are  now  collected  by  the  Registrar- 
General  at  great  cost,  and  with  great  expenditure  of  labour. 

The  second  group  of  Statistics  available  to  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  is  also  of  little  use  for  the  purposes  of  scientific  research. 

The  Notification  of  Infectious  Disease  was  doubtless  originally 
adopted  by  the  Sanitary  Authorities  of  towns,  mainly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  these  officers  to  obtain  early  information  of  the 
presence  of  a  disorder  that  might  become  epidemic,  and  the  sole 
means  that  have  so  far  commended  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  these  disorders  have  been  Isolation  and  Disinfection. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  in  disparagement  of  these 
excellent  means  of  staying  the  progress  of  epidemics  ;  nor  can  any 
praise  be  too  high  for  the  diligence  and  acumen  shown  by  many 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  in  searching  for  the  sources  and  the 
modes  of  conveyance  of  the  infecting  virus  ;  but  these  are  not  the 
only  ways  in  wliich  those  diseases  may  be  met.  We  do  not  only 
seek  to  suppress  them  when  they  arise,  but  to  prevent  their  origin. 
In  order  to  cany  out  this  aim,  it  is  necessary  thoroughly  to  study 
their  natural  history ;  to  know  their  habitats,  the  places  most 
favom-able  to  their  germination  ;  the  conditions  under  which  they 
can  most  readily  assume  the  epidemic  form  ;  the  relations  to  them 
of  surrounding  circumstances,  of  the  weather,  or  of  seasc  n ;  the 
condition  of  the  soil ;  and  even  the  kind  and  quality  of  provisions. 
The  concurrence  of  other  complaints  should  also  be  noted,  and 
especially  the  predisposition  to  any  specific  disease,  occasioned  by 
previous  aflfectious  of  the  parts  most  attacked  by  the  epidemic 
virus — the  throat,  for  instance,  in  scarlet  fever ;  the  air  passages 
in  measles  and  whooping  cough  ;  the  bowels  in  enteric  fever  and 
cholera.     We  also  need  more  information  as  to  the  conditions  that 
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favour  the  recnidesceuce  of  epidemics — i.e.,  their  rise  again  after  a 
fall.  All  these  are  points  that  need  investigation  if  epidemics  are 
to  be  prevented. 

Moreover,  in  course  of  time,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  predict 
the  coming  of  an  epidemic,  with  at  least  as  much  certainty  as  we 
now  receive  tidings  ot  a  coming  cyclonic  storm,  and  its  probable 
track  should  be  marked  out  before  its  amval. 

But  for  all  these  purposes,  it  is  essential  that  the  returns 
obtained  by  means  of  the  notification  of  disease  should  be  made 
more  serviceable  than  they  are  at  present.  Not  only  should  they 
be  published  en  masse,  as  they  are  now,  but  they  should  be  broken 
up  and  detailed,  so  as  to  show  the  incidence  of  the  disease  at 
different  periods  in  each  district  of  the  town. 

They  ought  also  to  be  made  comparable  ;  that  is,  it  should  be 
possible  to  compare  one  season  with  another  season,  and  one  dis- 
trict with  another  district. 

This  is  not  the  case  at  present,  for  the  proportion  of  the  cases 
reported  to  the  total  number  of  the  population  is  not  known. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  ascertain  this.  In  the  weekly 
returns  of  the  Sanitary  Association  a  device  was  adopted,  at  my 
own  suggestion,  by  which  a  very  close  approximation  to  this  pro- 
portion could  be  obtained. 

This  was  to  obtain  simultaneously  with  the  disease  returns,  a 
record  of  the  mortality  occurring  amongst  the  cases  reported. 
This  was  then  compared  with  the  total  mortality,  and  a  very  f\\ir 
guess  could  be  made  as  to  the  total  number  of  cases  occurring 
within  the  district. 

The  mortality  returns  were  strictly  confidential,  and  thus  no 
invidious  remarks  could  be  based  upon  them.  This  device,  if 
carried  out  in  all  the  towns  where  notification  of  disease  is  obtained, 
would  enable  us  to  compare  the  records  of  one  place  with  those  of 
another,  and  thiis  would  permit  us  to  follow  several  of  the  lines  of 
inquiry  which  I  have  suggested  as  desirable. 

But  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  registration  of  sickness  cannot 
be  carried  fiu-ther  than  it  is  at  present.     Thus  it  would  be  very 
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important  from  time  to  time  to  ascertain  the  prevalence  of  puer- 
peral and  rheumatic  fever,  of  pneumonia  and  diarrhoea,  of  cancer, 
syphilis,  and  goitre. 

Again,  there  are  many  diseases  that,  being  neither  epidemic 
nor  often  fatal,  are  commonly  regarded  "without  concern.  Thus, 
as  the  Royal  Sanitary  Commissioners  remark :  "  Ague  is  very 
rarely  fatal — it  counts  for  little  on  the  register  of  deaths ;  yet 
ague,  in  all  its  various  forms  and  its  long  abiding,  is  a  great  hiu- 
derer  of  work,  a  great  burden  on  the  wealth  of  the  nation — a 
burden  which  good  sanitary  arrangements  could  remove  ; "  and  so 
of  scrofula,  diarrhoea,  and  many  other  disabling  maladies. 

A  more  complete  registration  of  sickness  would  show  whether, 
and  in  what  degree,  legislation  is  needed  for  the  prevention  of 
diseases  dependent  on  occupations  and  social  habits. 

"  The  effects  of  social  vices  and  vicious  habits  of  life,  and 
whether  any  of  them  are  sources  of  such  sickness,  poverty,  and 
decay  as  to  justify,  on  public  grounds,  a  considerable  expenditure 
of  money  and  executive  force,  cannot  be  known  without  regis- 
tration." 

Dr.  Farr's  remarks  upon  this  subject,  in  the  supplement  to  the 
Registrar-General's  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report,  are  an  impor- 
tant incentive  to  an  effort  to  improve  the  statistics  of  non- 
fatal sickness.  He  says :  "  The  reports  of  the  existing  Medical 
Officers  are  of  great  practical  value,  and  will  become  more  valuable 
every  day.  What  is  wanted  is  a  staff  officer  in  eveiy  county  or 
great  city,  with  clerks,  to  enable  him  to  analyse  and  publish  the 
results  of  weekly  returns  of  sickness,  to  be  procured  from  every 
district ;  distinguishing  as  the  army  returns  do,  the  new  cases,  the 
recoveries,  the  deaths  reported  weekly,  and  the  remaining  in  the 
several  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  workhouses.  These  compiled 
on  a  uniform  plan,  when  consolidated  in  the  Metropolis,  would  be 
of  national  concern.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  returns  of 
sickness  should,  to  save  time,  be  sent  to  London,  and  there  analysed 
on  a  uniform  system,  as  the  cavises  of  death  are.  That  with  the 
present  postal  aiTangements  is  quite  practicable.    The  thing  to  aim 
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at  ultimately  is  a  returu  of  the  cases  of  sickness  in  the  civil  popu- 
lation as  complete  as  is  now  procured  from  the  army  in  England. 
It  will  be  an  invaluable  contribution  to  therapeutics,  as  well  as  to 
hygiene  :  for  it  will  enable  the  therapeutists  to  determine  the  dura- 
tion and  the  fatality  of  all  forms  of  disease,  under  the  several 
existing  systems  of  treatment,  in  the  various  sanitary  and  social 
conditions  of  the  people.  Illusion  will  be  dispelled,  quackery  as 
completely  as  astrology  suppressed,  a  science  of  therapeutics 
created,  suffering  diminished,  life  shielded  from  many  dangers. 
The  national  returns  of  cases  and  of  causes  of  death  will  be  an 
arsenal  which  the  genius  of  English  healers  cannot  fail  to  turn  to 
account." 

Bat  I  have  not  yet  come  to  the  end  of  the  list  of  vital 
statistics  that  are  required  before  a  Sanitary  Authority  can  be 
said  to  know  all  that  is  necessary  about  the  population  under  its 
charge." 

As  Dr.  Farr  has  pointed  out  (Sanitary  Statistics,  International 
Sanitary  Congress,  p.  5)  :  "  The  health  of  a  population  is  further 
indicated  by  the  proportion  of  the  sick  and  infirm  at  each  age. 
The  terms  infirm  and  sick  are  far  from  expressing  ideas  so  definite 
as  death.  The  sense  in  which  they  are  used  should,  therefore,  be 
defined.  The  numbers  sick  and  infirm,  in  the  popular  sense  of 
the  terms,  however,  admit  of  comparison.  The  value  of  the  re- 
sults is  greatly  enhanced  by  stating  the  numbers  suffering  from 
each  kind  of  infirmity  and  sickness — the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb, 
idiotic,  insane,  lame.  The  diseases  of  the  population  at  the  time 
the  census  was  taken  were  distinguished  in  Ireland,  and  the  re- 
sults were  afterwards  analysed  by  Surgeon  Wilde." 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  at  each  decennial  census  these  points 
should  again  be  inquired  into,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Lastly,  we  require  to  know  something  of  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  so-called  healthy  portions  of  the  population.  As  Dr. 
Farr  again  points  out  : 
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"  The  stature,  the  weight,  the  strength,  the  working  power, 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  people  are  indications  of  health  w^hich 
should  be  explored  in  groups  of  the  population  at  each  age."  The 
first  four  of  these  conditions  all  admit  of  accurate  measurement, 
and  although  it  would  not  be  possible  to  carry  out  this  measure 
for  a  whole  population,  observations  might  be  made  from  time  to 
time  upon  certain  numbers  of  the  people  at  all  ages. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value  to  a  Health  Authority 
of  such  information  as  is  here  demanded  by  Dr.  FaiT.  By  means 
of  the  returns  of  disease  and  death  we  are  informed  as  to  the 
actual  losses  sustained  by  the  community  from  certain  causes  ;  biit 
these  figiu-es  tell  iis  very  little  of  the  ultimate  effect  upon  the 
physical  power  of  the  population.  We  cannot  measure  this 
influence  by  the  simple  record  of  the  numbers  directly  affected. 
We  have  to  learn  their  efiects  upon  the  following  generation,  and 
this  can  only  be  ascertained  by  such  careful  direct  measurements  as 
are  here  recommended.  As  Lord  Derby  has  said:  "Don't  fancy 
that  the  mischief  done  by  disease  spreading  through  the 
community  is  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  deaths  that  ensue. 
That  is  the  least  part  of  the  result.  As  in  a  battle,  the  killed 
bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  wounded.  It  is  not  merely  by 
the  crowded  hospitals,  the  frequent  funerals,  the  destitution  of 
families,  or  the  increased  pressure  of  public  burdens  that  you 
may  test  the  suffering  of  a  nation  over  which  sickness  has  passed. 
The  real  and  lasting  injury  lies  in  the  deterioration  of  race,  in  the 
seeds  of  disease  transmitted  to  future  generations,  in  the 
degeneracy  and  decay  which  are  never  detected  till  the  evil  is 
irreparable,  and  of  which,  even  then,  the  cause  remains  often 
undiscovered. 

It  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  importance  of  this  inquiry, 
if  we  were  to  point  to  the  differences  of  opinion  that  now  prevail 
as  to  whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  any  deterioration  now  going  on 
in  the  English  race.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  told  that  the 
English  of  the  present  day  are  both  a  larger  and  a  stronger  race 
than  in  the  past ;  that  very  few  modern  soldiers  could  get  into  the 
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armour  now  stored  up  iu  the  Tower  of  London,  for  it  would  be  too 
small ;  that  every  day  in  athletic  contests  the  records  of  former 
times  are  being  exceeded ;  that  men  now-a-days  can  run  further 
and  faster,  can  leap  liigher  and  wider  jumps,  they  can  swim  fur- 
ther and  for  longer  periods,  and  can  stand  prolonged  fetigue  better 
than  their  forefathers.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  they  are  longer 
lived. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that  these  statements 
only  apply  to  limited  classes  of  the  population,  and  that  they  are 
not  true  with  respect  to  that  ever-increasing  portion,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  our  large  towns. 

In  his  able  essay  on  the  "Dangers  of  the  Deterioration  of  Race 
in  Large  Towns,"  Dr.  Morgan  calls  attention  to  the  low  physical 
condition  of  the  poor  in  Manchester.  He  says  (p.  5)  :  "I  have 
been  much  struck  by  the  singular  want  of  stamina  which  charac- 
terises them  as  a  class,  manifesting  itself  either  iu  the  gait,  the 
bearing,  the  voice,  or  the  frame.  Instances  in  which  the  muscular 
system  is  fully  developed,  or  well  strung,  are  remarkably  rare. 
Few  are  men  of  that  calibre  from  which  we  might  expect  either 
vigorous  or  healthy  offspring,  or  arduous  or  sustained  labour. 
Cases  of  deformity,  accompanied  by  actual  distortions,  are  by  no 
means  uncommon,  while  minor  physical  defects,  many  of  them 
denoting  no  trifling  constitutional  ailments,  are  deplorably  fre- 
quent." 

It  is  also  stated  that  "in  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts, 
four  out  of  every  five  men  sent  up  by  recruiting  sergeants  for 
medical  inspection  are  rejected  on  the  ground  of  physical  disquali- 
fication." 

But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  test  these  conflicting  views  by 
existing  periodical  measurements,  still  less  to  compare  one  period 
with  another  in  this  regard.  I  have  myself  an  impression  that 
during  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  some  improvement  in 
the  physical  condition  of  the  workpeople  of  Manchester  ;  that  the 
generation  now  growing  up  has,  on  the  whole,  been  better  fed,  and 
less  severely  worked  than  the  one  preceding  it,  and  that  the  result 
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has  been  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  appearance  and  in  the 
health  of  both  male  and  female  workers.  But  I  am  quite  unable 
to  appeal  to  any  satisfactory  statistics  in  support  of  this  view. 

The  only  measurements  we  possess  have  for  the  most  part  been 
made  by  private  individuals ;  thus  Dr.  Ferguson,  of  Bolton,  in  his 
capacity  of  certifying  surgeon,  made  a  number  of  measurements  of 
the  young  persons  presenting  themselves  before  him,  and  he  came 
to  some  very  adverse  conclusions  respecting  the  children  of  the 
working  classes. 

Mr.  Cliarles  Roberts  made  still  more  extended  observations, 
and  published  them  in  his  paper,  read  before  the  Statistical  Society, 
on  "  The  Physical  Requirements  of  Factory  Children."  Dr. 
Beddoe,  of  Clifton,  obtained  measurements  of  groups  of  the  popula- 
tion, in  the  different  counties  of  England  and  Scotland  and  other 
parts,  in  relation  to  height,  weight,  girth,  breadth  of  shoulders, 
and  so  on. 

Most  of  these  statistics  are  embodied  in  the  report  of  the 
Anthropometric  Committee  of  the  British  Association,  and  they 
are  well  worthy  of  study.  They  show  distinctly  the  adverse 
influence  of  town  life  as  compared  with  country  life,  and  "  the 
check  which  growth  receives  as  we  descend  lower  and  lower  in  the 
social  scale."  A  difference  of  5in.  is  foimd  between  "the  average 
statures  of  the  best  and  worst  nurtured  classes  of  children  of 
corresponding  ages,  and  3iin.  in  adults." 

"The  influence  of  town  life  and  town  occupations  on  the 
physiqiie  of  the  population  in  districts  in  whicii  the  race  differs 
little  and  the  climatic  conditions  ai"e  the  same,  is  seen  by  com- 
paring the  agricultural  population  of  Ayrshire  with  that  of 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  where  the  average  difterence  in  stature 
amounts  to  4-15in.,  and  in  weight  to  36 -libs,  in  favour  of  the 
country  folk.  A  similar,  though  not  so  great  a  difference,  exists 
in  Yorkshire,  where  tlie  fishermen  of  Flamborough  exceed  the 
artizans  of  Sheffield  in  stature  by  2'91in.,  and  in  weight  by  24-31bs." 

But  none  of  these  measurements  enable  us  to  deal  directly  with 
the  question  now  l)efore  us,  viz.,  the  improvement  or  degeneracy  of 
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the  popvilation  in  successive  generations.  The  only  comparative 
statistics  that  I  have  seen  that  will  throw  any  light  upon  this  sub- 
ject are  contained  in  the  following  table,  compiled  by  Messrs. 
Roberts  and  Stan  way  from  the  Report  of  the  Factory  Commis- 
sioners, 1833,  and  the  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  on 
"  Changes  in  Hours  and  Ages  of  Employment  of  Children  and 
Young  Persons  in  Textile  Factories  in  1873."  Its  figures  are  favour- 
able to  the  view  that  I  had  myself  taken,  that  there  is  some 
improvement  in  recent  years,  for  there  is  "  a  slight  but  uniform 
increase  in  stature,  and  a  very  large  increase  in  weight  at  corre- 
sponding ages." 

Table  showing  the  Average  Stature  and  Weight  of  Factory  Children 
at  an  interval  of  40  years,  1833  to  1873  (Stanway  and 
Roberts)  : — 

STATURE. 


BOJ'B. 

Girls. 

Age. 

1833. 

1873. 

1S33. 

1873. 

No.  1  Inches. 

No. 

Inches. 

No.    Inches.    No. 

Inches. 

9 
10 
11 
12 

17 
48 
53 
42 

48-14 
49-79 
51-26 
53-38 

126 
256 
196 
175 

48-30 
49-85 
51-59 
53-30 

30      47-97 
41      49-62 
61      51-15 
80      53-70 

144 
201 
174 

48-31 
50  33 
51-:il 

No. 

lbs. 

No. 

WEIGHT 
lbs. 

No. 

lbs. 

No. 

lbs. 

17 
48 
.'■)3 
42 

51-76 
57-00 
61-84 
65-97 

136 
247 
189 
167 

5815 
60-19 
67-72 
69-76 

30 
41 
63 
80 

51-31 
64-80 
69-69 
66  08 

137 
179 

180 

55-87 
60-59 
65-37 

The  increase  in  weight  amounts  to  a  whole  year's  gain,  and  a 
child  of  9  years  of  age  in  1873  weighed  as  much  as  one  of  10  years 
in  1833  ;  one  of  10  as  much  as  one  of  11,  and  one  of  11  as  much 
as  one  of  12  years,  in  the  two  periods  respectively. 

The  number  of  observations  is,  however,  too  small  to  permit 
us  to  rely  implicitly  upon  them. 

What  is  really  required  is  that  there  should  be  accurate 
measurements,  made  every  1 0  years,  of  representative  groups  of 
the  population — of  all  classes,  and  at  certain  ages.     These  could 
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then  be  compared,  and  stock  could  be  taken  of  our  progress  or 
othei'wise. 

In  conclusion,  I  wovdd  venture  to  ask  this  Society,  if  its  mem- 
bers agree,  to  assent  to  the  following  propositions  : — 

1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  registration  of  the  causes  of 
death  should  be  improved,  by  the  creation  of  the  office  of  registra- 
tion medical  officer  in  each  superintendent's  registration  district. 

2.  That  the  attention  of  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
be  called  to  the  need  of  improving  the  notification  of  sickness. 

3.  That  an  effort  should  be  made  at  the  next  census  to  obtain 
certain  statistics  relating  to  the  physical  health  and  condition  of 
the  population. 


MANCHESTER   STATISTICAL   SOCIETY. 


The  Modern  Languages  Problem  in  Modern  Education. 

By   L.    C.    Casartblli,    M.A. 


Read  April  lltli,  1888. 


It  is  always  with  a  feeling  of  eucouragemeut  and  hopefulness  that 
one  addresses  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  upon  an 
Educational  subject.  It  has  been  several  times  mentioned,  and  I 
believe  correctly,  that  the  very  first  ventilation  of  the  scheme  of  a 
national  education,  which  eventually  developed  into  our  present 
educational  system,  was  Avithin  the  walls  of  this  Society.  Certain 
it  is  that  Technical  Education,  of  which  the  coimtry  is  at  the  present 
moment  so  full,  has  for  several  years  past  been  repeatedly 
adverted  to  in  a  series  of  papers  read  before  you.  Lastly,  I  may 
remind  you  that  in  1882  I  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  your 
Society  an  address  on  the  subject  of  *'  Commercial  Education  " — a 
subject  then  very  little  heard  of,  and  the  name  of  which  was,  if" 
anything,  rather  a  name  of  reproach.  Well,  years  have  passed^ 
and  we  now  find  everybody  talking  of  Commercial  Education.  Not 
only  that,  but  our  academic  bodies,  our  Universities,  which  three 
or  four  years  ago  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  subjects  of  a 
"mercantile"  character,  as  being  " unacademical,"  have  within  the 
last  few  weeks  issued  the  programmes  for  their  scheme  of 
"Commercial  Certificates."  Our  local  Victoria  University  led  the 
way,  with  a  very  interesting  and  care fuUy -arranged  scheme  of 
certificates,  the  first  draft  of  whicli  appeared  at  the  time  of  the 
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address  of  Prof.  Huxley  in  the  Mayor's  Parlour,  on  occasion  of  the 
inauo-uratiou  of  the  Technical  Education  Association  in  this  city 
(Nov.,  1887).  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  syndicates  have  followed 
suit  with  a  syllabus  for  Commercial  Certificates,  which  is  to  come 
into  force  this  very  year.  And  the  first  academic  chair  for 
commercial  teaching  is  about  to  be  founded  at  the  University 
College,  Liverpool,  where,  according  to  the  daily  papers,  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  a  professorship  of  Political  Economy, 
Commercial  Geography,  and  Commercial  History.  When  I  read 
my  paper  in  1882,  I  scarcely  dared  to  anticipate  so  speedy  a 
realisation  of  the  ideas  that  night  discussed  and  advocated  in  your 
Society. 

One  more  little  illusti-ation.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  latel}- 
in  both  London  and  Provincial  press,  about  the  Ecole  Superieure 
de  Commerce  of  Antwerp,  which  has  just  been  discovered  by  our 
Consul-General  at  that  port.  Well,  the  "  discovery "  w^as  hardly 
one  to  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society ;  for  a  description  of  the 
same  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  its  Proceedings  for  1882,  in  the 
paper  which  I  have  just  been  referring  to. 

These  ftxcts  will  explain  wh}-  the  present  remarks  regarding  one 
side  of  Modern  Commercial  Education  appears  to  me  to  be  suitably 
addressed  to  a  body  of  thinkers,  who  have  ever  proved  themselves 
real  pioneers  in  matters  of  Ediicational  advance  and  reform. 

I  must,  however,  beg  my  hearers  not  to  suppose  that  the  pre- 
sent paper  is  meant  to  forecast  anything  exactly  new  in  our  educa- 
tional system,  or  to  suggest  any  fresh  process  of  teaching.  It  will 
rather  be  a  causerie  on  one  portion  of  the  work  being  done  or  to  be 
done  in  our  schools,  with  perhaps  a  few  hints  or  criticisms  likely  to 
excite  useful  discussion.  The  portion  of  work  I  have  in  view  is  the 
teaching  of  Modern  Lang\iages. 

But  before  I  begin,  let  me  premise  one  or  two  warnings,  to  pre- 
vent misconceptions. 

First,  I  am  not  going  to  run  a  tilt  against  the  old-fashioned  system 
of  education  by  means  of  the  ancient  languages,  nor  yet  to  com- 
pare the  value  or  effects  of  the  ancient  and  the  modern  languages 
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in  the  forming  of  the  youthful  mind.  For  from  being  one  of  those 
who  think  it  the  correct  thing  to  decry  the  teaching  of  "  Dead 
Tongues,"  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that, 
from  the  intellectual  point  of  view,  no  training  can  or  ever  will  be 
able  to  compete  with  the  mental  discipline  of  the  languages  and 
literatures  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  To  go  further,  I  also 
agree  that  the  same  classical  formation  of  mind  and  taste  is  the 
best  basis  for  a  subsequent  training  in  modern  languages  and 
literature.  It  is  undeniable  that  a  good  classical  scholar  will  find 
Italian  and  Spanish  far  easier  to  master  and  appreciate  than  one 
who  knows,  like  Shakspere,  "  little  Latin  and  less  Greek."  It 
is  equally  true  that  Dante,  Cervantes,  Camoens,  or  Goethe,  nay 
Shakspere  himself,  will  be  found  of  greater  value  and  meaning  to 
him  who  is  fomiliar  with  his  Homer  and  Sophocles,  his  Virgil  and 
Horace.  So,  for  those  who  have  time  and  leisure,  by  all  means  let 
the  good  old  order  be  preserved — though  even  here  very  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  manner  of  teaching  both  ancient  and 
modern  languages  is  still  to  be  made. 

But  the  effect  of  this  discussion  is  entirely  practical.  In 
the  ordinary  run  of  cases,  life  is  too  short  and  the  needs  of 
business  are  too  pressing,  for  our  boj'S  to  enjoy  a  long  and  slowl}-- 
matiired  coiirse  of  education.  The  Moloch  of  ever-increasing 
competition  claims  them  at  a  comparatively  tender  age  for  actual 
business  life,  and  the  great  problem  is  how  to  make  their  education  as 
practically  useful  as  possible,  to  fit  them  as  well  as  we  can  for  the 
great  race,  without  altogether  sacrificing  the  ideal  to  the  practical, 
the  honestum  to  the  utile.  But  if,  under  this  stress,  we  are  forced 
to  let  go  by  the  lioard  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  old  litterae 
Mcmaniores,  we  shall  have  all  the  more  reason  to  seek  for  such 
substitutes  as  we  may,  and  the  modern  languages  will  hold  a  place 
of  conspicuous  importance  in  this  connection  alone. 

Secondly,  I  shall  hardly  need  to  begin  b}'  pleading  the  impor- 
tance of  my  subject.  I  rather  foncy  that  the  very  great  value, 
almost  the  necessity,  of  a  knowledge  of  modern  languages  is  pretty 
generally   felt   and   professed  nowadays.      Hence  I   shall   consider 
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myself  dispensed  from  formally  commeuciug  with  a  proof  of  this 
importance.  At  the  same  time  I  shall,  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks,  cite  abundant  illustrations  confirming  the  opinion  which  is 
now  so  prevalent. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  may  proceed  to  consider 
our  subject,  first  from  a  utilitarian,  afterwards  from  a  more  intel- 
lectual point  of  view. 

I. 

The  marked  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  towards  what  I 
may  call,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  "Internationalisation."  The 
cosmopolitan  character  of  modern  trade,  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
development  and  facility  of  means  of  communication  by  sea  and 
land — international  exhibitions — the  constant  intercommunication 
between  nations,  even  for  purposes  of  pleasure — the  almost  uni- 
versal extension  of  the  decimal  s^-stem  of  weights  and  measures 
now  adopted  by  nearly  all  nations,  semi-civilised  as  well  as 
civilised,  ourselves  excepted — a  very  wide  adoption  of  correspond- 
ing coinages,  as  evinced  by  the  Latin  Union  *  and  its  virtual 
extensions  | — the  movement  for  a  universal  time-reckoning — the 
great  success  and  wide  adoption  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union — 
all  these  are  striking  indications  of  the  strength  of  this  tendency. 

It  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that  this  growth  of 
international  relations  and  international  amity  would  have  led 
towards  the  adoption  of  some  universal  language.  The  fact,  if 
anything,  is  just  the  contrary. 

For,  strangely  enough,  co-existent  with  the  growth  of  this 
cosmopolitan  spirit,  in  which  some  enthusiastic  people  like  to  see 
a  tendency  towards  the  brotherhood  of  nations,  there  has  been,  all 
over  the  face  of  Europe,  a  truly  remarkable  revival  of  national 
spirit.     This  fact  is  so  patent  as  to  need  but  few  proofs. 

In  Germany  it  has  been   marked   enough,   during  and   after  the 

*  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Greece,  form  the  original 
"  Latin  Monetary  Union." 

+  Sxjaiu,  Finland,  Roumania,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  some  other  States  have 
since  adapted  their  coinage  to  that  of  the  Latin  Union. 
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late  Frauco-Germau  war  ;  and  Germany  was  the  first  country  to  try 
and  substitute  its  own  language  for  French,  as  far  as  might  be,  in 
diplomatic  correspondence.  Only  a  month  or  so  ago,  Siguor  Crispi, 
the  Italian  Prime  Minister,  directed  all  his  diplomatic  agents  to 
correspond  for  the  future  in  Italian.  In  Russia,  French  and  German 
no  longer  enjoy  the  monopoly  they  used  to  boast  as  the  languages 
of  society  and  intellectual  life  :  Russ  has  successful!}-  claimed  its 
own  in  its  home,  and  Russians  now  speak  and  write  to  a  great 
extent  in  Russian.  The  Flemings,  in  Belgium,  have  given 
astonishing  evidence  of  national  language-life  :  they  have  raised 
their  ancestral  Flemish  to  quite  an  official  level  with  the  hitherto 
predominating  French,  in  the  law  courts,  in  official  documents,  in 
the  arm}"  ;*  and  within  the  last  two  years  have  succeeded  in 
getting  their  Government  to  erect  a  Flemish  academy  at  Ghent, 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Academic  Royale,  at  Brussels.  The 
creation  of  the  new  Balkan  States,  with  their  strong  sentiments  of 
national  independence,  has  caused  quite  a  renascence  of  tlie  old 
Roumanian,  Servian,  and  Bulgarian  tongues. 

Nay,  to  so  great  an  extent  has  this  process  been  going  on,  that 
it  has  developed  what,  thank  God,  we  are  quite  strangers  to  in 
this  country,  viz.,  "Language  war,"  and  "  Language  persecution." 
That  is  to  say,  not  only  are  the  hitherto  subordinate  nationalities 
coming  to  a  keen  self-consciousness,  to  a  new  kind  of  enthusiasm 
for  their  mother-tongues,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dominant 
nationalities  have  been  fired  with  a  curious  and  partly  inexplicable 
desire  to  thrust  their  own  language  down  the  throats  of  weaker 
and  subject  races,  and  to  generalise  the  speech  of  the  majority  at 
the  expense  of  the  very  existence  of  the  speech  of  the  minority. 
As  this  phenomenon  has  not  attracted  the  attention  or  interest  it 
deserves  in  this  country,  I  may  usefully  add  a  few  illustrations. 

The  Polish  language  is  in  an  unusually  unfortunate  plight.  In 
Russian    Poland  we  are   scarcely   sui"prised    to   find    "  language 

*  A  curious  case  came  before  tlie  law  coui-ts  last  year.  It  was  that  of  a 
soldier  who  refused  to  answer  the  usual  military  roll-call  in  French,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  insisted  upon  answering  in  Flemish.  I  believe  the 
■obstinate  Plamingant  ultimately  carried  the  day. 
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persecution "  flourishing  as  of  old,  and  to  learn  tliat  the  Russian 
Government  has  for  long  been  trying  to  force  the  Russian  language 
even  into  the  churches,  at  the  expense  of  Polish  and  Ruthenian. 
But  we  must  confess  to  considerable  astonishment  when  we  find  a 
similar  "  language  persecution  "  carried  on  with  almost  more  keen- 
ness by  the  Government  of  Prussia.  These  measures  have  culmi- 
nated during  the  past  few  months  in  the  absolute  exclusion  of 
Polish  from  all  the  primary  schools  in  the  Polish  speaking  provinces 
of  Posen,  Silesia,  and  West  Prussia  ;  not  merely  as  the  vehicle  for 
instruction  in  all  subjects,  but  even  as  an  object  of  study  itself  in 
the  mere  elements  of  its  grammar.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  the 
end  of  such  harsh  measures  can  be,  but  the  extinction  of  the 
Muttersprache.  Meanwhile,  however,  German  itself  is  threatened 
with  a  similar  fate  in  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  where  the 
Czar's  Govei-ument  seems  to  be  doing  its  level  best  to  oust  the 
German  language  from  the  Teutonic  population,  and  to  force 
Russian  into  its  place.  Danish  has  to  undergo  a  similar  struggle 
as  against  German  in  the  annexed  provinces  of  Slesvig.  In  Hun- 
gary a  bitter  war  is  being  waged  by  the  dominant  Magyar  upon 
the  scattered  Slav  idioms  in  that  country.  Czech  and  Gei'man 
are  having  a  stand  up-fight  in  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  which  has 
frequently  led  even  to  actual  physical  violence  on  the  pai't  of  the 
patriotic  champions.  It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  these 
examples. 

The  above  digression,  which  possibly  may  appear  rather  foreign 
to  my  subject,  leads  up  to  this  conclusion :  that  the  nations  of 
Europe  show  anything  but  a  tendency  towards  centralisation  or 
internationalism  in  the  matter  of  language,  and  that  not  merely  in 
the  usages  of  everyday  life,  but  in  trade,  diplomacy,  and  (most  incon- 
venient of  all)  in  the  production  of  scientific  works  and  articles. 
If  this  be  so,  the  pedagogic  science  of  the  future  has  to  look  forward, 
not  to  a  simplification  but  to  a  complication  of  the  Modern 
Languages  problem.  In  other  words,  we  have  the  prospect  of 
having  to  learn  more,  rather  than  fewer,  foreign  languages,  in 
order  to   keep   up   our   now    all-important   intercourse    with    our 
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iieighbouitj.     This  is  uiy  first  practical  conclusiou.     Now  for  a  few 
general  applications. 

1.  With  the  great  increase  of  international  communication 
and  ti-ade  comes  the  keenness  of  competition  for  new  markets. 
Here  the  language  problem  plays  an  important  part.  It  is  a  fact 
that  people  prefer  to  do  business  with  those  whom  they  can  under- 
stand and  who  can  understand  them.  Examples  are  on  all  hands. 
Our  Consular  reports  from  Italy,  to  which  the  Spectator  drew 
attention  in  an  able  article  two  years  ago,  pointed  out  that 
German  trade  was  to  a  large  extent  displacing  our  own  trade  in 
Italy,  and  attributed  a  large  measure  of  this  change  to  the  fact 
that  German  houses  of  business  are  able  to  con-espond  with  their 
customers  in  Italian.  We  have  ourselves  known  cases  of  English 
houses  trading  with  South  America,  whose  business,  languishing 
or  even  declining,  has  been  suddenly  revived  and  made  prosperous 
by  means  of  a  single  traveller  able  to  speak  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
and  so  dispense  with  the  encumbrance  of  interpreters.  These  facts 
explain,  of  course,  the  success  of  Swiss  and  German  clerks  and 
travellers  in  our  own  trade.  A  certain  quickness  in  reading  and 
understanding  the  letters  of  foreign  correspondents,  even  more  than 
a  facility  in  answering  the  same — the  ability  to  receive  and  attend 
to  the  manifold  wants  of  a  foreign  client  visiting  our  shores,  as  well 
as  to  transact  personally  and  speedily  business  in  a  foreign  country 
— these  are  the  qualifications  in  which  so  many  of  our  Teutonic 
employes  make  themselves  so  useful,  and  in  which  the  ordinary 
English  clerk  is  usually  deficient. 

2.  I  need  scarcely  say  much  of  the  political  field  opened  to 
the  adept  in  modern  languages.  In  diplomacy,  it  is  true,  French 
still  holds  its  supremacy,  although  no  longer  so  absolutely  as  in 
former  times.  But  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  immense 
importance  to  our  political  men  of  being  able  to  read  Avith  some 
ease  foreign  newspapers,  without  being  altogether  dependent  upon 
the  scanty  extracts  and  boiled-down  summaries  that  are  allowed  to 
filter  through  our  daily  press,  and  in  which  the  most  influential 
politician  may  be  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  the  humble  journalist.  I 
daresay  many  of  our  statesmen,  at  least  of  the  new  school,  are  able 
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to  consult  the  oracles  of  the  French  aud  German  press ;  but  I 
should  like  to  know  how  many,  if  any,  have  the  power  (like  Prince 
Bismarck)  of  similarly  titilising  a  Paissian  paper. 

To  go  a  step  further,  it  must  be  clear  that,  for  those  called 
upon  to  govern  the  destinies  of  a  complex  state,  a  knowledge  of 
the  different  languages,  of  the  component  parts,  must  be  of 
primary  importance.  King  Leopold  II.  shows  that  he  realises 
this  by  the  care  with  which  he  cultivates  the  Flemish  as  well  as 
the  French  spoken  by  his  subjects.  The  Austrian  Court  has 
shown  similar  discretion  in  makmg  the  Ci'own  Prince,  and  even  his 
Belgian  wife,  learn  to  speak  at  least  four  languages  of  the  Empire, 
including  German,  Czech,  Magyar,  and  one  of  the  Slav  dialects  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  popularity  of  the  future  sovereigns 
is  largely  owing  to  their  power  of  conversing  with  their  people. 
Lord  Duffer  in  appears  to  have  found  out  the  same  in  India,  for  at 
one  of  his  recent  durbars  he  startled  the  assembled  native  chiefs  by 
addressing  to  them  a  speech  in  excellent  Persian,  the  diplomatic 
language  of  the  East,  which  he  is  said  to  have  learned  during  the 
leisure  hours  of  his  Vice-royalty. 

3.  To  the  military  man,  especially  in  these  days  of  scientific 
warfare,  the  utility  of  modern  languages  is  of  preponderating 
importance.  In  time  of  peace,  the  intelligent  officer  is  able  to 
consult  with  profit  foreign  systems  and  publications.  How  useful 
this  may  be  can  be  gathered  from  Colonel  Beaufort's  translation  of 
Prjevalsky's  memoir  on  the  Chinese  Army  in  a  recent  nvimber  of 
the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Revieiv.  How  essential  in  time  of  war,  the 
experiences  of  the  German  officers  in  France  in  1870,  and  that  of 
our  own  ofl&cers  in  the  East,  abundantly  testify.  That  such 
knowledge  is  coming  to  be  appreciated  by  the  authorities  at  home 
is  shown,  among  other  things,  b}-  the  reward  of  .£200  held  oiit 
under  certain  conditions  to  such  of  our  officers  as  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  the  Russian  language.  On  the  other  side,  the  daily 
press  informed  us  lately  of  the  remarkable  zeal  for  learning  English 
which  has  been  developed  of  late  among  the  Russian  officers.* 

*  A  Daily  News  telegram  from  Odessa  states  :  "  A  considerable  number  of 
ofiScers   of   the   Odessa   garrison,   chiefly   first   lieutenants   and   captains   of 
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So  far  our  attention  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  what  may  be 
called  the  "bread  and  butter"  side  of  the  question.  But,  even  in 
the  intellectual  sense,  "not  alone  by  bread  doth  man  live." 

T  have  already  touched  upon  the  necessary  dwindling  of 
classical  education,  and  the  consequent  intellectual  gap  left  in  the 
training  of  our  youth.  I  have  ventured  to  hint  at  the  employment 
of  modern  languages  and  literatures  as  supplying  a  part  at  least 
of  the  missing  "culture."  I  will  not,  therefore,  dwell  any  further 
upon  this  point.  I  may,  however,  refer  to  yet  another  fact  of 
great  importance  to  tlie  scientific  and  intellectual  man.  I  refer  to 
the  immense  storehouse  of  materials,  whether  for  historical,. 
physical,  medical,  or  literary  research,  opened  up  to  those  who 
have  the  power  of  consulting  the  books  and  reviews  of  foreign 
languages.  The  professional  man  who  has  this  power  is  un- 
doubtedly in  a  very  superior  position  for  the  pursuit  of  his  special 
subject — all  the  more  so  when  we  consider  the  vast  flood  of  research 
and  information  which  is  being  perpetually  poured  forth  in 
specialist  reviews,  memoirs,  and  proceedings  in  every  civilised 
language.  The  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  our 
midst  also  brought  prominently  before  our  minds  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  those  of  the  members,  whether  English  or  foreign,  who 
were  able  both  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  Congress  and  to 
converse  freely  with  their  various  colleagues. 


comijauies,  are  suddenly  evincing  a  remarkable  solicitude  to  acquire  a 
practical  knowledge  of  English.  Several  military  acquaintances  of  mine 
whom  I  have  questioned  on  the  subject  would  not  admit  the  fact,  which  I 
have  now  learnt  by  accident,  that  the  War  Ministry  has  recently  offered  an 
incentive  to  a  given  number  of  these  officers  in  the  shape  of  increased  pay  and 
rank  so  soon  as  their  proficiency  in  our  language  was  proved.  I  was 
naturally  curious  enough  to  inquire  a  little  further,  but  the  marked 
reticence  of  my  military  friends  at  once  proved  to  me  that  a  certain  amount 
of  secrecy  had  been  imposed  upon  them.  A  captain  of  Artillery  admitted, 
however,  to  me  that  he  and  his  fellow  military  students  of  English 
anticipated  that  their  promised  promotion  would  be  by  transference  to  the 
Transcaspian  or  Eastern  Asiatic  divisions,  with  an  advance  in  rank." 
* 
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I  well  remember  the  late  Dr.  W,  B.  Ccarpenter  describing  to 
me  how  much  he  would  have  appreciated  a  greater  facility  in  the 
employment  of  foreign  languages.  French,  he  read  fluently ; 
German,  he  said,  he  was  able  to  consult  less  easily,  and  with  the 
help  of  his  wifa  He  mentioned  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  which  he  attended  in  Paris,  and  emphasised  his  regret 
at  not  being  able  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  discussion  and 
to  address  the  members  as  he  was  desired  to  do. 

The  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  to  the 
traveller  has  been  a  common-place  from  the  days  of  Lord  Bacon, 
and  I  need  not  quote  the  celebrated  passage  from  his  Essays. 
The  ordinary  British  tourist,  with  his  guide  and  his  guide-books, 
who  sees  less  and  pays  more  than  anybody  else,  is  perhaps  be- 
coming less  common  than  formerly.  But  it  is  not  merely  the 
economical  side  that  is  to  be  dwelt  on  in  the  matter  of  foreign 
travel.  Probably  the  chief  pleasure  in  visiting  other  lauds  is  that 
of  learning  to  know  the  people ;  and  this  requires  not  merely 
observation  but  also  conversation.  Foreigners  are  much  more 
communicative  than  people  in  this  country,  as  anyone  knows  who 
has  travelled  on  Continental  railways.  A  knowledge  of  the  tongue 
of  the  people  enables  us  to  learn  the  views  of  every  class  of  society, 
from  the  clergy  and  the  educated  to  the  artisan  population. 
Better  still,  it  often  gives  an  entree  into  family  life,  and  enables  the 
pleasure  to  be  continued  by  keeping  up  a  correspondence  with 
friends  abroad. 

I  rather  fear  that  I  have  suffered  my  pen  to  run  away  some- 
what from  my  real  subject  into  something  which  is  becoming  very 
like  an  essay  on  the  pleasures  of  modern  languages.  I  must, 
therefore,  hasten  to  return  to  a  more  practical  view  of  my  subject, 
and,  from  speaking  of  the  use  of  modern  languages  in  general, 
devote  my  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  modern  languages  by 
English  youth. 

III. 

Speaking  generally,  I  suppose  it  will  be  granted  that  English 
people  on  the  whole  are  not  such  good  linguists  as  the  natives  of 
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some  other  countries,  say  Germany  or  Switzerland.  This  may  be 
owing  to  one  of  two  reasons,  or  to  both  combined.  The  one  might 
be  a  defienoy  of  natural  capacity,  the  other  a  defective  system  of 
education.  It  is  worth  while  to  examine  whether  either  or  both 
of  these  causes  applies  to  us  in  England. 

In  the  first  place,  I,  for  my  part,  feel  convinced  that,  prescind- 
ing from  individual  cases,  there  is  for  nations  such  a  thing  as  a 
natural  scale  of  linguistic  proficiency.  Furthermore  I  am  of 
opinion  that  English  people  as  a  rule  stand  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  top  of  this  scale,  and  so  compete  at  a  dis- 
advantage with  some  of  the  other  nations  with  whom  they  come 
into  close  contact.  We  must  therefore,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
directions  of  education,  bear  in  mind  the  very  sensible  warning 
which  Mr.  Goschen  gave  us  in  his  celebrated  Edinburgh  address 
concerning  national  idiosyncracies,  and  not  imagine  that  we  have 
solved  the  whole  problem  by  merely  copying,  or  even  acclimatis- 
ing, Continental  systems  of  education.  I  will  venture  here  to 
represent  my  idea  of  such  a  "linguistic  scale"  as  is  above  referred 
to,  putting  together  several  leading  nations  in  the  order  of  their 
apparent  talent  or  facility  for  learning  and  speaking  foreign 
languages,  beginning,  of  course,  with  the  most  gifted. 

SCALE. 

1.  Slavs  (Russians,  Poles,  &c.) ;    Armenians,  Greeks.* 

2.  Germans  ;  Dutch  and  Flemings  ;  Scandinavians. 

3.  Irish  ;  Italians. 

4.  English  ;  Spaniards  and  Portuguese. 

5.  French. 

No  doubt  this  idea  of  mine  will  excite  some  discussion,  and 
perhaps  may  not  be  quite  exact  in  some  of  its  details,  but  on 
the  whole  I  think  it  contains  a  fair  amount  of  truth.  How- 
ever, I  would  not  be  thought  to  imply  that  Englishmen  have 
really  such  a  great  incapacity  for  foreign  languages.  That  this  is 
not  the  case  may  be  shown  from  the  very  conspicuous  hnguistic 
abilities  often  displayed,  e.g.  by  our  officers  in  India  and  other  parts 
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of  the    East,*    and  also  fi-om    the  great    perfection  in   speaking 
French,    German,  Italian,!    &c.,    often    attained    by    Englishmen. 
To  what,  then,  must  we  attribute  the  national  weakness  of  English- 
men in  linguistic  power?  Mainly,  I  think,  to  two  very  different  causes. 
1.     The  faulty  method  hitherto  pursued  in  teaching  modern 
languages.      Our  system  of  education,  modelled  exclusively  on  the 
old-fashioned  methods  of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek,  has  been,  to 
use  Professor  Huxley's  words,  "  too  bookish."     That  is  to  say,  it 
has  been  too  much  taken  up  with   the  painful  learning   of  the 
elaborate  rules  and  exceptions  of  complicated  grammars,  too  careful 
of  what  I  (with  the  fear  of  heresy)  will  venture  to  call  trifles.     There 
has  been  little  or  no  attempt  to  teach  the  pupil  from  the  beginning  to 
write  and  speak,  in  however  clumsy  a  manner,  the  language  which 
he  is  learning.     Attempts  at  conversation,  of  however  elementary 
a"  character,  have  been  entirely  at  a  discount,  more  particularly  in 
public  examinations.  J     In  too  many  cases  the  so-called  teaching 
of  modern  languages  has  been  nothing  more  than  a  painstaking  and 
even  painful    preparation,   not    to    say    "  cramming,"  of   selected 
portions   of   French    and    German    authors,    edited    with    all    the 
ajiparatus  criticua  which  we  naturally  look  for  in  our  Sophocles  or 
our  Horace.     As  for  the  living  language  itself,  the  study  of  it  has 
been  limited  to  the  very  driest  of  the  dry  bones  of  conjugations 
and   declensions,   of   rules  of   syntax  and  exceptions,   enough  to 
discourage  any  but  the  most  ardent  scholars.      All  the  while  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  in  many  cases  the  teaching   of   the  real  living 
l)ronunciation  of  foreign  languages  has  been  almost  entirely  left  aside. 
The  result  of  such  a  method  may  be  to  produce  a  certain  limited 
number  of  scholars,  able  to  read  and  appreciate  foreign  literature — 
it  certainly  never  can  be  to  produce  a  nation  of  practical  linguists. 

*  Captain  Burton  is  probably  the  most  brilliant  linguist  living,  whether 
in  the  languages  of  Europe  or  those  of  Asia. 

t  As  examples  of  the  last,  both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Cardinal  Manning  may 
be  cited. 

X  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  syllabus  of  the  scheme  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Commercial  Certificates  insists  upon  a  "  fair  power  of  conversing 
llutjutly  "  in  the  language  presented  for  examination.  This  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 
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Quite  different  from  this  is  the  German  system.  It  is 
at  once  less  elaborate  and  more  practical.  It  is  more  cal- 
cu.lated  to  convey  a  moderate  working  knowledge  of  the  language 
taught,  capable  of  being  better  developed  by  later  practice 
if  necessary.  It  aims  at  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
nunciation, not,  perhaps,  very  brilliant,  but  sufficiently  in- 
telligible. It  seeks  to  put  within  the  grasp  of  the  scholar  a 
small  amount  of  useful  material  which  he  is  taught  to  combine 
and  handle  for  himself  from  the  very  beginning,  so  as  at  least  to 
make  himself  fairly  understood  by  word  or  by  pen.  All  this  is  in 
some  respects  less  ambitious,  but  certainly  more  practically  useful 
than  our  method.  The  results  as  seen  in  the  ordinary  German 
(I  may  add  Dutch  or  Swiss)  schoolboy  who  has  studied  foreign 
languages  are  certainly  surprising.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are 
all  real  linguists,  but  I  think  people  who  have  travelled  on  the 
Continent,  and  have  come  across  the  rising  generation,  will  agree 
with  me  that  these  young  men  (and  women,  too)  se  tirent  bien 
dqfaire,  and  only  require  opportunities  of  practice  (which  they 
certainly  will  not  neglect)  to  become  excellent  linguists.  And 
this  suggests  to  me  my  next  point. 

2.  Even  after  any  improvement  in  our  educational  methods, 
there  would  remain  a  national  peculiarity  which  I  feel  convinced 
is  at  the  very  root  of  the  ill-success  of  young  English  people  in 
using  foreign  languages,  and  which,  unless  remedied,  would  still 
render  ineffectual  the  best  systems  of  teaching.  This  conviction 
has  been  growing  in  my  mind  for  several  years,  and  I  will  try  my 
best  to  formulate  it  in  this  paper.  How  shall  I  designate  this 
defect  ?  You  must  allow  me  to  make  use  of  what  I  am  afraid  is  a 
shockingly  slang  term,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  express  my  meaning 
better  than  any  other  I  can  think  of  In  my  opinion,  then, 
the  deficiency  referred  to  is  what  I  call  a  want  of  "  cheek."  I 
will  not  say  a  want  of  "  pluck,"  for  surely  that  is  a  defect 
of  which  British  boys  can  never  be  accused.  The  "  cheek " 
I  refer  to  is  nothing  else  than  the  courage  to  make  mistakes.  It 
is  in  the  intellectual  order  what  the  courage  to  fall  and  bump  your 
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head  pretty  frequently  is  in  learning  to  skate,  or  the  courage  to 
flounder  and   half  choke    in  the   water   is   in   learning  to   swim. 
Without  such  courage  the  boy  will  never  become  a  good  skater  or 
a  good  swimmer.   And  without  the  corresponding  linguistic  "  cheek  " 
he  will  never  become  a  good  linguist.     An  experience  of  many 
years  convinces  me  that  this  is  the  radical  defect  of  Englishmen 
in  the  matter  of  modern  languages.     I  hope  I  may  say  it  without 
the  least  shadow  of  offence  or  implied  criticism,  but  I  have  always 
felt  that  the  possession  of  the  kind  of  courage  just  described  is  the 
secret  of  the  success  of  our  German  and  Swiss  friends.     No  sooner 
does  your  young  Teuton  obtain  a  modicum  of  a  foreign  language, 
say  English,  so  as  to  be  able  to  construct  a  few  simple  sentences, 
than  he  seizes  every  opportunity  of  practising  his   rudimentary 
knowledge  and  execrable  pronunciation  at  the  expense  of  the  ears 
and  perhaps  the  patience  of  his  British  friends.      You  may  laugh 
at  him,  perhaps  avoid  him,  but  he  perseveres.  He  is  not  ashamed  of 
perpetrating  the  most  startling  solecisms,  and  shocking  you  with 
an  almost  unintelligible  pronunciation.     He  is  content  if  he  can 
just  make  you  understand  him,  and  slowly  come  to  understand 
what  you  say.     But  little  by  little — and  soon  very  quickly,  like 
the  incipient  skater  and  swimmer  we  have  referred  to  above — he 
perfects  his  knowledge  of  your  language,  and  comes  to  possess, 
more  or  less  indeed  at  your  expense,  not  perhaps  a  perfect  com- 
mand and  a  faultless  pronunciation,  but  a  facility  in  speaking  and 
writing   which   will    considerably   astonish  you.     Very  likely   he 
applies  the  same  process  to  two  or  three  other  modern  languages. 
I   have   described   the    above  strictly  from  what  I  have  myself 
frequently  witnessed. 

The  young  German  is  perfectly  right  in  all  this.  He  shows 
his  practical  good  sense,  and  in  due  time  he  naturally  and  justly 
reaps  the  reward.  My  advice  to  5'oung  English  men  and  women 
is  certainly  :  go  and  do  likewise. 

Observe  how  different  is  the  mode  of  acting  of  the  average 
Englishman.  He  may  possess  a  more  than  fair  acquaintance  with 
French  or  German,  and  his    prontinciation,  if  not  irreproachable. 
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is  iu  all  likelihood  quite  as  fair  as  oiir  German  friend's  ever  will 
be.  Yet  so  nervously  sensitive  is  he  to  making  even  pardonable 
mistakes  in  his  genders  or  his  irregular  verbs,  or  minor  slips 
iu  the  intricacies  of  foreign  nasals  or  gutturals,  that  he  is 
positively  ashamed  to  utter  the  simplest  phrases,  especially  in 
the  presence  of  a  moi-e  or  less  large  company,  say  at  a  tnhle 
cChote  or  in  a  place  of  business.  The  natural  consequence  is  that 
he  is  perpetually  losing  the  golden  opportunities  that  are  ever 
presenting  themselves,  like  the  Sybil  with  her  books,  at  an  ever- 
increasing  price.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  the  want  of  "linguistic 
cheek." 

Of  coui-se  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  national  weakness  of 
character,  and  so  not  to  be  cured  by  any  pedagogic  reformation. 
Granted  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  is  it  not  also  probable  that  the 
deficiency  is  largely  owing  to  the  unpractical  method  of  teaching 
touched  upon  a  little  while  ago?  Were  the  child  taught  from 
the  very  beginning  to  manipulate  before  the  critical  public  of 
its  own  classmates  the  scanty  linguistic  material  communicated  to 
it  by  the  teacher,  we  must  believe  that  it  would  have  far  less  hesi- 
tation in  doing  the  same  in  after  life. 

I  may  conclude  this  section  of  my  paper  by  a  few  miscella- 
neous counsels  which,  it  seems  to  me,  might  advantageously  be 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  our  young  people  who  may  be  led 
towards  the  study  of  modern  languages.  Supposing  myself  to 
address  any  such  I  would  say  to  them  as  follows : — 

1.  Do  not  despair  of  siiccess  :  it  is  not  so  much  a  native  inability 
as  a  native  bashfulness  which  prevents  English  people  from  becom- 
ing better  linguists  than  they  generally  are. 

2.  Do  not  discourage  yourself  by  too  profound  a  study  of 
grammar.  It  is  a  good  system  to  secure  a  mere  rough  outline  of 
the  grammar  of  a  language,  and  then  to  begin  at  once  to  try  and 
read  it,  and  very  soon  make  up  sentences,  and  even  easy  notes  and 
letters.     The  grammar  may  be  perfected  later  on. 

3.  Be  content,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  with  moderate  suc- 
cess.    We  lo-^k  up  to  the  Germans  as  unusually  good  linguists ; 
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yet  how  very  few  of  them,  eveu  the  most  skilled,  ever  attain  to  a 
really  faultless  pronunciation  of  English,  much  less  of  French] 
Englishmen  very  often  come  to  speak  French,  Italian,  German,  &c., 
with  absolute  perfection.  But  for  practical  purposes  it  is  surely 
better  to  .speak  four  languages  fairly  well  than  one  irreproachably. 

4.  ■  Do  not  neglect  the  abundant  opportunities  afforded  for 
learning  and  for  practising  what  you  have  learnt.  In  a  city  like 
this  there  is  little  excuse  for  any  such  neglect.  As  regards  teach- 
ing, we  have  only  to  remember  the  supply  of  evening  classes  in 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese  nowadays  provided 
by  the  Owens  College,  the  Technical  School,  the  Athenseum,  the  Board 
Schools,  &c.,  which  bring  modern  languages  within  the  reach  of  al- 
most everybody.  But  above  all,  neglect  not  the  human  material  which 
is  provided  for  you,  if  you  care  to  use  it.  I  mean  the  acquaintanceship 
of  foreign  friends,  with  whom,  if  you  have  only  the  courage  and 
the  perseverance,  you  may  put  into  practice  what  you  learn,  and 
so  learn   what   no   amount  of  classes  or  books  will  ever  teach  you. 

5.  Follow  the  advice  of  Mr.  Marsh,  one  of  the  most  practical  of 
modern  lingiiists,*  and  make  great  use  of  foreign  newspapers, 
translating  and  re- translating  not   only  the  articles  but  even  the 
advertisements. 

6.  Should  you  enjoy  the  opportunities  of  travel,  try  and  make 
the  best  use  of  eyes,  and  ears,  and  tongue.  Even  signboards,  and 
placards,  and  railway  tickets,  can  teach  much  to  the  observant 
eye.  The  attentive  ear  is  soon  attuned  to  what  is  at  first  an 
unintelligible  babel  of  sounds.  It  is  astonishing  how  easy  it 
becomes,  after  the  first  few  awkward  attempts,  with  ever  so  limited 
a  vocabulary,  to  use  the  tongiie  hitherto  almost  paralysed  by  the 
want    of  self-confidence. 

7.  But  none  of  these  counsels  will  avail  much  without  the 
golden  precept  :    Have  the  courage  to  make  mistakes. 

Such  are  the  chief  maxims  which  I  should  desire  our  teachers 
of  modern  languages  to  impress  practically  upon  the  minds  of  their 
pupils ;  and  I  imagine  that  a  method  of  teaching  making  use  of 

*  Formerly  American  minister  in  Florence  and  elsewhere  in  Europe. 
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such  principles   would  effect  a  very  considerable  improvement  for 
the  better  on  our  educational  system. 

IV. 

In  a  great  mercantile  community  like  ours  the  foreign  languages 
which  form  the  principal  objects  of  study  will  naturally  be  deter- 
mined by  the  markets  open  to  our  trade.      We  can  thus   quite 
understand  the  very  great  importance  which  here  in  Manchester 
attaches  to  the  acquisition  of  Spanish,*  the  key  to  the  trade  not 
only  of  the  Peninsula,  but  also  of  the  numerous  countries  of  South 
and  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies  with  which  we  do  so 
much  business.     French,  of  course,  maintains  its  great  value,  not 
merely  because  of  the  high  position  which  France  occupies  in  our 
commerce,  both  as  a  buyer  and  a  seller,  but  also  because  it  is  very 
often  applicable  in  dealing  with  other  countries  whose  speech  is  less 
generally  attainable,  such  as  Russia  or  Holland.     A  similar  remark 
applies,  in  its  way,  to  German.     Italian  has  a  usefulness  beyond 
that  in  actual  Italian  trade,  for  it  is  a  kind  of  lingua  franca  for  the 
Levant,    Syria  and  Egypt  as  well.      The   utility  of  Portuguese 
extends  far  beyond  Lusitanian  commerce,  for  it  opens  out  great 
possibilities  in  the  vast  and  rapidly  developing  regions  of  Brazil.    The 
relative  importance  of  these  different  commercial  languages  will 
therefore  vary  with  the  wants  of  particular  towns,  and  even  of 
particular  firms.     Yet  I  think  it  will  not  be  denied  that,  in  return, 
extended  linguistic  accomplishments,  whether  in  a  community    or 

*  From  returns  furnished  to  the  Local  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Technical  Education,  Mr.  J.  H.  Reynolds  coiuinled  the  following  table,  showing 
the  number  of  i^upils  studying  Modern  Languages  in  the  various  educational 
establishments  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  and  kindly  communicated  the  same 
to  the  meeting  : — 


Elementary  Day 
Schools 

14  Secondary 
Schools 

Evening  Classes 


Total 
No.  o£ 
Pupils. 

French. 

Germau 

Spanish 

to 

s      l| 

i     °l 

3 

1 

Is 

.o 

o 

g 

5  " 

8 

35,000 

1,267      .. 

.. 

1,841 

1,135  1  206 

82 

293 

20 

65 

14 

30 

13 

1       •• 

397  ,    66 

142 

51 

137 

73 

31 
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in  individuals,  may  very  considerably  modify  and  direct  the 
tendency  of  foreign  trade,  and  even  lead  to  new  developments. 

These  remarks  bring  to  our  mind  the  fact  that  hitherto,  in  speak- 
ing of  modern  languages  and  foreign  trade,  our  attention  has  been 
directed  exclusively  to  Eux'opean  countries  and  colonies.  Yet  in  a  city 
like  Manchester,  we  ought  not  to  need  reminding  of  the  enormous 
share  which  this  country  has  in  the  trade  of  the  East.  We  need 
but  remember  that  British  India  alone,  even  excluding  the  large 
trade  of  our  other  Asiatic  possessions,  such  as  Houg-Koug,  Straits 
Settlements,  and  Ceylon,  is  far  and  away  our  best  customer  ;  that 
of  the  entire  trade  of  the  vast  Chinese  Empire,  it  is  said  that  92 
per  cent  of  the  imports  and  72  per  cent  of  the  exports  are  from 
and  to  Great  Britain  and  our  Empire.  The  question  suggests 
itself,  whether,  for  the  maintenance  and  development  of  this 
enormous  trade,  linguistic  skill  in  the  languages  of  Eastern  peoples 
would  be  of  any  value  to  our  mercantile  world  ?  The  question 
may  seem  a  startling  one,  and  I  may  possibly  appear  to  be  going 
too  far  afield  in  entering  on  to  so  novel  a  subject.  I  should, 
however,  once  more  like  to  direct  attention  to  Germany,  and  in 
order  to  utilise  what  I  have  written  elsewhere,  I  will  ask  your 
indulgence  in  reading  to  you  some  extracts  from  an  article  of  mine 
contributed  to  the  current  number  of  one  of  the  quarterlies  * — 

"  Last  April  the  Ggrman  Ministry  presented  to  the  Reichstag 
a  Bill,  to  which  the  following  preamble  was  attached  : — 

"'The  continued  development  of  our  relations  with  Asia  and 
Africa  have  in  recent  times  caused  the  increased  necessity  for  an 
extension  of  the  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  East  and  of 
further  Asia  to  be  keenly  felt,  and  this  in  the  interests  both  of  the 
diplomatic  interpreters'  service  and  of  other  professions.' 

"  This  short  yet  pregnant  statement  must  serve  as  a  text  for 
the  present  paper,  and,  indeed,  furnishes  of  itself  matter  for 
thought  and  discussion,  of  pressing  importance  to  ourselves.  But, 
instead  of  entering  into  any  abstract  reasoning  on  the  subject  at 
present,  I  prefer  to  proceed  at  once  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  this 

*  Dublin  Review,  April,  188S.      "  Aa  Educational  Lesson  from  Berlin." 
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Review  the  practical  proposals  which  immediately  follow  the 
above  quoted  preamble.     The  document  goes  on  to  say  : — 

*' '  It  is  proposed  to  satisfy  this  want  according  to  the  model  of 
the  schools  of  Oriental  languages  existing  in  Vienna  and  Paris ; 
and  for  this  end,  to  call  into  existence  in  the  Royal  Berlin  Friedrich- 
Wilhelm  University  a  "Seminary  for  Oriental  Languages." 

" '  The  erection  of  this  Seminary  is  intended  to  be  a  Prussian 
erection,  though  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Empire.  The  an- 
nexed fundamental  regulations  are  presented  for  the  conclusion  of 
an  agreement  upon  the  subject  between  the  Empire  and  Prussia. 

"  '  According  to  them,  the  actual  work  of  the  Seminary  will 
extend  to  theoretical  lectures  and  practical  exercise  in  the  six 
principal  living  languages  of  the  East — viz.,  Turkish,  Arabic, 
Persian,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  "  Indian."  For  every  language,  a 
German  teacher  will  be  appointed,  who  shall  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  covmtry,  and  the  popular  language, 
and  he  will  have  for  his  assistant  a  native  of  the  country  itself 

"  It  only  remains  to  add  one  or  two  further  details,  extracted 
from  the  '  Grundlagen  '  appended  to  the  Bill. 

"The  following  important  regulation  occurs  under  Sect  3,  e: — 

"  *  A  final  examination  shall  be  held  for  those  who  attend  the 
Seminary  upon  the  result  of  the  instruction  given,  in  accordance 
with  more  detailed  regulations  to  be  made.  This  examination  is 
not  obligatory,  but  the  Foreign  Ofl&ce  will,  for  the  future,  give  a 
preference  to  such  aspu'ants  for  the  post  of  interpreter  as  have 
passed  this  examination,  if  they  possess,  in  addition,  other  suitable 
qualifications.' 

"  On  April  27  the  Bill  was  read  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Reichstag,  the  vote  being  unanimous.  In  reply  to  certain  questions 
of  Professor  Virchow,  HeiT  von  Gossler,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Worship  and  Education,  stated  that  'the  Institute  had  an 
exclusively  practical  character.  It  would  not  be  in  any  sense  a 
learned  institution,  nor  would  the  professors  be  the  special 
managers  of  the  establishment,  but  particular  stress  would  be  laid 
upon  the  activity  of  the  practical  (native)  lectors.'  On  May  5, 
the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  passed  without  any  debate. 
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"It  may  be  added  that  the  native  lectors  have  been  so  chosen  that 
whilst  Kuei-Lin,  of  Pekin,  teaches  specially  the  North  Chinese 
dialect,  Pan-Fei-Shing,  of  Canton,  undertakes  the  South  Chinese  ; 
and  similarly,  Hassan  Tatifik  devotes  himself  to  his  native 
Egyptian,  Arabic,  and  Amin  Maarbes  to  the  Syrian  dialect," 

"  To  secure  the  best  available  teaching  power,  the  Government 
looked,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  personnel  of  the  various 
German  legations  in  the  East,  as  well  as  the  various  companies 
trading  in  these  regions.  By  this  means  the  earliest  engagements 
were  completed.  Thus,  for  example,  for  the  Chair  of  Chinese  the 
services  were  at  once  secured  of  Herr  C.  Arendt,  who  for  many 
years  had  been  secretary-interpreter  of  the  Legation  in  Pekin,  and 
who  was  already  known  by  his  articles  on  public  works,  on  the 
postal  system,  &c.,  of  China,  published  in  the  Almanac  de  Gotha, 
the  Archiv  filr  Post  unci  Telegraphie,  and  elsewhere.  The  Minister 
for  Public  Education  despatched  Dr.  Jahn  to  Constantinople  to 
secure  suitable  teachers  for  other  Oriental  tongues;  whilst  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt  was  invited  to  select  an  Arab  sheikh  as  assistant 
lector  for  the  Arabic  classes.  Whilst  Arendt  was  on  his  way  from 
Pekin,  Dr.  Hartmann  was  similarly  hastening  from  Beinit  to  take 
charge  of  the  Chair  of  Arabic.  Dr.  Andreas,  who  a  few  years  ago 
was  sent  out  on  a  scientific  expedition  to  Persia  by  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Science,  was  selected  to  teach  Persian,  and  to  share 
with  Hartmann  the  teaching  of  Turkish.  Other  teachers  were 
also  secured,  and  to  the  six  Asiatic  languages  mentioned  in  the 
Bill  there  was  added  an  African  language — viz.,  Swaheli,  for 
which  the  services  of  '  a  Missionary  Inspector '  were  obtained, 

"The  following  are  a  few  of  the  practical  regulations  drawn 
up  for  the  conduct  of  the  school : — 

"  '  Together  with  the  linguistic  teaching,  practical  instruction 
concerning  the  countries  to  which  each  language  belongs  will  be 
given,  including  the  religions,  manners  and  customs,  geography, 
statistics,  and  modern  history. 

"  *  The  objects  of  the  teaching  will  be  (1)  a  knowledge  of  the 
grammar  and  that  part  of  tlie  vocabulary  which  is  most  generally 
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in  use  in  daily  intercourse  by  word  and  writing  ;  (2)  practice  in 
the  oral  and  written  use  of  the  language  ;  (3)  a  knowledge  of  the 
most  commonly  occurring  forms  of  documents,  public  or  private  ; 
(4)  practical  information  regarding  land  and  people.' " 

From  the  inaugural  address  of  Professor  Sachau,  the  Director 
of  the  new  Oriental  Seminary,  I  select  the  following  striking 
extract  : — 

"  '  The  house  which  we  inaugurate  to-day  is  not  a  home  of  pure 
science.  It  is  applied  science  that  is  to  be  cultivated  here.  If  the 
destination  of  the  Seminary  in  the  organisation  of  our  University 
is  not  absolutely  new,  yet  it  is  an  entire  novelty  both  in  the  extent 
and  the  tendency  of  the  curriculum.  From  the  westernmost  limit 
of  the  Arabic  language,  where  it  touches  the  Atlantic,  to  the  island- 
kingdom  of  the  Mikado,  nearly  all  the  great  living  tongues  of 
Northern  and  Eastern  Africa,  of  Western,  Southern,  and  Eastern 
Asia,  are  here  represented.  Arabic  in  its  two  dialects  spoken  in 
Egypt  and  Syria  ;  Swaheli,  the  general  medium  of  communication 
in  East  Africa,  which  stretches  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
Central  African  Lake  region,  and  there  touches  the  Arabic, 
pressing  downward  from  the  north ;  Turkish,  which,  over  the 
entire  district  of  the  Turkish  race,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  as 
the  speech  of  the  Ottoman  administration  and  officials ;  Hindustani 
or  Urdu,  which,  by  the  side  of  numerous  provincial  dialects,  is,  as 
a  kind  of  "  High-Indian,"  spoken  and  almost  universally  understood 
in  the  greatest  part  of  North  and  Central  India ;  Chinese,  in  the 
two  dialects  which  have  their  respective  centres  at  Pekin  in  the 
furthest  north,  and  at  Canton  in  the  tropical  south ;  and  last,  not 
least,  Japanese.  Long  ago  has  the  German  mariner,  spite  of 
typhoons,  been  at  home  and  actively  engaged  in  the  seas  of  Fur- 
ther Asia  ;  but  German  learning  has  hitherto  followed  him  in  only 
exceptional  cases. 

"  '  The  instruction  in  all  these  tongues  is  destined  for  those  who 
desire,  not  to  master  them — for  who  can  really  say  he  is  master. of 
a  language  1 — but  to  be  able  to  use  them,*  at  least  so  far  as  to 

*  It  is  impussiljle  to  reuder  the  antithesis  between  the  Kc-nnen  and  Konnen 
of  the  original  German  ! 
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satisfy  the  first  demauds  of  actual  practice  and  to  be  able  to  work 
further  at  them  with  good  result.  Ou  the  rigid  adherence  to  this 
thoroughly  practical  destination  depends  the  fviture  of  our  insti- 
tution. To  train  the  hand  to  write  distinctly,  the  eye  to  read 
and  decipher  quickly,  the  tongue  to  pronoiuice  correctly,  the  ear 
to  catch  and  understand  rapidly,  to  teach  the  commonest  forms 
and  words  in  daily  use,  to  practise  oral  and  written  expression  of 
thought  :  such  is  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  instruction  in 
this  Seminary.  And  if  the  teaching,  firmly  based  on  scientific 
knowledge,  practical  skill,  and  abundant  experience,  succeeds  in 
carrying  out  this  programme  fully,  then  the  institution  is  assured 
of  a  fruitful  career,  nor  will  it  be  necessary  in  any  essential  points 
to  alter  the  present  somewhat  provisional  an-angements. 

"  '  But  the  linguistic  instruction  will  by  no  means  be  isolated. 
The  teachers  will  complete  and  supplement  it  by  what  they  are 
able,  from  their  own  personal  knowledge  of  lands  and  peoples,  to 
communicate  to  their  scholars.  Knowledge  and  actual  life  will 
share  the  same  home.  Linguistic  and  realistic  instruction, 
mutually  interpenetrating  one  another,  shall  prepare  for  all  the 
practical  needs  of  life,  which  Germans,  whether  private  individuals 
or  officials,  may  have  to  meet  in  Eastern  lands.' 

"  The  peroration  of  this  interesting  address  pictures,  if  perhaps 
in  somewhat  glowing  colours,  what  is  looked  forward  to  as  the 
actual  results  of  the  grandiose  scheme  inaugurated  by  the  German 
Government : — 

"  *  Let  us  follow  the  working  of  the  Seminary  from  the  stage  of 
learning  and  teaching  out  into  actual  life.  Our  gaze  involuntarily 
travels  away  into  the  far  distance,  over  unmarked  paths  through 
the  wastes  of  ocean  to  foreign  strands,  where,  in  a  world  of  exotic 
plants  and  animals,  among  strange  men  and  customs,  the  German 
is  fighting  the  fight  for  existence  as  physician  or  teacher,  as  ex- 
plorer, artisan,  missionary,  merchant,  government  official,  or 
employe  of  private  firms.  The  Seminary  will  prepare  aud  arm 
him  for  this  struggle,  and  make  it  easier  to  him.  It  will,  in  its 
modest  way,  contribute  to  the  foundation  of  a  new  era,  in  which  Ger- 
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maus,  on  mauy  paths  unkuowu  to  their  forefathers,  will  strive  to 
pursue  and  to  advance  the  thousaud-fold  interests  of  our  nation  in 
German  fashion,  with  German  skill  and  patience.     . 

"  I  rather  fancy  that  the  readers  of  these  pages  will  easily  read 
between  the  lines,  and  guess  the  lesson  to  be  learned.  I  shall  do 
no  more  than  briefly  point  that  lesson  by  one  or  two  remarks  of  a 
general  natiu-e. 

"  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  quite  evident  that  in  German  circles, 
whether  official,  academical,  or  commercial,  great  wtportance  is 
attached  to  the  scheme  just  set  on  foot  by  the  opening  of  the 
Orientalisches  Seminar.  The  action  of  Prince  Bismarck,  the  interest 
of  the  Reichstag,  the'  almost  enthusiasm  which  has  marked  every 
stage,  and  the  elaborate  nature  of  the  undertaking,  are  evidences 
of  this  fact. 

"  In  the  next  place  there  can  be  no  question,  that  to  the 
German  mind  the  undertaking  is  of  an  eminently  ^^rac^ica/  nature. 
The  ends  aimed  at  are  clearly  of  two  kinds  :  (1)  political,  and  (2) 
commercial.  The  distinct  efforts  being  made  by  Prince  Bismarck 
to  extend  German  diplomatic  and  political  influence  in  the  East 
have  long  been  evident. 

"  Thus,  in  adchtiou  to  the  already  keenly  felt  invasion  of 
German  skilled  clerks  into  our  own  trade,  we  are  called  upon  to 
anticipate,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  a  still  more  deliberate 
and  well-prepared  invasion  of  our  Indian,  Chinese,*  Pei'sian, 
Egyptian,  and  Levant  markets,  by  specially  trained  and  equipped 
young  Germans.     .     .     ." 

We  need  not  here  enter  upon  any  of  the  questions  suggested 

*  In  this  connection  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Manchester  Guardian 
is  deserving  of  attention  :  "  With  the  prosjaect  of  a  considerable  impulse 
being  given  up  to  the  opening-up  of  China,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  will  have  increasing  commercial  value, 
and  this  is  a  consideration  which  well  deserves  the  attention  of  young  men 
aspiring  to  remunerative  positions  in  the  Eastern  ti'ade.  The  Shanghai 
correspondent  of  the  London,  and  China  Telegraph  writes  that  he  is  assured 
that  Messrs.  Russell  and  Co.  have  now  employed  two  foreigners  who  speak 
Chinese  to  look  after  such  specialities  as  railway  contracts,  orders  for 
steamers,  war  materials,  and   mining  machinery.     '  One  of  Messi's.   Russell's 
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by  this  new  phase  of  German  enterprise,  or  inquire  T\-hether  there 
be  any  chance  of  the  projected  Imperial  Institute  in  Kensington 
doing  to  any  extent  for  England  what  the  Orientalisches  Seminar 
in  Berlin  is  to  do  for  Germany.  But  for  us  in  Manchester  the 
following  will  perhaps  have  a  special  significance  : — 

"  From  the  very  beginning  the  applications  for  entrance  to 
the  new  school  exceeded  what  had  been  anticipated — the  Arabic 
classes  being  especially  favoiu-ed.  It  was  early  noticed  that  the 
majority  of  the  applicants  were  not  aspirants  to  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  services,  as  might  liave  been  expected,  hut  young 
mercantile  clerhs.  To  accentuate  the  lesson  which  may  perhaps 
be  learnt  from  this  fact,  I  will  note  that  a  large  sum  of  money 
was  six  years  ago  entrusted  to  Professor  August  Dillmann,  on 
occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  Fifth  Oriental  Congress  in  Berlin, 
by  a  wealthy  merchant  of  that  city,  'for  the  erection  of  an  Oriental 
School.'      ..." 

Turning  to  our  own  city,  we  have  the  following  by  way  of 
comparison : — 

"  Some  three  years  ago,  here  in  Manchester,  a  class  of  modern 
Arabic  was  started  in  the  Technical  School,  principally  for  the  iise 
of  young  mercantile  men,  largely  through  the  influence  of  Sir 
Joseph  C.  Lee,  the  Chairman  of  the  Ship  Canal  Company,  and 
a  director  of  the  important  company  that  trades  so  largely  with 
North-west  Africa  (Cape  Juby).  Sir  J.  Lee  has  spoken  more  than 
once  of  the  great  utility  that  a  knowledge  of  Arabic  would  be  to 
our  aspiring  young  merchants.  The  same  year,  Modern  Greek  was 
added  to  the  syllabus  of  the  Technical  School.    Both  these  modem 

interpreters,'  says  the  correspoudent  in  question,  '  is  Mr.  Pethick,  form- 
erly United  States  Vice-Consul  at  Tientsin,  and  Foreign  Secretary  to  His 
Excellency  Li  Hung  Chang.  This  gentleman's  services  have  not  been 
obtained  for  nothing.  Mr.  Pethick  is  to  remain  at  Tientsin.  Another  inter- 
preter is  Mr.  Miiller,  a  German,  formerly  clerk  in  a  mercantile  firm  here.  He 
is  stationed  at  Foochow  for  the  present,  but  is  to  canvass  in  all  the  southern 
ports,  I  believe,  during  the  present  excitement,  about  railway  building  at 
least.  Messrs.  Schmidt  and  Co.  have  one  interpreter  at  Tientsin  and  another 
at  Canton,  and  there  are  one  or  two  others  at  Tientsin  in  the  employ  of  some 
other  firms.'  " 
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commercial  languages  are  very  valuable  iu  the  Manchester  trade. 
I  see  by  this  year's  calendar  of  the  school  that  both  classes  have 
been  discontinued." 

I,  for  one,  think  that  our  Technical  School  deserves  the  highest 
credit  for  what  it  has  done  to  encourage  the  acquisition  of  modern 
languages  by  our  young  mercantile  men  ;  and  I  cannot  but  regret 
that,  as  in  the  case  just  quoted,  it  lias  not  met  with  that  apprecia- 
tion which  it  deserves  from  those  for  whose  benefit  it  has  exerted 
itself. 

\. 

Long  as  this  paper  already  is,  I  might  be  thought  to  be 
neglecting  an  important  part  of  my  subject,  if  I  passed  over 
without  mention  a  quite  remarkable  phenomenon  that  has 
made  its  appearance  during  the  last  few  years,  and  which  seems  to 
contradict  some  of  the  principles  which  I  laid  down  in  the  early 
part  of  my  essay.  I  mean  the  movement  in  fevour  of  an  artificial 
universal  language,  of  which  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  lately 
under  the  name  of  Volapiik.  In  England  this  curious  invention 
has  until  recently  not  found  much  favour,  but  Ave  have  all  read 
glowing  accounts  of  the  progress  it  has  made  on  the  Continent — 
the  number  of  Volapiik  societies  formed,  and  of  Volapiik  pul)lica- 
tions  started  ;  the  chairs  for  Volapiik  established  ;  the  firms  which 
have  determined  to  employ  Volapiik  alone  in  their  foreign 
correspondence.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  mouths  that  any 
practical  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  Volapiik  into 
England.  We  may  ask  has  it  any  chance  of  final  success  as  the 
common  language  of  the  commercial  world  ?  It  is  not  safe  indeed 
to  prophesy.  But  I,  for  one,  nnist  confess  myself  sceptical  on  the 
point.  We  must  take  into  account  first  the  serious  competition 
of  the  English  language,  the  rapid  development  of  which  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  is  assuming  vast  proportions,  and  to  all 
appearances  within  a  century  will,  unless  the  unforeseen  happens, 
be  in  a  position  not  very  far  from  that  of  a  world-speech.  I  cannot 
believe  Volaj)iik  is  likely  to  prove  a  serious  rival,  however 
enthusiastic  its  supporters  may  be.     English,  notwithstanding  its 
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eccentricities  of  every  kind,  has  much  about  it  that  fits  it  to 
become  a  uuivei'sal  language — precisely  those  qualities  which  I 
hope  to  show  are  wanting  in  Volapiik.  Indeed,  Volapiik  itself 
renders  an  involuntary  homage  to  this  quality  of  English  by  the 
large  proportion  of  words  which,  according  to  the  admission  of  its 
founder  itself,  it  has  borrowed  or  adapted  from  English.* 

But  a  much  more  serious  objection,  in  my  mind,  is  the  f;ict 
that  its  construction  has  been  built  on  principles  which  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  present  tendencies  of  popular  language 
all  the  world  over.  I  see,  on  the  authority  of  Colling's  Volapiih- 
atid,  that  it  is  claimed  for  Herr  Schleyer's  invention  that  it  is  "  the 
simplest,  most  naturiil,  and  therefore  also  the  easiest  system  con- 
ceivable for  a  perfect  speech."  I  would  reply  that  it  is  certainly 
not  the  simplest,  for,  as  a  glance  at  a  Yolapiik  grammar  will  show, 
it  has  a  scheme  of  declensions  and  conjugations,  perfectly  regular 
indeed,  but  certainly  as  elaborate  as,  say,  classical  Greek. 

Again,  that  cannot  be  called  the  most  natural  which  is  opposed 
to  the  natural  tendency  of  human  language  of  the  present  day. 
But  this  is  the  greatest  defect  of  Volapiik.  The  tendency  of  all 
modern  languages  is  undoubtedly  towards  an  analytic  as  opposed 
to  a  synthetic  formation.  How  true  this  is  may  easily  be  seen,  not 
only  by  the  history  of  the  English  language  but  by  comparing,  for 
example,  modern  Greek  with  classical  Greek,  or  the  Romance  lan- 
guages with  Latin,  or  even  moi'e  strikingly  modern  Persian,  with  its 
ancestor  the  Old  Persian  of  the  inscriptions  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  f 
This  tendency  of  the  human  mind  is  shown  in  the  following  focts  : 
(1)  The  diminution  or  even  absolute  abolition  (as  in  English, 
French,  and  Persian)  of  the  case  endings  of  nouns,  and  the 
substitution  of  prepositions  to  express  relations  of  words.  (2)  The 
similar  dislike  to  the  tense,  mood,  and  voice  endings  and  prefixes 
of  verbs,  and  the  preference  for  the  formation  of  compound  tenses 
by  means  of  auxiliaries.     Now  the  Volapiik  of  Dr.  Sclileyer  brings 


*  ''  Buks  e  klots  kostoms  nioui "  (books  ami  clothes    cost  mouey)  sounds 
uncommonly  like  Pigeon  English  ! 

t  And  not  Zend,  as  I  see  Professor  Max  Miiller  repeats  in  his  new  work 
Biographies  of  Words,  1S88. 
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back  the  four  or  five  cases  of  the  Greek  grammar.*  Similarly  we 
have  elaborate  eudiugs,  augments,  aud  reduplications  in  the  verbs, 
to  distinguish  active  and  passive,  indicative,  conjunctive,  interroga- 
tive, negative,  conditional,  durative,  reflexive,  and  even — save  the 
mark — a  "  Berlin  optative  "  !  As  for  the  tense  forms,  they  are 
more  complicated  stil).  We  find  a  "  second  future  passive," 
pulogoh,  to  express  the  analytic  form  afiected  by  nearly  all  modern 
languages,  "  I  shall  have  been  seen  "  {ich  tverde  gesehen  warden 
sein). 

When  we  recollect  that  the  tendency  towards  these  analytical 
compound  formations  is  still  working  actively  in  all  civilised  lan- 
guages, and  that  probably  as  the  result  of  the  tendency  of  modern 
thought,  can  we  suppose  that  so  artificial  a  system  as  Volapiik  is 
still  at  all  likely  to  stem  the  tide,  much  less  to  turn  it  back  in  a 
diametrically  opposite  dii-ection  ? 

I  shall  not  weary  the  patience  of  my  hearers  b}'  (juoting  any 
further  illustrations  of  my  views  of  the  Volapiik  movement. 
What  I  have  said  will,  I  think,  be  enough  to  justify  me  in  still 
maintaining  the  views  with  which  I  started,  and  upon  which  I 
have  based  my  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  modern  languages  to  a 
much  greater  share  of  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  people  of 
this  country  than  they  have  liitherto  enjoyed. 

*  And  those  arranged  in  the  old-fashioned  order  which  is  now  recognised 
as  unscientific  !  (N,  G,  D,  A,  V). 
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The  Free  Library  Movement  in  Manchester. 
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Forty  years  ago  there  began  in  Manchester,  and  finally  spread 
thronghont  the  country,  a  strong  and  enthusiastic  agitation  for 
educational  reform.  The  Lancashire  Public  School  Association, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  National  Public  School  Association,  were 
formed,  with  the  object  of  making  elementary  education  secular 
and  fi'ee.  Their  members  worked  hard  and  eai-nestly,  but,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  any  important  political  reform,  the  attain- 
ment of  the  desired  result  was  long  delayed.  At  length,  more 
than  twenty  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  the  main 
points  of  the  Manchester  scheme,  with  the  addition  of  compulsory 
attendance,  were  embodied  in  the  Elementary  Education  Bill  of 
1870,  and  became  the  law  of  the  land. 

Simultaneously  with  this  movement,  and  perhaps  springing 
naturally  from  it,  there  arose  a  desire  for  the  establishment  of 
institutions  calculated  to  have  a  more  or  less  direct  educational 
influence — which  should  be  like  the  contemplated  education,  free — 
and  should  help  to  carry  to  a  higher  point  and  riper  perfection  the 
instruction  gained  in  the  schools.  Amongst  the  proposed  institu- 
tions were  free  Museums,  Art  Galleries,  and  Libraries,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  the  public  feeling,  Mr.  William  Ewart  introduced 
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into  Parliament,  in  1850,  a  "  Bill  for  enabling  Town  Councils  to 
establish    Public    Libraries    and    Museums."     The    Bill    was    not 
compulsory,    and  allowed   the  local   authorities  to  levy  for  the 
proposed  purposes  only  a  |d.  in  the  pound  on  the  annual  value  of 
the  property  of  the  district.     Even  of  this  sum  nothing  was  to  be 
spent  in  the  purchase  of  books.     This  most  cautious  measure,  with 
its  singular  restrictions,  was  passed  into  law  in  August,  1850,  and 
almost  immediately  the  matter  was  taken  up  in  Manchester  by  a 
number  of  influential   men,    the   most   active    spirit   being   Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  John  Potter,  who  was  then  Mayor.     In  January, 
1851,  a  committee  was  formed,  with  Dr.  John  Watts  and  John 
Leigh,  M.R.C.S.,  as  secretaries,  to  carry  on  the  work,  which,  under 
Mr.  Potter's  management,  had  made  great  progress,  nearly  £13,000 
having  been  subscribed  by  the  public,  and  the  Hall  of  Science,  in 
Campfield,  having  been  purchased  to  become  the  first  home  of  the 
new  free  library.     Books  to  the  number  of  18,000  were  procured 
under  the   supervision  of  the  late  James   Crossley,   F.S.A.,   and 
Mr.  Edward  Edwards,  and  in  1852  the  Free  Libi-aries  Act  was 
adopted  by  a  poll  of  the  ratepayers.     The  Library  was  formally 
opened  on  September  2nd,  1852,  many  distinguished  men  taking 
part  in  the  proceedings,  among  them  being  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
and  Lord  Lytton.     Mr.  Edward  Edwards,  formerly  of  the  British 
Museum,  was  appointed  librarian.     The  building,  which  contained 
the  reference  library  on  the  upper  floor  and  the  lending  depart- 
ment on  the  ground  floor,  remained  the  home  of  the  Library  until 
1877,  when  it  was  pulled   down,   and    an  interesting  landmark 
in   Manchester   history   thus   removed.     It   had   been   originally 
erected  by  the  followers  of  Robert  Osven,  the  Socialist,  as  a  meeting 
house,  but  the  sect,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  having  become  greatly 
reduced  in  numbers  and  repute,  were  glad  enough  to  dispose  of 
their  property,  and  the  building  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Potter  for 
a  very  reasonable  sum.     Thus  it  happened,  not  inappropriately, 
that  a  structure  which  had  at  fii'st  been  used  for  the  purpose  of 
propagating    a    form    of    communism    for    which    the     populace 
was  by  no  means  ripe,  came  to  be  devoted  to  another  less  revolu- 
tionary and  more  practical  method  of  social  reform. 
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The  first  year's  working  of  the  library  proved  that  it  would 
speedily  become  a  most  popular  institution.  In  the  reference 
library,  61,080  vols,  were  used  by  readers,  and  from  the  lending 
department  77,232  were  borrowed,  making  a  total  of  138,312.  The 
reference  library  contained  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  18,104  vols., 
and  the  lending  library  7,195.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the 
25,000  vols,  provided  were  issued  five  times  over.  This  may  not, 
however,  seem  a  large  turnover  as  compared  with  the  population. 
The  census  of  1851  gave  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  of  the 
city  as  308,382.  Making  every  allowance  for  women,  children, 
and  adults  unable  to  read,  a  vast  number,  probably  between 
50,000  and  60,000  persons,  would  still  remain,  who  might 
naturally  have  been  expected  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
privileges  provided  for  them.  Had  they  done  so  to  the  fullest 
extent,  the  figures  would  undoubtedly  have  been  much  increased, 
yet  under  the  circumstances  the  result  was  not  unsatisfactory,  for  a 
new  institution  requires  time  in  which  to  make  itself  known  to 
and  appreciated  by  the  public,  and  the  piiblic  of  that  day  was  not 
a  widely-educated  one.  In  f;ict,  the  same  census  tables  show  that 
out  of  the  69,500  children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  14  then 
living  in  Manchester,  30,100  were  neither  at  school  nor  in  employ- 
ment, and  of  the  rest  32,400  were  stated  to  be  at  school  and  7,000 
at  work.  Less  than  one-half  of  the  rising  generation  of  1851  was 
therefore  receiving  the  instniction  necessary  to  fit  it  for  the  battle 
of  life,  and  of  course  the  proportion  for  the  previous  generation 
would  be  less  still.  I  shall  show,  further  on,  that  the  use  of  the 
Free  Libraries  has  in  later  years  increased  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  mere  gi-owth  of  the  population,  and  this  increase  is,  I  think, 
largely  accounted  for  by  the  strenuous  educational  work  which  has 
been  carried  on  in  our  midst  since  the  passage  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  of  1870.  Since  that  time  the  proportion  of  children 
not  apparently  receiving  education  has  steadily  decreased,  whilst 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  1886-7 
shows  that  in  1886  there  was  an  average  attendance,  in  elemen- 
tary schools  alone,  of  44,500  children.  The  results  of  these 
enhanced  educational  efforts  might  naturally  be  expected  to  show 
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themselves  in  the  increased  use  of  institutions  having  for  their 
object  the  enlargement  and  extension  of  adult  education,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  figures  showing  the  working  of  our 
Free  Libraries  undoubtedly  point  to  this  conclusion. 

Between  1852  and  1870,  the  Free  Libraries  received  their 
fullest  development.  The  parent  institution  in  Campfield  gradually 
increased  in  popularity,  and  demands  began  to  be  made  for  the 
establishment  of  branches  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  as  the  situation 
of  the  building  was  not  central,  and  was  almost  out  of  reach  of  the 
poorest  and  most  densely-populated  districts.  Accordingly,  in 
response  to  these  calls  in  1857,  two  branch  libraries  were  opened, 
one  in  Stretford  Road,  Hulme,  and  the  other  in  Every  Street, 
Ancoats.  These  wore  followed  by  the  establishment  of  the  Livesey 
Street  branch  in  1860,  and  of  the  branch  in  Rusholme  Eoad  in 
1866  ;  thus,  before  the  end  of  1870,  that  is,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  School  Board  era,  the  whole  of  the  present  Free 
Library  system  had  been  brought  into  existence,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Cheetham  branch,  which  was  opened  in  1872,  and  the 
Reading-rooms  at  Bradford  and  Harpurhey,  established  in  1887. 

The  following  tables  show  the  growth  of  the  Libraries  in  books 
and  in  the  use  of  them,  from  1852  to  1870. 

Number  of  Volumes  in  each  Library  in  1869-70. 


Class. 

H          1 

Lending  Libraries.                      [ 

2 

6 

a 

"3 

1 
< 

o 

P3 

1 

Total. 

I.  II.  Theology  and  Philosophy... 

III.  History,  Biography,  &c 

IV.  Pontics  and  Commerce 

2868 
12098 

7112 

4403 
11804 

4018 

1377 

652 
4993 

941 
1271 
7650 

24 

390 
3437 

250 
1029 
5817 

159 
19 

330 

2732 

90 

799 
5697 

22 

286 
2719 

250 
1043 
5463 

785 
47 

424 

2854 

229 

950 

5652 

225 
27 

4950 
28833 

8872 

9495 

42083 

4018 

2546 

139 

VI.  Literature  and  Polygraphy. 
Specifications  of  Patents  ... 
Books  and  vols. of  Pamphlets 

Embo.ssed    Books    for   the 
Blind    

Totals 

436So'ir).fi.'?i'mm 

96701059310361 

100936 
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AyiJiual  Issues  from  each  Library  for  each  year  since  the  opening 

to  1869-70. 
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en 

156553 
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o 
O 
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^^ 

"o 
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67231 

47628 

o 
O 

305514 
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123081 

74423 

64598 

47358 

14366 

323829 
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9th 

1860-1... 

142433 

78464 

77395 

51532 

59194 

409018 

1371 
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1861-2... 

160496 

93097 
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55269 

70061 

o 

a 

470686 
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1862-3... 

124065 
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59181 

75472 

1 

459044 

1536 

12th 

1863-4... 

108237 

92762 

88989 

56091 

68794 

a 

414873 

1401 

13th 

1864-5... 

112026 

91432 

95687 

54535 

76556 

o 
o 

430236 

1433 

14th 

1865-6... 

133056 

80209 

94183 

45508 

75606 

432500 

1485 

]5th 
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112132 

88675 

155555 

41936 

88602 

105315 

592215 

2008 

16th 

1867-8... 

127053 

95308 

167349 

56246 

94445 

133890 

674291 

2263 

17th 

1868-9... 

132653 

97951 

165302 

68444 

96020 

1-17368 

707738 

2375 

18th 

1869-70.. 

121788 

106416 

172718 

65534 

114670 

148155 

7292S1 

2447 

On  examining  these  figures,  the  gradual  but  sure  gi'owth  in  the 
issues  of  books  in  the  two  departments,  from  1852  to  1857,  will  be 
seen,  and  also  that  when  the  first  two  l^ranches  were  formed  the 
use  had  risen  to  nearly  half  as  much  again  as  in  the  first  year  of 
working.  These  branches  being  situated  in  the  populous  dis- 
tricts of  Hulme  and  Ancoats,  were  from  the  first  exceedingly 
successful,  and  added  largely  to  the  number  of  books  used,  the 
figures  mounting  from  198,000  to  309,000  in  the  opening  year. 
The  direful  days  of  the  cotton  famine  1862-4,  also  made  their 
impress  upon  these  figures.  To  the  pathetic  scenes  of  suffering 
and  distress  among  the  factory  folk,  so  feelingly  described  by 
Edwin  Waugh,  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  Mr.  R,  W.  Smiles, 
chief  librarian  at  that  time,  who  says  in  one  of  his  reports  that 
'■'during  the  winter  of  1861-2  the  accommodation  in  the  reference 
library  was  found  inadequate  for  the  number  of  readers,  every 
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table  being  completely  siuTounded,  and  every  chair  occupied,  a 
number  of  youths  accommodating  themselves  by  sitting  on  the 
warming  pipes,  where  they  were  to  be  seen  in  rows  on  each  side  of 
the  room  every  evening."  The  figures  show  a  sudden  rise  from 
409,000  in  1860-1  to  470,000  in  1861-2,  slightly  falHng  again 
in  1862-3,  and  rapidly  decreasing  when  work  became  plentiful 
once  more.  This  effect  of  the  condition  of  the  labour  market  has 
always  been  perceptible  :  when  work  is  good  the  attendance  at  the 
libraries  slackens,  when  bad  it  increases.  Instead  of  sinking  into  a 
condition  of  utter  despair  imder  the  cruelty  of  their  sufferings, 
thousands  of  the  factory  hands  during  the  cotton  famine  passed 
their  days  in  the  reading-rooms  of  the  Free  Libraries,  and  by 
reading  books  or  papers  diverted  their  attention  for  a  time  from 
their  distress,  or  possibly  were  directed  to  means  of  alleviating  it. 
From  this  circumstance  it  would  seem  evident  that  these  libraries  in 
all  times  of  gi"eat  social  pressure  are,  and  as  education  grows  more 
general  will  increasingly  become,  potent  factors  in  the  maintenance 
of  that  law  and  order  which  it  is  essential  to  uphold,  no  matter 
how  apparently  unbearable  the  special  circumstances  may  be,  if  the 
stability  and  welfiire  of  the  community  are  to  be  preserved. 

From  1870  to  the  present  time  the  efforts  of  the  Free 
Libraries  Committee  have  been  confined  principally  to  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  the  buildings  and  privileges  already 
provided.  By  the  opening  of  the  Cheetham  branch  in  1872  the 
chain  of  libraries  encircling  the  city  was  completed,  and  it  was  not 
until  1886,  when  the  out-townships  of  Bradford  and  Harpurhey 
were  added,  that  any  necessity  was  felt  for  more  branches.  The 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  (their  income  being 
confined  by  the  Free  Libraries  Act  to  a  rate  equal  to  Id.  in  the 
pound  on  the  annual  value  of  the  assessable  property  in  the  city) 
were  also  entirely  taken  up  in  the  maintenance  of  the  institutions 
already  existing.  When,  therefore,  a  demand  was  made  upon 
them  for  the  extension  of  the  Free  Library  system  to  the  new 
districts,  they  found  it  impossible  to  fully  comply  with  the  request, 
and  provided  instead  reading-rooms  without  libraries,  except 
that  they  contain  a  few  hundred  books  for  reading  on  the  premises. 
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Oue  of  the  first  objects  to  engage  the  attentiou  of  the  Committee 
in  the  latter  half  of  its  history  was  the  condition  of  the  building 
containing  the  Reference  and  Chief  Lending  Libraries.  It  began  to 
fail,  and  its  condition  ultimately  became  so  alarming  that  in  1877 
it  was  abruptly  closed.  The  fact  that  the  building  was  unsafe 
became  known  to  the  public,  and  this  knowledge  had  an  appre- 
ciable effect  upon  the  use  made  of  it,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  which  shows  that  the  number  of  books  issued  in 
the  reference  library  dropped  from  95,900  in  1872-3  to  61,200  in 
1875-6,  and  those  issued  from  the  lending  library  from  115,600  to 
92,500  during  the^same  time. 
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The  books  of  the  two  Hbraries  were  conveyed  to  the  Old  Town 
Hall,  which  had  just  been  vacated  by  the  Corporation,  and  there 
stored.  The  Council  soon  afterwards  authorised  the  use  of  the 
hall  for  the  Reference  Library,  and  it  w^as  altered  for  that  purpose 
and  opened  in  1878.  The  result  of  placing  this  important  and 
valuable  collection  of  books  in  so  central  a  position  is  apparent  in 
the  table,  which  shows  that  in  the  first  full  year  after  the  opening 
the  number  of  books  used  was  173,000,  being  nearly  three  times 
as  many  as  had  been  asked  for  in  any  of  the  latter  years  at  Camp- 
field.  And  year  by  year  the  use  and  therefore  the  public  utility 
of  the  library  has  so  greatly  increased  that  several  additions  to  the 
accommodation  have  had  to  be  made,  each  followed  by  an  access 
in  the  number  of  its  frequenters.  Every  improvement  in  accom- 
modation for  the  public  has,  however,  lessened  that  for  books,  until 
at  length  the  shelf  space  is  practically  exhausted,  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  extending  it  in  the  building  as  it  now  stands.  A 
glance  at  the  table  will  show  that  in  1885-6  the  enormous  number 
of  nearly  295,000  volumes  were  used  in  the  Reference  Library, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  turnover  of  its  85,030  volumes  of  nearly 
three  and  a  half  times. 

It  was  also  in  the  year  1878  that  two  new  departures  were 
made,  each  with  the  object  of  extending  more  widely  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  Free  Libraries.  One  was  the  opening  of  the 
libraries  on  Sunday,  and  the  other  the  provision  of  the  first  boys' 
reading-room.  With  the  sound  of  the  conflict  over  the  question 
of  Sunday  opening  in  the  sister  borough  of  Salford  still  in  our  ears, 
it  is  needless  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  question  here.  It  was 
not  accomplished  in  Manchester  without  considerable  debate  in  the 
Council,  and  the  minority  against  it  was  a  substantial  one.  The 
following  table  shows  the  use  made  of  the  libraries  on  Sundays 
exclusive  of  the  boys'  rooms. 
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Whatever  opinion  may  be  held  as  to  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  opening  these  institutions  on  Sundays  (and 
weighty  arguments  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  both  sides  of 
the  question)  it  is  clear  from  this  table  that  the  people 
will  make  use  of  the  privilege  if  it  be  granted  to  them. 
Since  the  Manchester  reading-rooms  were  thrown  open  they  have 
been  visited  1,230,476  times  by  the  public,  which  gives  an  average 
of  about  3,000  visits  each  Sunday.  The  literature  used  on  Sundays 
mainly  consists  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  is  not  accord- 
ingly of  the  highest  or  most  valuable  class,  but  it  is  for  the  most 
part  harmless,  and  if  by  this  means  some  few  men  and  women  are 
kept  from  frequenting  places  of  less  healthy  resort,  and  possibly 
from  indulging  in  drink  and  immorality,  that  great  purpose,  the 
suppression  of  evil,  which  all  good  men  have  at  heart,  will  have 
been,  to  some  extent,  attained. 

The  special  accommodation  for  boys  was  provided  because  they 
began  to  frequent  the  newsrooms,  principally  in  the  evenings,  in 
such  numbers  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  convenience  of 
their  elders.  To  meet  this  difficulty  a  separate  room  for  them  was 
opened  in  the  Ancoats  branch.  This  was  soon  found  to  be  so 
largely  used  that  each  of  the  branch  libraries  was,  as  occasion  per- 
mitted, provided  with  a  similar  room.  The  following  table  shows  the 
use  which  has  been  made  of  these  rooms  up  to  the  present  time  : — 
Use  of  Boyi  Rooms  since  their  Establishment. 


Number 

of 
Rooms 
Open. 

Week-days. 

Sundays. 

Date. 

Visitors. 

Daily 
Average. 

Visitors. 

Daily 
Average. 

1877-8 
1878-9 
1879-80 
1880-1 
1881-2 
1882-3 
1883-4 
1884-5 
1885-6 
1886-7 

1 
2 
2 
3 
4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
6 

21424 
76835 
89334 
137080 
148025 
162566 
218616 
238004 
269160 
259399 

77 
256 
314 
456 
524 
552 
822 
785 
968 
874 

36208 
42468 
51815 
66329 
77555 
89193 
91405 

701 

888 
1013 
1430 
1507 
1798 
1758 

Totals  

1620443 

— 

454973 
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The  rooms  are  each  provided  with  about  500  volumes,  care- 
fully chosen  for  theu*  suitability  to  the  class  of  boys  who  are 
likely  to  use  them,  and  a  selection  of  equally  suitable  periodicals 
is  also  suppUed.  It  is  quite  true  to  say  that  during  the  winter 
months  they  are,  throughout  the  whole  evening,  crowded  with  lads 
busily  engaged  in  assimilating  the  literature  provided  for  them. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  more  pleasing  and  suggestive  sight  than  is 
presented  by  any  one  of  these  rooms,  with  its  bright  lighting,  its 
busy  and  helpful  female  attendants,  and  its  crowd  of  readers  eager 
for  amusement  or  instruction.  And  the  boys  themselves  are  of 
that  age  and  class  which  it  is  most  desirable  to  influence  for  good. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  children  of  parents  whose  poverty 
draws  them  perilously  near  to  the  border  land  of  crime,  but 
they  are  still  too  young  to  have  crossed  that  border  themselves. 
It  is  just  such  lads  as  these  whom  it  is  essential  to  attract  from 
vicious  companions,  and  to  surround  with  every  possible  influence 
that  can  tend  to  moral  and  social  improvement,  if  they  are  to  be 
made  into  useful  men  and  good  citizens,  and  rescued  from  absorp- 
tion into  the  pauper  and  criminal  classes.  Another  movement, 
having  the  same  object  in  view,  has  recently  been  started  in 
Manchester.  I  allude  to  the  Working  Lads'  Association,  which  has 
established  a  lads'  club  in  Hulme,  and  another  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rochdale  Road.  The  movement  is  a  thoroughly  healthy  and 
useful  one,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  be  more  widely  serviceable 
than  our  boys'  reading-rooms,  because  it  off'ers  greater  and  more 
numerous  attractions  to  the  youths,  and  has,  moreover,  the  advan- 
tage of  helping  them  to  help  themselves. 

The  last  efforts  of  the  Committee  to  extend  the  usefulness  of 
the  Free  Library  system  have  been  the  establishment  of  Reading- 
rooms  in  Bradford,  Harpurhey,  and  Hyde  Road,  and  organising  a 
course  of  free  lectures  which  were  delivered  in  the  branch  news- 
rooms during  the  early  months  of  the  present  year.  The  Reading- 
rooms  are  supplied  with  a  number  of  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  a  small  stock  of  books  for  reading  in  the  rooms.  Their 
advantage  lies  in  their  comparative  cheapness,  the  cost  of  main- 
taining one  of  them  being  about  one-fifth  that  of  an  ordinary 
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brauch.  But  they  are  essentially  makeshifts,  and  when  the  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  are  increased,  as  no  doubt  they 
ultimately  will  be,  they  will  develop  into  full-grown  branch 
libraries.  The  Harpurhey  Reading-room  has  especially  been  a 
great  success  ;  its  accommodation  is  found  already  to  be  much 
too  limited,  and  the  want  of  a  boys'  room  is  severely  felt.  These 
small  rooms,  in  which  the  best  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the 
day  can  be  read  amid  clean  and  cheerful  surroundings,  possess 
undoubtedly  great  attractions  for  working  men  after  their  day's 
labour  is  done.  As  their  original  cost  and  that  of  maintenance  is 
small,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  wise  policy  to  extend  the  system,  and 
plant  them  wherever  the  population  is  dense,  the  neighbourhood 
cheerless,  and  the  alternative  places  of  resort  but  few. 

With  the  exceptions  of  the  Sunday  use  of  the  Libraries,  and  the 
Boys'  Rooms,  the  figures  hitherto  quoted  have  refeiTed  solely  to 
the  reading  of  books ;  yet  there  is  another  branch  of  Free  Library 
work  not  less  important,  but  about  which  it  is  more  difficult  to 
give  precise  details,  still  remaining  to  be  considered.  This  is  the 
work  of  the  newsrooms.  To  each  branch  library  a  large  news- 
room is  attached,  which  is  supplied  with  a  selection  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals  accessible  to  readers  without  formality  of  any  kind. 
This  prevents  the  possibility,  unless  that  abomination,  the  turn- 
stilei  were  introduced,  of  ascertaining  exactly  to  what  extent  the 
newsrooms  are  used.  To  obtain  information  on  this  point,  which 
may  be  reasonably  used  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  calculate  the 
number  of  visits  made  to  the  newsrooms,  an  exact  count  is  taken 
during  two  weeks  in  the  year,  one  in  winter  and  the  other  in 
summer.  The  result  of  the  last  count  is  given  in  the  following- 
table  :— 
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From  these  figures  the  total  for  the  year  is  estimated.  For 
the  last  official  year,  1886-7,  this  total  reached  the  enoi'mous 
number  of  2,9.38,000,  and  the  number  of  visits  to  the  whole  of  the 
institutions  for  every  purpose  to  which  they  are  devoted  was 
estimated  to  be  4,178,400,  or  11,737  every  day.  Comparing  these 
figures  with  those  for  1870-1,  namely,  2,112,900  we  find  that  the 
use  of  the  Free  Libraries  has  increased  by  nearly  cent  per  cent. 
But  the  population  has  by  no  means  grown  at  the  same  ratio,  the 
difiference  between  the  present  estimated  number,  380,000,  and 
that  of  the  census  of  1871,  351,189,  being  roughly  about  30,000. 
The  increase  in  population,  therefore,  cannot  account  for  this 
greatly  enhanced  use,  and  the  additional  facilities  (Sunday 
opening,  boys'  rooms,  &c.)  make  a  diff"erence  only  of  rather  more 
than  half  a  million.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  a  spontaneous  growth 
of  considerably  more  than  50  per  cent  has  taken  place  in  recent 
years  in  the  use  by  the  public  of  their  Free  Libraries,  and  so  far  as 
can  be  judged  this  growth  will  not  only  be  maintained,  but  will 
expand  as  the  years  advance. 

This  foct,  full  of  s;atisfaction  as  it  is  for  those  interested  in 
this  movement,  naturally  impels  us  to  ask,  what  does  all  this 
mean  1  All  this  reading  of  newspapers  and  books,  what 
does  it  prove,  and  what  does  it  imply  1  These  questions 
are  not  easily  answered.  It  is  difficult  to  appraise  the 
value  of  an  undertaking  of  which  the  effects  are  mainly 
moral,  and  the  results  not  immediately  apparent.  There  are 
many  such  undertakings  at  work  in  our  midst,  seeking  to 
supplement,  as  powerfully  as  they  can,  the  efforts  of  religion 
and  of  the  State  to  increase  the  well-being  of  the  people.  Often 
and  often,  and  year  by  year,  these  efibrts  seem  to  be  abortive,  and 
the  vast  volume  of  misery  and  crime  appears  never  to  grow  less. 
And  yet,  if  we  take  a  wider  view,  if  we  look  back  upon  the 
centuries,  the  intellectual  and  moral  advance  which  we  have  made 
is  almost  startlingly  visible.  May  not  the  work  of  Mr.  Kowley  in 
Ancoats,  and  of  Mr.  Besant,  whose  Palace  of  Delight,  in  the  East 
End  of  London  is  now  no  longer  a' dream,  contribute  much  more 
extensively  than  is  seen  on  the  surface  to  this  most  happy  result  1 
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And  may  not  the  work  of  these  Free  Libraries  possibly  help  more 
largely  in  this   direction   than  even  their  advocates  assume  1     No 
earnest  reader  of  good  books  can  fail  to  derive  benefit  therefrom. 
Nor  is  it  possible  for  a  community  to  have  at  its  call  without  let 
or  hindrance  the  best  hterature  of  all  civilised  peoples,  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge  and  wisdom  of  all  the  ages,  and  the  latest  results 
of  investigation    or   discovery,    without  becoming,  if  they  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  these  things,   better  men  and  better 
citizens,  better  workers  and  better  competitors  in  the  arena  of  the 
world's  industry.     It    is  for  this  purpose    and    to  this  end  that 
all    education   exists   and    is    directed.      At    school  we    provide 
oirr  children  with  tc)ols  which  they  may  afterwards  use  to  carve 
their  way  to  fortune.     But  in  such  process  these  tools  will  need 
strengthening,    improving,    sharpening,    and    so   our   youths   are 
passed  on  to  the  technical   school,  and  finally  to  that  university  of 
the  worker,  a  large  collection  of  books.     Here  they  find  the  in- 
struction of  their  text-books  expanded  and  caiTied  to  its  latest 
known  achievement  by  men  who  have  made  it  the  business  of 
their  lives  to  specially  study  some  special  subject,  or  are  introduced 
to  the  wide  fields  of  imagination,  theory,  speculation,  or  record  in 
which  they  may  find  relief  from  labour,  or  suggestions  for  turning 
that  labour  to  account.     Such  libraries  as  our  extensive  and  most 
valuable  Reference  Library  place  the  poor  scholar  in  the  matter 
of  books  on  a  level  with  the  millionaire,  and  so  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  well  if  a  closer  connection  than  at  present  exists  could 
be  devised  between  the  schools,  both  elementary  and  technical, 
and  this  natural  and  indispensable  supplementor  of  them.     It  can 
also  be  readily  conceived  that  the  branch  libraries  might  be  made, 
much  more  truly  than  they  are,  the  centre  of  the  educational, 
moral,  and   social  life   of  the  neighbourhoods  in  which   they   are 
placed.     This  might  necessitate  a  change  of  policy  in  some  respects 
on  the  part  of  the  present  executive,  but  if  the  result  were  an 
increase  in  usefulness  and  helpfulness  the  change  would  be  fully 
justified. 

An  important   economic  lesson   which   the   establishment    of 
these  Free  Libraries  enforces  is  that  which  Mr.  Stanley  Jevons 
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calls  the  principal  of  the  multiplication  of  utility.  In  other  words, 
they  show  how  cheaply  and  how  well  a  thing  can  be  done  by 
co-operative  effort.  No  individual,  unless  his  income  were  princely, 
could  acquire  and  maintain  a  library  at  all  comparable  with  these. 
But  the  community  not  only  does  this  with  ease,  but  at  so  trifling 
an  individual  expense  that  it  is  probably  felt  by  no  man.  In  other 
directions  this  principle  of  co-operative  effort  has  spread,  and  is  likely 
to  spread.  Carlyle  said  that  co-operation  would  be  the  future  solution 
of  the  labour  question.  That  stage  has  not  yet  been  reached,  but 
I  do  not  doubt  at  all  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  honest  man  to  do 
his  best  to  help  his  fellow-man,  and  he  can  best  do  so  by  working- 
heart  and  soul  in  combination  with  him.  The  present  basis  of 
society  has  been  called  an  enlightened  selfishness,  but  when  the 
poor  amongst  lis  have  learned  to  be  honest,  and  sober,  and  faithful 
to  each  other,  they  will  then  assuredly  band  together  and 
eliminate  from  it  whatever  militates  against  enlightenment. 

Everything,  every  effort,  every  institution,  that  will  help  them 
to  do  this  is  a  noble  thing,  and  of  good  report,  and  I  earnestly 
hope,  and  firmly  hold,  that  a  day  will  come  when  the  arid  wilder- 
ness of  our  enlightened  selfishness  will  blossom, 

"  White  with  the  rose  of  pure  humanity." 
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APPENDIX. 

Table  showing  the  general  use  of  the  Libraries  and  Reading-rooms 
during  the  year  1886-7. 

Volumes  Used. 

Number  of  Vols,  lent  for  home  use 737800 

„               „  used  in  the  Reading-rooms  on  Week-days  70992 

„                „              ,,                      „                   Sundays...  5910 

„               „             ,,         Boys' Rooms  on  Week-days...  259399 

,                „             ,,                 ,,                  Sundays    ...  91405 

Total  number  of  Vols,  used 1165506 

Daily  average  of  Vols,  used 3265 

Readers  and  Borrowers. 

Number  of   Borrowei'S  (i.e.,  the  number  of  times  they 

have  used  the  Libraries)  688758 

Number  of  Readers  {i.e.,  users  of  books  in  the  General 

Reading-rooms)  on  Week-days 67464 

Number  of  Readers  on  Sundays  5611 

„                 ,,         in  the  Boys'  Rooms  on  Week-days...  259399 

„                 ,,             „               „                  Sundays 91405 

Total  number  of  Readers  and  Borrowers 11 120 37 

Reading-rooms. 

Number  of  Vols,  used  in  the  two  Reading-rooms  (7  months)  15964 
Estimated  number  of  Readers  (i.e.  number  of  visits)  for 

same  period  129350 
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Aggregate  icse  of  the  Libraries  and  Reading-rooms. 

By  Borrowers    688758 

Estiniated  number  of  Visitors  to  the  Newsrooms  2808060 

„               „                 „           „        two  Reading-rooms  129350 

Number  of  Users  of  the  Reference  Library 201435 

„                „         „      Boys' Rooms 35080-1 

Total  number  of  Users 4178407 

Daily  average    11737 

Number  of  Vols,  in  the  Reference  Library 84064 

,,  „         ,,      Branch  Libraries   100841 

,,  „         „      Reading  Rooms 1114 

186019 
Vols,  lost  during  the  year  from  the  whole  of  the  Libraries  34 
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The  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

By  Hon.  Edwd.  J.  Hale. 


Head  May  9th,  1888. 


It  is  not  possible,  in  a  paper  of  this  character,  to  impai't  a  just 
understanding  of  the  scheme  of  Government  established  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor  of  the  application  of  its 
principles  to  the  vast  political  activities  developed  under  that 
Government  and  in  harmony  Avith  it. 

Considering  the  space  at  my  disposal,  and  the  fact  that  my 
hearers,  though  of  a  broad  as  well  as  accurate  habit  of  thought, 
are  nevertheless  Englishmen,  between  whose  political  experience 
and  that  of  my  countrymen  there  lias  been  a  parting  of  the  ways 
for  many  years,  I  think  it  will  best  serve  the  present  purpose  if  I 
present  to  you  a  I'eview  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution ;  then  a  summary  of  its  pro- 
visions;  and  afterwards  such  comment  as  the  divergence  of 
experience  alluded  to  suggests. 

ORIGIN    OF    THE    CONSTITUTION. 

With  the  exception  of  New  York,  originally  settled  by  Dutch 
emigrants,  and  Delaware,  by  Dutch  and  Swedish,  the  thirteen 
American  colonies  which  declared  themselves  free  and  independent 
States  in  1776,  wei-e  settled  by  British  subjects  under  authority  of 
the  British  Government.  That  Government,  however,  claimed, 
and,  at  an  early  period,  maintained  its  claim  to,  the  territory  of 
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all  these  Colonies  by  the  right  of  original  discovery — a  doctrine 
accepted,  as  between  themselves  and  against  the  Indian  tribes 
found  in  possession  of  the  soil,  by  the  different  European  nations. 

The  charter  granted  by  King  James  I.  to  Virginia,  under  which 
the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  in  America  by  the 
English,  contains  certain  provisions  which  indicate  the  civil  and 
political  conditions  of  the  persons  who  might  become  inhabitants 
of  the  Colony;  and  substantially  the  same  provisions  were  in- 
corporated into  all  the  charters  subsequently  granted  to  the 
different  Colonies.  All  persons,  being  English  subjects,  and 
inhabitants  in  the  Colonies,  and  their  children  born  therein,  were 
declared  to  have  and  possess  all  liberties,  franchises,  and  immuni- 
ties of  subjects  within  any  dominions  of  the  Crown  of  England,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  they  were  born  and  abiding  within 
the  realm  or  other  dominious  of  that  Crown.  The  original 
patentees  were  to  hold  the  lands  and  other  territorial  rights  in  the 
Colonies,  of  the  Kiug  and  his  successors,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  manor  of  East  Greenwich  in  the  county  of  Kent  in  England, 
was  held  of  him,  that  is  to  say,  in  free  and  common  socage  and 
not  in  capite,  or,  in  other  words,  by  a  free  and  certain  tenure,  as 
distinguished  from  a  military  and  a  servile  tenure;  and  the  patentees 
were  authorised  to  grant  the  same  lands  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Colonies  in  such  manner  as  the  Council  of  the  Colony  should 
direct. 

The  governments  established  in  the  different  Colonies  were  of 
three  kinds — Provincial,  Proprietary,  and  Charter  Governments. 
Under  the  first  named,  the  Colonies  were  without  any  fixed 
constitutions,  and  were  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  King, 
and  subject  to  his  pleasure.  The  Proprietary  governments  were 
grants  from  the  Crown  to  one  or  more  persons  as  Proprietary  or 
Proprietaries,  who  were  granted  the  rights  of  the  soil  and  the 
general  powers  of  government  in  the  nature  of  dependant  royalties, 
or  feudatory  principalities.  The  Charter  Governments  were  not 
immediately  under  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  nor  under  that  of 
Proprietaries  as  substitutes  of  the  Crown,  but  were  great  political 
corporations,  created  by  grants  of  the  Crown,  which  conferred  on 
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the  grantees  all  the  high  powers  of  legislation  and  government,  as 
well  as  the  soil  within  their  territorial  limits.  The  charters  con- 
tained, in  fact,  a  fundamental  constitution  for  the  Colony,  distri- 
buting the  powers  of  government  into  three  great  departments, 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial;  providing  for  the  appointment 
and  authority  of  the  Governor,  the  formation  and  structure  of 
the  legislature,  and  the  establishment  of  courts  of  j  ustice ; 
and,  generally,  the  powers  appropriate  to  each  were  defined. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Eevolution,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina^ 
and  Georgia,  were  governed  as  Provinces  ;  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Delaware,  were  held  by  Proprietaries — the  first  by  Lord 
Baltimore,  the  last  two  by  William  Penn  ;  and  Massachusetts^ 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  were  Charter  Governments. 
Notwithstanding  these  differences,  however,  the  Colonies,  at  this 
time,  enjoyed,  in  most  respects,  the  same  general  rights  and 
privileges.  There  was  in  each  a  Governor,  a  Council,  and  a 
Representative  Assembly,  composed  of  delegates  chosen  by  the 
people — the  Governor,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  Council, 
deriving  their  appointment  from  the  King,  from  the  Proprietaries, 
or  from  the  Charter  Corporations,  as  the  case  might  be.  In  each, 
the  legislative  power  extended  to  all  local  affairs,  subject  only  to  the 
restriction  that  the  laws  should  not  be  repugnant  to,  but  as  far  as 
convenient  agi-eeable  to,  the  laws  and  customs  of  England,  In 
each,  the  common  law  of  England,  as  the  expositor  of  Magna 
Charta,  the  Petition  of  Right,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  was  made  the  basis  of  their  jurisprudence,  so  far  as  it 
was  applicable  to  their  various  conditions ;  and,  as  the  law  of  a 
free  nation,  securing  the  public  and  private  rights  and  liberty  of 
the  subjects,  it  was  claimed  as  their  birthright  and  inheritance. 

Now,  although  the  Colonies  had  a  common  origin,  enjoyed  a 
common  right,  and  owed  a  common  allegiance,  each  Colony  was 
independent  of  the  others,  having  no  direct  political  connection 
with  any  others,  and  bound  by  no  confederacy  or  alliance  with 
any  others.  The  legislature  of  one  could  not  make  laws  foi* 
another,  nor  confer  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  in  anothei*.    They  were 
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excluded  from  all  political  connection  with  foreign  nations,  and 
they  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  mother  country  in  peace  and  wai-. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  fellow-subjects,  and,  for  many  purposes, 
one  people.  Every  colonist  had  the  right  to  inhabit  in  any  other 
colony,  to  trade  therewith,  and  to  inherit  and  hold  lands  there. 

The  extent  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  parent  country  was 
left  in  more  uncertainty.  The  King  was  held  to  be  the  supreme 
and  sovereign  lord  of  the  Colonies  ;  and,  in  virtue  of  this 
supremacy,  he  exercised  the  right  of  hearing  appeals  from  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  last  resort  in  them,  of  deciding  contro- 
versies between  the  Colonies  as  to  their  respective  jurisdictions 
and  boundaries,  and  of  requiring  each  Colony  to  conform  to  the 
fundamental  laws  and  constitution  of  its  own  establishment,  and 
to  yield  obedience  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  paramount  sove- 
reignty of  the  Crown.  But  the  Colonies  claimed  the  exclusive  power 
of  legislation  on  all  subjects  of  local  and  internal  interest  and  policy. 
During  the  revolution  which  followed  the  denial  of  this  claim  in 
practice,  there  existed  a  union  of  the  Colonies  for  common  defence. 
The  first  Congress  which  assembled  at  Philadelphia  in  September, 
1774,  under  the  recommendation  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  purpose 
of  deliberating  for  the  common  good,  and  to  provide  a  scheme  of 
future  operations,  adopted  certain  rules  for  its  own  governance, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  that  each  Colony  should  have 
but  one  vote  in  the  Congress,  no  matter  what  its  population  or 
the  number  of  its  delegates.  The  Continental  Congress,  as  this 
body  was  called,  and  thus  organised  by  the  voluntary  association 
of  the  Colonies,  constituted  a  government  which  conducted  their 
common  affairs  until,  near  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  in  1881,  the 
"  Articles  of  Confederation  "  were  adopted  by  all  the  States.  This 
compact,  however,  while  providing  for  a  permanent  union,  left  the 
government  it  established  without  the  power  of  executing  its  laws — 
that  is  to  say,  many  of  the  laws  of  the  Union  applied  only  to  the 
States  in  their  corporate  capacity,  and  did  not  act  dii'ectly  upon  the 
people,  on  the  subjects  constitutionally  embraced  in  them.  They 
were  binding  primarily  only  on  the  States,  and  required  the  sub- 
se(|uent  acti(;n  of  the  State  Legislatures  to  can-y  them  into  effect. 
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The  relation  of  this  Government  to  the  States  has  been  thus 
described :  "  The  Continental  Congress  has  exclusive  power  to 
make  and  conclude  treaties  ;  but  can  only  recommend  the  obser- 
ance  of  them.  They  may  appoint  ambassadors,  but  they  cannot 
defray  even  the  expenses  of  their  tables.  They  may  borrow  money 
in  their  own  name,  on  the  faith  of  the  Union,  but  they  cannot  pay 
a  dollar.  They  may  coin  money,  but  they  cannot  import  an  ounce 
of  bullion.  They  may  make  war,  and  determine  what  number  of 
troops  are  necessary,  but  they  cannot  raise  a  single  soldier."  In 
short,  they  might  declare  everything,  but  they  could  do  nothing ; 
and  the  execution  of  their  recommendations  depending  solely  upon 
the  pleasure  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  these  reluc- 
tantly obeyed  some,  disregarded  many,  and  openly  refused  to 
execute  others. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  in  1783, 
acknowledging  the  independence  "of  each  of  the  thirteen  States, 
even  the  cohesive  power  of  a  war  of  common  defence  was  i-emoved, 
and,  subject  to  no  potent  control  from  without,  they  were  left  in 
the  condition  of  separate  sovereignties.  Out  of  this  condition  of 
affairs  grew  those  eflforts  for  "  a  more  perfect  union,"  which  resulted 
in  the  framing  of  the  present  Constitution.  This  work  was  com- 
pleted on  the  17th  of  September,  1787  ;  its  result  ratified  by  eleven 
of  the  thirteen  States  before  the  end  of  1788,  though  the  ratifica- 
tion of  only  nine  was  necessary ;  the  new  government  put  into 
operation  on  the  4th  of  March,  1789  ;  and  the  final  ratification  of 
all  the  States  completed,  when,  at  the  second  session  of  the  first 
Congress,  Washington  announced  the  "  accession  "  of  North  Carolina 
and  Rhode  Island. 

I  have  gone  into  the  foregoing  retrospect  of  certain  historical 
matters  antecedent  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  having 
relation  thereto,  because  this  method  offers  the  readiest  key  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  its  leading  principles.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  a  growing  ignorance  of  the  historical  side  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  the  popular  mind,  in  my  own  country,  that  many  grave 
evils  have  occurred  there,  threatening  the  permanence  of  its 
free    institutions.       Indeed,    it    may   be    said   that    the    secret 
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of  the  almost  undeviating  and  consistent  course  pursued  by  the 
great  judges  who  have  composed  the  Supreme  Court  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  is  not  so  much  because  they 
have  ever  been  deeply  learned  in  the  law  and  apt  in  legal  analysis, 
but  because  they  have  been  also  profound  students  of  the  history 
of  the  period  which  I  have  been  considering.  And  if  I  have  traced 
■with  only  the  crudest  skill  the  ante-Constitutional  history  of  the 
Colonies  and  their  political  successors,  I  venture  to  think  that  I 
have  done  more  towards  imbuing  you  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  than  if  I  had  read  to  you  many  volumes  of  judicial 
decisions  from  which  historical  synthesis  may  be  excluded. 

It  is  not  difficult,  then,  to  understand  what  were  the  objects  of 
the  new  Union  sought  to  be  established ;  what,  in  a  broad  sense, 
were  the  conditions  of  union;  and,  consequently,  why  that  union 
took  the  form  it  did.  We  have  seen  that  the  Colonists  were  British 
subjects,  and  for  the  most  part  English  or  English  descended,  and, 
therefore,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  individual  freedom  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  Englishmen.  We  have  seen  that  their  charter 
rights  made  them  freeholders  of  an  uncommon  sort.  We  have  seen 
how  their  individual  freedom  was  subordinated  to  certain  local 
Governments,  which  early  possessed  well-defined  territorial  limits. 
We  have  seen  that  the  form  of  these  Governments  differed  some- 
what in  different  gt'oups  of  States,  though,  subject  to  local 
influences,  all  relied  upon  the  common  law  of  England  for  the 
protection  of  their,  civil  rights,  and  all  possessed  a  Colonial 
Executive,  a  Legislative  body  composed  of  an  Upper  and  a 
Lower  House,  and  an  organised  Judiciary.  We  have  seen  how, 
while  the  Colonies  claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  local  legislation, 
they  apppealed  to  the  King  as  a  court  of  final  resort,  as  the 
iimpire  between  themselves,  and  as  the  guardian  of  their  chartered 
rights.  And  we  have  seen  how  the  freedom  of  the  States  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolution  left  them  with  their  local  rights  and  local 
governments  unimpaired,  but  with  no  better  substitute  for  the 
supreme  care  and  authority  of  the  Crown  than  the  impotent 
Confederation,  which  w-as  the  somewhat  hasty  outcome  of  a  state 
of  war  and  of  a  condition  of  inchoate  independence. 
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It  was  fit  this  stage  that  the  States  found  themselves  face  to 
face  with  the  nations  of  the  world,  with  no  power  in  the  Congress 
to  enforce  the  obligations  which  this  relation  imposed ;  with 
a  system  of  taxation  unjust  as  between  themselves;  and, 
as  each  State  controlled  its  own  foreign  commerce,  with  a  want 
of  uniformity  in  the  rates  of  duties  on  foreign  imports  in- 
jurious to  the  common  interest.  In  1786,  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature passed  a  resolution  inviting  all  the  States  to  appoint 
commissioners  for  taking  into  joint  consideration  the  trade  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  consider  how  far  a  uniform  system  in 
their  commercial  regulations  might  promote  their  common  interests 
and  permanent  harmony.  This  led  to  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Virginia, 
and  this  to  a  call  from  the  Congress  for  a  convention  of  delegates 
of  all  the  States  at  Philadelphia,  to  consider  how  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  might  be  revised  so  as  to  render  the  Federal 
Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  Government  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Union.  This  Convention  met  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  14th  of  May,  1787.  Washington  was  unanimously  chosen 
its  President,  and,  on  all  questions,  the  vote  was  taken  by  States. 
It  soon  appeared  that  a  number  of  the  delegates  were  in  favour  of 
disregarding  the  specific  object  of  the  call,  namely,  the  revision  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  sought  to  present  an  entirely 
new  plan  of  government  for  consideration.  The  leading  feature 
of  this  plan  was  the  abolition  of  the  Federative  principle  in  the 
Constitution,  and  the  merging  of  the  States  into  one  National 
Republic  instead  of  a  Federal  Republic  of  distinct  States.  This 
idea  naturally  resulted  from  a  consideration  of  the  insufficiency 
of  the  existing  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  States  had  too 
recently  Avaged  a  war  against  distant  domination  to  be  willing  to 
part  with  any  portion  of  their  local  autonomy,  except  under  the 
strictest  limitations ;  and  they  had  studied  too  well  the  history  of 
Rome,  the  most  renowned  of  ancient  Republics,  which  was  a  single 
Republic.  In  extending  her  jurisdiction  over  neighbouring  States 
she  did  not  recognise  the  Federative  system,  as  the  United  States 
do  with  respect  to  their  outlying  districts,  which  soon  become 
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States  after  a  probation  as  Territories,   and  she  fell  at  last  by  the 
weight  of  empire. 

How  then  was  an  adequate  supreme  authority  to  be  gained 
without  sacrificing  the  Federal  system?  History  afforded  no 
lio'ht.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  the  Minister  to 
France,  had  suggested  a  new  idea  to  Mr.  Madison  in  a  letter  from 
Paris  of  December,  1786.  This  was  that  the  "Federal  Head"^ 
could,  by  proper  changes  in  the  existing  system,  be  enabled  to 
exercise  its  functions  eflBciently,  by  a  division  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  it  into  three  departments,  "  Legislative,  Executive,  and 
Judiciary,"  and  with  an  organised  Federal  machinery  for  their 
direct  execution  on  individuals,  within  a  prescribed  sphere,  similar 
to  the  like  organisations  of  the  State  Governments  in  their  more 
o-eneral  spheres.  In  this  way  the  States  would  continue  to  be 
"  one  nation  as  to  all  foreign  concerns,"  and  still  remain  "  distinct 
as  to  all  domestic  ones." 

But  precisely  how  these  crude  ideas  were  to  be  developed ; 
where  the  line  should  be  drawn  between  the  Federal  and  the  State 
authority  in  its  application  to  individuals  ;  how  the  conflicting 
interests  of  the  different  States  should  be  composed ;  how  the 
weaker  protected  against  the  encroachments  of  the  stronger  ;  what 
limit  should  be  set  to  the  power  of  taxation,  and  how  this  power 
should  be  exercised  ;  and,  finally,  as  to  these  and  other  delegations 
of  authority  from  a  group  of  sovereignties  to  another  supreme  but 
more  restricted  sovereignty,  how  such  a  compact  was  to  be  drawn 
in  terms  so  general  as  to  avoid  subjection  to  the  changes  of  time, 
and  yet  in  terms  so  precise  as  to  afford  the  least  opportunity  for 
loose  construction — this  was  the  stupendous  task  with  which  the 
members  of  this  extraordinary  convention  were  confronted  ;  and 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  how  they  accomplished  it. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    CONSTITUTION, 

The  object  of  the  Constitution,  as  set  forth  in  the  Preamble,  is 
declared  to  be  "  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice, 
insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity." 
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Adopting  the  favourite  scheme  of  those  who  seek  the  establish- 
ment of  free  governments,  the  first  resolution  of  the  Convention 
was  "that  a  national  government"  (afterwards  amended  to  read 
"  a  Government  of  the  United  States  ")  "  should  be  established, 
consisting  of  a  supreme  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary."  And, 
accordingly,  the  first  three  of  the  seven  articles  of  the  Constitution 
provide  for  a  distribution  of  the  powers  of  Government  in  the  order 
mentioned,  and,  by  implication,  indicating  where  the  ultimate 
deposition  of  power  was  intended  to  be — viz.,  in  the  Supreme  Court's 
jurisdiction  over  the  laws,  when  any  of  these  are  regularly  brought 
in  review  before  it,  in  addition  to  its  duty  of  intei'pretation. 

The  first  article  provides  that  "all  Legislative  powers  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives."     Besides 
the  check  upon  each  other  thus  provided,  the  terms  of  service  of 
the  members  of  the  two  bodies,  the  mode  of  their  appointment, 
and  their  qualification  as  to  age  and  citizenship,  differ  as  for  the 
one  House  or  the  other.     The  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  have  been 
for  seven  years  citizens   of  the  United  States,   and  inhabitants 
severally   of    the    States    in   which    they    are   chosen    (and,    in 
practice,  of  the  districts  which  they  severally  represent),  and  must 
be  chosen   every   second  year  by  electors  who    have   the   same 
qualification  as  the  electors  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
Legislatures  of  the  several  States  in  which  they  are  chosen.    This 
qualification,  at  the  present  time,  may  be  said  to  be  limited  only 
by  the  possession  of  citizenship,  in  some  States  the  payment  of  a 
nominal  poll  tax,  and  freedom  from  infamous  taint.     In  Rhode 
Island,  however,  there  existed  a  property  qualification,  up  to  the 
recent  election  in  that  State,  now  removed  by  the  amendment  to 
the  State  Constitution  then  adopted;  as  formerly  there  was  in 
North    Carolina    a    land-owning    qualification    for    members    of 
the    Upper  House    of    the    State    Legislature.       On    the    other 
hand,   the   members  of    the    Senate   are   chosen   by   the  Legis- 
latures of  the   several   States  for   six   years    each,    must  be   at 
least  thirty   years  of  age,  have  been  for  nine  years  citizens  of 
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the  United  States,  and  be  inhabitants  of  the  States  for  which 
they  are  severally  chosen.  While  the  number  of  members  of 
the  House  for  each  State  is  regulated  by  the  population  at  the 
last  preceding  decennial  census,  provided  only  that  each  State 
is  entitled  to  one  representative,  so  that  Nevada,  for  extreme 
example,  has  one  member,  and  New  York,  with  eighty  times  the 
population,  has  thirty-six ;  in  the  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  each 
State  is  entitled  to  two  members.  All  the  members  of  the  House 
go  out  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  of  their  term  ;  but  only  one- 
third  of  the  Senators  retire,  or  require  re-election,  at  the  end  of 
that  time.  In  this  way,  the  popular  branch  of  the  Congress 
represents,  biennially,  the  fresh  will  of  the  people,  while  the  Senate 
is  a  continuing  and  is  designed  to  be  a  conservative  body,  exercising 
a  check  on  hasty  legislation,  which  may  result  from  transient 
popular  movements.  Again  :  the  members  of  the  House  represent 
the  people  directly ;  the  Senators  are  at  one  remove  from  the 
people,  and  represent  the  States  as  sovereignties.  The  House 
possesses  the  sole  power  of  impeachment  for  removal  from 
office,  as  of  the  President,  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
other  Federal  civil  officers  ;  the  Senate  has  the  sole  power  to  try 
impeachments,  thus  originated  by  the  House.  When  the  President 
is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  presides  ;  and  no  person  can  be  convicted 
without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present. 
The  offences  for  which  the  President  or  other  Federal  civil  officer 
may  be  impeached  are  any  such  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  House 
are  deserving  of  punishment  under  that  process.  They  are  not 
necessarily  offences  against  the  general  laws.  The  pardoning 
power  of  the  President  does  not  extend  to  judgments  upon  im- 
peachment, and,  once  pronounced,  they  are  irreversible.  The 
House  determines  the  number  of  its  members  after  each  decen- 
nial census,  with  the  limitation,  now  unnecessary,  that  the 
number  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. The  sixty  millions  of  people  in  the  United  States 
are  now  represented  by  76  Senators,  and  325  Members  of 
the  House.  In  apportioning  the  number  of  Representatives 
to   each   State,  the   law   (enacted  under  the   Constitution)   pro- 
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vides  that  the  census  population  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
divided  by  the  total  number  of  members  determined  upon  by  the 
House,  the  quotient  being  called  the  "  ratio  of  representation," 
and  the  States  having  the  largest  fi-actions  over  a  multiple  of  that 
ratio  are  entitled  to  an  additional  member  if  this  be  necessary  to 
produce  such  total  number.  The  House  chooses  its  Speaker  from 
its  own  members :  the  Senate  is  presided  over  by  the  Vice-President, 
who  has  no  vote  except  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  CongTess  must  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year.  The 
Senators  and  Representatives  are  privileged  from  arrest,  except  in 
case  of  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  and  for  any 
speech  or  debate  in  either  House  they  may  not  be  questioned 
in  any  other  place.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  precluded  from 
holding  office  under  the  Government  while  members,  and  from 
appointment  during  the  terms  for  which  they  were  elected  to  any 
civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  may 
have  been  created  or  the  emoluments  of  which  may  have  been 
increased  during  such  term. 

Following  the  English  precedent,  revenue  bills  must  originate 
in  the  lower  House,  though  the  Senate  may  propose  amendments 
thereto.  The  legislation  of  the  two  Houses  is  concui'rent — that  is, 
all  bills  must  be  passed  by  each  House  separately ;  and,  before 
they  become  law,  they  must  receive  the  President's  approval,  with 
the  exception  that  against  the  President's  qualified  negative,  called 
a  veto,  a  two-thirds'  vote  of  each  House  will  prevail,  and  the  bill 
then  becomes  law  without  the  President's  approval. 

The  express  powers  which  are  granted  to  the  Congress  are  as 
follows :  To  lay  taxes  upon  a  uniform  system  to  pay  the  public  debt 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare ;  to  borrow 
money ;  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  between 
the  States ;  to  establish  uniform  laws  of  natm'alization  and  of 
bankruptcy ;  to  coin  money  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures ;  to  punish  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  coin  of  the 
United  States  ;  to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads ;  to  issue 
copyrights  and  patents;  to  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the 
Supreme  Court ;  to  punish  piracies  and  felonies  on  the  high  seas, 
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and  ofFeuces  against  the  law  of  nations ;  to  declare  war,  grant 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  cap- 
tures on  land  and  water;  to  provide  an  army  and  a  navy; 
to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions ;  to  provide 
for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for 
governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States ;  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  over  the 
territory  acquired  for  the  seat  of  Government,  and  for  forts, 
magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings ;  to 
provide  for  the  admission  of  States  and  the  organisation  of  Terri- 
tories ;  and  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  executing 
the  powers  just  enumerated,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  the 
Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The 
Congress  is  further  empowered  to  define  the  punishment  of  treason, 
which  IS  declared  to  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  the  United 
States,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort ;  and,  as  full  faith  and  credit  are  required  to  be  given  in 
each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of 
every  other  State,  to  prescribe,  by  general  laws,  the  manner  in 
which  such  acts,  records  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved.  But, 
"  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively  or  to  the  people." 

The  powers  prohibited  to  the  States  are  the  right  to  enter  into 
any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation ;  to  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal;  coin  money;  emit  bills  of  credit;  make  any- 
thing but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts; 
pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  j^ost  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility.  Nor  shall 
any  State,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duties  on 
imports  or  exports,  except  those  necessary  for  executing  its 
inspection  laws;  nor,  without  such  consent,  lay  any  duty  on 
tonnage,  keep  troops  (meaning  a  standing  army)  or  ships  of  war 
in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agTeement  or  compact  with 
another  State  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war  unless 
invaded  or  in  imminent  danger  thereof. 
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The  powers  expressly  prohibited  to  the  Federal  Government  are 
the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  except  when  the  public 
safety  requires  it  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion ;  the  passage  of 
bills  of  attainder  or  (criminal)  ex  post  facto  laws;  the  levying  of 
capitation  or  other  direct  taxes  except  in  proportion  to  the  censvis  ; 
the  levying  of  export  duties ;  the  preference,  by  any  regulation  of 
commerce  or  revenue,  of  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of 
another;  the  payment  of  money  from  the  Treasury,  except  in 
consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law ;  and  the  granting  of 
titles  of  nobility.  Nor  shall  any  officer  of  the  United  States 
accept  office,  title,  present  or  emolument  from  a  foi'eign  State  or 
ruler. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  those  powers  which  relate  to  the  com- 
mon interests  of  all  the  States,  together  with  the  power  to  enact 
necessary  and  proper  laws  for  their  execution,  are  granted  to  the 
Federal  Government ;  while  to  each  State  is  reserved,  with  the 
exceptions  above  specified,  all  powers  affecting  its  domestic 
interests. 

THE   EXECUTIVE. 

The  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  with  a  Vice-President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  holds 
office  for  four  years ;  and  they  are  elected  as  follows :  Each  State 
appoints,  in  such  manner  as  its  Legislature  may  direct,  a  number 
of  Electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress — so  that 
Nevada,  for  example,  would  appoint  three  Electors,  while  New 
York  with  a  population  eighty  times  as  great  would  ap- 
point but  thirty-six  Electors,  that  is,  less  than  thirteen  times 
as  many.  [Thus,  it  may  be  observed  here,  in  drawing 
the  line  between  concessions  to  the  weakness  of  the  small 
States  and  concessions  to  the  just  predominance  of  the  great 
States,  the  Constitution  produces  this  effect  :  In  the  Senate, 
without  whose  concurrence  no  Bill  can  pass  the  Congress,  Nevada, 
with  its  population  of  sixty-two  thousand,  has  an  equal  vote  with 
New  York,  with  its  five  millions ;  in  the  vote  for  President,  with- 
out whose  sanction  both  Houses  concurrently  cannot  make  a  law 
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except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each,   and  who,  with  the  Senate, 
concludes  treaties  and  appoints  to  high  ofl&ce,   Nevada  has  one- 
thirteenth    the   voice    of    New   York ;    while    in  the    House   of 
Representatives,    where   Bills    for    taxation    must   originate,   the 
small   State    has   but    one   thirty-fourth    the   voice   which    the 
great  one  is  entitled  to.      This,  however,  is  an  extreme  example, 
the   smallest   of    the   other   States   having   a   population   nearly 
equalling  the  present  ratio  of  representation,  which  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand.]     The  Electors  meet   in  their 
respective  States,   and  vote  by  ballot  for   President,    and  by   a 
distinct  ballot  for   Vice-President.     Certified  lists  of  these  votes 
are  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  (that  is,  the  Vice- 
president,    unless   this   officer   have    died    or   been   removed,    or 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency),  who  opens  the  certificates,  and  the 
votes   are   counted   in   presence   of    the   Senate   and    House    of 
Representatives.     The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
for  President  "shall  be  the  President,"  if  such  number  be  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  Electors  appointed ;  and  likewise  iu   the 
case   of    the     Vice-president.       But,    if    no    person    have    such 
majority    as    President,     then    from    the    persons     having    the 
highest    numbers,    not   exceeding    three,    the   House    of    Repre- 
sentatives,   voting    by    States,    and    each    State     having     but 
one  vote,  chooses  the  President ;  and  in  like  case,  as  to  the  Vice- 
President,  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators  shall  choose 
the  Vice-President   from  the  two  highest   numbers   on  the   list. 
The  President  and  Vice-President  must  be  natives  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  less  than  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  residents 
within   the    United  States  for  fourteen  years.      In  practice,  the 
Electors  in  the  different  States  simply  record  the  will  of  a  party 
convention,  which  has  chosen  them  to  vote  for  particular  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice-President,  who  have  been  selected  by  the 
national  convention  of  that  party  ;  but,  as  all  the  Electors  for  each 
State  are  voted  for  on  one  ballot,  and  not  separately  by  districts, 
the  whole  vote  of  each  State  is  cast  for  the  same  candidates; 
and  the  candidates  having  a    "  plurality "    only   of  the  vote  in 
the  State,  "  carry "  the  State,  though  where  there  are  more  than 
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two  sets  of  candidates,  the  chosen  candidates  may  not  have  a 
"majority"  of  the  popular  vote  in  that  State.  Thus  it  may 
happen  (as  notably  in  the  case  of  the  successful  candidate  in 
1860,  who  secured  180  Electoral  votes  out  of  303,  and  yet  was 
voted  for  by  only  1,850,000  voters  against  2,800,000  for  his  three 
competitors)  that  the  persons  who  secure  the  majority  of  votes 
for  President  and  Vice-President  do  not  receive  a  majority  of  the 
poptJar  vote. 

The  President  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  and 
of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States.  With  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present,  he  is  empowered  to  make  treaties ;  and,  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  concurring,  appoints  Public  Ministers, 
Consuls,  and  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  is  likewise 
empowered  to  appoint  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States  whose 
appointments  are  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  Constitution, 
and  which  shall  be  established  by  law,  unless  the  Congress  by  law 
vests  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  in  the  President 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  Departments.  He 
is  required,  from  time  to  time,  to  inform  the  Congress  of  "  the 
state  of  the  Union  "  (which  he  does  in  his  annual  message)  and 
make  such  recommendations  as  he  deems  necessary ;  he  is  required 
to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed  ;  and  he  must  commis- 
sion all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

THE   JUDICIARY. 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  Federal  Government  is  vested  in  one 
Supreme  Court  and  in  such  inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may 
establish,  whose  judges  hold  office  during  good  behaviour.  The 
judicial  power,  so  vested,  extends  to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equity, 
arising  under  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws  and  treaties  made 
under  its  authority ;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers,  and  consuls  ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
time jurisdiction ;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  party ;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States ; 
between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State ;  .between  citizens  of 
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different  States ;  between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands 
under  grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens 
thereof,  and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or  subjects.  In  all  cases  affecting 
ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  has  original 
jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  above  mentioned,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  appellate  jurisdiction,  subject  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Congress.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of 
impeachment,  must  be  by  a  jiu^y,  and  in  the  State  where  the  crime 
was  committed,  or,  if  not  committed  in  a  State,  at  such  place 
as  the  laws  of  Congress  direct.  The  Supreme  Court  consists,  at 
present,  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  eight  Associate  Justices,  the  number 
being  regulated  by  law.  The  inferior  coiu-ts  established  by  Con- 
gress consist  of  nine  Circuit  courts,  over  each  of  which  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  presides,  and  of  fifty-eight  District  Courts — 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit  Courts  embracing  several  States 
each,  and  that  of  the  District  Courts  a  State  or  portion  of  a  State. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  over  Constitutional  ques- 
tions must  not  be  understood  to  be  unlimited.  It  has  no 
authority  over  such  questions  as  the  existence  of  war,  the 
restoration  of  peace,  the  de  facto  or  rightful  Government 
of  another  country,  the  admission  or  restoration  of  a  State 
to  the  Union,  and  so  forth.  While,  therefore,  it  is  the 
final  authority  in  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  or  the 
laws,  it  has  no  authority  to  pass  upon  those  political  powers  which 
the  Constitution  has  expressly  delegated  to  two  of  the  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  Government,  the  legislative  and  executive  ;  nor 
may  it  pass  upon  abstract  questions,  or  questions  not  presented 
by  actual  ligitation.  Though  the  final  judge  of  what  the  law  is, 
it  is  not  the  judge  of  what  the  law  should  be.  Again :  the 
supremacy  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  qualified  by  the  privilege  of 
Congress  to  increase  the  number  of  its  judges — as  Mr.  Webster 
said,  to  "  dilute  the  Constitution  by  creating  a  court  which  shall 
construe  away  its  provisions."  On  one  occasion  this  was  done ; 
but  it  required  the  existence  of  certain  conditions  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  not  recur. 
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GENERAL    PROVISIONS. 

Having  laid  down  the  terms  of  the  three  great  grants  of  power 
to  the  Federal  Government,  the  Convention  added  certain  general 
provisions  intended  (1)  to  remove  the  occasion  of  friction  between 
the  States  which  would  result  if  the  citizens  of  each  Avere  held  to 
be  aliens  to  those  of  the  others ;  (2)  to  secure  the  integrity  of  the 
States ;  (3)  to  provide  for  using  the  results  of  experience  as  well  as 
to  supply  a  safety-valve  for  discontent,  by  means  of  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  due  deliberation 
and  caution  in  making  those  changes ;  and  (4)  to  remedy  the  fatal 
defect  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  in  such  respect,  by 
invigorating  the  Federal  authority,  so  that,  in  its  sphere,  it  should 
be  effectual  as  well  as  supreme.  It  was  consequently  provided,  in 
substance,  as  follows : — 

(1)  Citizens  of  each  State  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States — that  is  to  say,  for 
example,  there  must  be  no  discriminations  made  by  one  State  in 
the  matter  of  inheriting,  holding  and  purchasing  real  estate,  or  of 
the  possession  of  political,  municipal,  or  trade  privileges,  against  or 
between  the  natives  and  citizens  of  the  other  States.  Fugitive 
criminals  must  be  delivered  up  on  the  demand  of  the  Executive  of 
the  State  whence  they  fled  ;  and  likewise  "  persons  held  to  service  " 
to  the  person  to  whom  such  service  was  due. 

(2)  The  United  States  were  required  to  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  ihe  Union  a  Republican  form  of  Government,  and 
to  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion ;  and,  on  applica- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  or  of  its  Executive, 
when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened,  against  domestic 
violence.  The  States  all  had  Republican  forms  of  Government  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  :  that  is  to  say,  they 
were  neither  democracies,  in  which  the  people  as  an  organised 
whole  conduct  the  government,  nor  under  the  rule  of  one  man  or 
class  of  men,  but  they  were  representative  governments  in  which 
also  the  Executive  was  chosen  by  the  people ;  and  against  change 
from  such  condition  the  guarantee  is  intended  to  act. 

(3)  Two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of   the  Congress   may  propose 
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amendments  to  the  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the 
Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  States,  the  Congress  is  required 
to  call  a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  States  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  amendments,  which  shall  be  valid  when  ratified  by 
the  Legislatures  or  conventions,  as  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratifi- 
cation may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress,  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States,  2^rovided  that  no  amendment  shall  deprive  a  State,  without 
its  consent,  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

(4)  The  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  made, 
in  pursuance  of  it,  and  all  treaties  made  under  their  authority, 
are  declared  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every 
State  are  required  to  be  bound  by  it,  anything  in  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 

THE    AMENDMENTS. 

During  a  period  of  seventy-eight  years — that  is,  up  to  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War — but  twelve  amendments  had  been  made  to  the 
Constitution,  and  none  of  these,  as  indeed  is  true  of  the  three 
subsequent  amendments,  were  proposed  by  a  convention  of 
the  States.  They  were  all  proposed  by  the  Congress.  The 
first  ten  were  adopted  at  the  same  time,  and  shortly  after 
the  Constitution  went  into  operation.  Their  substance  had  been 
insisted  on  by  most  of  the  States  at  the  time  of  ratifying  the 
Constitution.  They  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  nature  of  a 
Bill  of  Rights,  defining,  more  particularly,  those  inalienable  per- 
sonal and  civil  rights,  which  were  already  recognised  in  the 
several  States  in  accordance  with  the  common  law.  Besides  these, 
the  Congress  was  forbidden  to  make  any  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  and 
the  Reserved  Rights  of  the  States  were  more  explicitly  recognized, 
as  in  the  language  already  quoted  by  me  at  the  end  of  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  express  powers  conferred  upon  the  Congress.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  action  of  tlie  Federal  Judiciary  in  assuming,  by  a 
construction  of  their  powers,  jurisdiction  of  a  suit  brought  against 
one  of  the  States,  the  eleventh  amendment  was  proposed  in  1793,  and 
shortly  afterwards  unanimously  adopted  by  the  States.     It  pro- 
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vides  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
construed  to  extend  to  suits  against  a  State  by  citizens  of  another 
State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  State,  The  twelfth 
amendment,  ratified  in  1804,  changed,  in  a  matter  of  detail,  the 
method  of  electing  the  President  and  Vice-President  to  that 
already  described. 

From  this  time  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war,  and  indeed 
up  to  its  conclusion,  there  was  no  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution. But,  from  the  circumstances  described  in  an  earlier 
part  of  this  paper,  which  attended  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  will  be  perceived  how  natural  and  perhaps  inevitable 
was  the  division  of  sentiment  into  two  opposing  theories, 
of  the  functions  and  authority  of  the  new  government  which  had 
been  created.  As  early  as  1790  party  lines  became  clearly  marked 
between  those  known  as  "strict  constructionists"  and  those  known 
as  "  latitudinarian  constructionists."  The  former  sought  to  con- 
fine the  Federal  power  strictly  within  its  limited  sphere  as  defined 
by  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  and  were  known  as  Republi- 
cans or  Democrats.  The  others  sought  the  enlargement  of  its 
powers  by  inference  and  implication,  and  were  known  as 
Federalists.  Eventually  it  appeared  that  the  efforts  of  those  who 
had  endeavoured  by  many  mutual  concessions  and  the  exercise 
of  uncommon  wisdom  and  a  lofty  patriotism,  at  the  outset,  to 
create  an  enduring  form  of  free  government,  strong  enough 
for  its  own  preservation,  yet  not  unduly  encroaching  on  the 
rights  of  the  constituencies,  had  not  been  so  far  successful  as  to 
provide  against  the  occasion  of  resistance,  where  local  or  sectional 
interests  were  felt  to  be  seriously  involved.  The  three  notable 
instances  of  this  which  occurred  during  this  period,  were,  first,  the 
refusal  of  two  of  the  New  England  States,  during  the  second  war 
with  Great  Britain,  in  1814,  to  permit  their  militia  to  go  beyond 
their  State  borders,  upon  the  command  of  the  President.  This  ac- 
tion grew  out  of  the  effect  of  the  "Embargo  Act"  of  1807,  which 
operated  injuriously  to  the  shipping  interests  of  New  England, 
and  finally  led  to  the  famous  "  Hartford  Convention  "  of  the  five 
New  England  States.     The  Treaty  of  Ghent,  however,  a  few  days 
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after,  fortunately  removed   the  occasion  of  further  opposition  to 
the  Government. 

The  next  movement  in  defiance  of  the  Federal  authority  was  by 
a  single  State.  It  was  the  "  Nullification  Ordinance"  of  1833,  by 
South  Carolina,  which  State  held  its  interests  to  be  injuriously 
affected  by  the  Tariff  Act  of  1832.  The  leading  feature  of  this 
ordinance  was  a  declaration  that  the  Act  in  question  was  unconsti- 
tutional because  based  on  the  principle  of  protection  to  manufac- 
tures, and  not  upon  the  principle  of  raising  revenue,  and  was, 
therefore,  "null  and  void."  The  President,  General  Jackson,  in 
the  course  of  his  celebrated  Proclamation  against  "  Nullification," 
speaking  of  the  action  of  that  State,  said  : 

"  The  Ordinance  is  founded,  not  on  the  indefeasible  right  of 
resisting  acts  which  are  plainly 'unconstitutional  and  too  oppressive 
to  be  endured,  but  on  the  strange  position  that  any  one  State  may 
not  only  declare  an  Act  of  Congi-ess  void,  but  prohibit  its  execution ; 
Ihat  they  may  do  this  consistently  with  the  Constitution  ;  that  the 
tiue  construction  of  that  instrument  permits  a  State  to  retain  its 
place  in  the  Union,  and  yet  be  bound  by  no  other  of  its  laws  than 
those  it  may  choose  to  consider  as  constitutional." 

Mr.  Clay's  "Tariff  Compromise"  Act  of  1833,  however,  com- 
posed this  difficulty.  Nevertheless,  in  later  years,  other  nullifying 
Acts  were  passed  by  other  States ;  but  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  recount  or  describe  them,  though  producing 
a  disastrous  result. 

And  the  third  great  movement  in  opposition  to  the  Federal 
authority,  which  it  is  convenient  to  refer  to,  was  the  attempted 
secession  of  South  Carohna  and  other  Southern  States  in  1860-61, 
Avith  the  leading  events  of  which  you  are  doubtless  familiar. 

The  war  which  resulted,  and  which  ended  in  the  triumph  of 
the  Federal  Government,  was  shortly  followed  by  the  adoption  of  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  embody  the  more  obvious  results  of  that  war.  The  first 
mentioned,  adopted  in  1865,  abolished  slaver3^  The  second, 
adopted  in  1868,  among  other  things,  extended  the  franchise  to 
the  frecdmon,  and  forbade  the  payment  of  debts  incurred  by  the 
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seceding  Southern  States  in  aid  of  the  war,  by  those  States  or  the 
United  States.  The  last  forbade  the  denial  or  abridgment  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State,  of  the  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote,  on  account  of  race,  colour,  or  previous 
condition  of  sei'vitude. 

I  have  said  that  these  amendments  embody  the  more  obvious 
results  of  the  war.  But  the  most  important  result  of  that  war  is 
that  it  is  accepted  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  as  settling — for  ever, 
it  is  to  be  hoped — the  question  of  the  right  of  a  State,  or  a  com- 
bination of  States,  to  resist  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government,  or  to  escape  subjection  thereto,  whether  such  action 
take  the  form  of  flat  disobedience,  or  of  so-called  nullification,  or 
of  threatened  or  attempted  withdrawal  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  authority. 

To  each  of  the  three  amendments,  now  under  consideration, 
was  added  the  provision  that  "  the  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation."  Under  this  general 
power,  and  doubtless  in  some  measux-e  aided  by  the  sentiment  of 
the  newer  States — which,  being  the  creatures  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, instead  of  its  creators  as  their  elder  sisters  had  been,  naturally 
took  a  somewhat  stronger  view  of  its  prerogatives — attempts  were 
made  to  found  a  new  system  of  laws,  tending  directly  to  the 
centralization  of  power  in  the  Federal  Head.  These  have  been 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has  thus 
been  found  to  supply  the  ultimate  cure  of  extreme  movements,  in 
the  one  direction  as  in  the  othei",  and  to  hold  an  even  bailee 
between  the  Union  and  the  States  which  compose  it,  in  accordance 
with  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  In  a  speech 
of  uncommon  power,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  and  which  has  taken 
rank  with  the  ablest  of  those  great  constitutional  deliverances  which 
characterised  the  classic  period  of  American  oratory,  Mr.  Bayard, 
the  present  eminent  Secretary  of  State,  demonstrated  the  error  of 
supposing  that  these  amendments  worked  a  practical  revolution 
of  the  entu'e  Federal  system.  Relying  upon  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Com't  in  this  relation,  he  made  it  clear 
that  the  provision  which  I  have  quoted,  and  which,  indeed,  is  almost 
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a  reproduction  of  the  like-intended  provision  in  the  original 
Constitution,  contained  no  grant  of  substantive  power.  It  did  not 
subject  the  rights  of  the  States,  reserved  in  former  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  to  the  will  of  the  Legislative  branch  of  the  Government; 
nor  vest  in  the  latterthefunctionof  interpretation  of  the  fundamental 
law ;  nor  bring  within  the  control  of  Congress  the  great  body  of 
civil  rights  and  the  fundamental  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens, 
which  theretofore  had  been  admittedly  confided  to  the  sole  control 
of  the  State  Governments,  without  power  of  interference  in  any 
degree  by  the  Government  of  the  Union,  In  a  word,  the  "  power 
to  enforce  "  these  amendments  "  by  appropiiate  legislation"  does 
not  mean  the  power  to  pass  any  law,  nor  in  any  way  enlarges  the 
power  of  Congress  under  the  similar  provision  in  the  Constitution 
before  it  was  amended. 

GENERAL    CHARACTER    OF    THE    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT. 

Considering  the  country  and  the  people  for  whom  the  Govern- 
ment created  by  the  Constitution  was  intended,  the  system,  as  a 
whole,  it  is  believed,  presents  the  most  perfect  model  of  a  "  Confed- 
erated Republic,"  as  Washington  styled  it,  ever  before  established. 
It  is  a  familiar  thing  to  speak  of  it  as  a  system  of  "  checks  and 
balances : "  the  States,  said  the  elder  Adams,  "  are  balanced 
against  the  general  government ;  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  balanced  against  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  against  the  House ; 
the  Executive  authority  is  in  some  degree  balanced  against  the 
Legislature ;  the  Judiciary  is  balanced  against  the  Legislature,  the 
Executive,  and  the  State  governments ;  the  Senate  is  balanced 
against  the  Pi-esident  in  all  appointments  to  office,  and  in  all 
treaties ;  the  people  hold  in  their  own  hands  the  balance  against 
their  own  representatives  by  periodical  elections  ;  the  Legislatures 
of  the  several  States  are  balanced  against  the  Senate  by  sexennial 
elections." 

Or  the  peculiarities  of  the  system  may  be  stated  in  this  way  : — 
There  is  in  the  Congress  a  law-making  power,  in  which  popular 
representation  is  combined  with  protection  of  the  weaker  States ; 
in  the  veto  of  the  President,  the  first  obstruction  to  hasty  or 
unconstitutional  legislation ;  and  in  the  final  review  of  the  Supreme 
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Court,  the  ultimate  control  of  such  legislation.  In  the  first,  the 
people  are  represented  directly  and  with  but  slight  reference  to 
State  lines,  and  the  States  in  the  Senate  concurrently  with  them. 
In  the  second,  the  people  only  are  represented,  but  in  groups,  by 
States.  And,  in  the  third,  the  President  and  the  Senate  are 
represented  by  officers  whose  terms  extend  beyond  their  own. 
Back  of  all  is  the  ultimate  will  of  the  majority,  as  expressed  in 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  but  guarded  and  restrained  by 
unambiguous  limitations,  and  in  the  making  of  which  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Supreme  Court,  who  are  guardians  of  the  Constitution 
as  it  may  actually  exist,  take  no  part. 

Of  the  Constitution,  De  Tocqueville  said  :  "  This  Constitution, 
which  may  at  first  be  confounded  with  Federal  Constitutions 
which  have  preceded  it,  rests,  in  truth,  upon  a  wholly  novel  theory, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  great  discovery  in  modern  political 
science.  In  all  the  Confederations  which  preceded  the  American 
Constitution  of  1789,  the  allied  States,  for  a  common  object, 
agreed  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  a  Federal  Government,  but  they 
reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  ordaining  and  enforcing  the 
execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Union.  The  American  States,  which 
combined  in  1789,  agreed  that  the  Federal  Government  should  not 
only  dictate,  but  should  execute  its  own  enactments.  In  both 
cases  the  right  is  the  same,  but  the  exercise  of  the  right  is  different ; 
and  this  difference  produced  the  most  momentous  consequences." 
And  Lord  Brougham :  "  It  is  not  at  all  a  refinement  that  a 
Federal  Union  should  be  formed  ;  this  is  the  natural  result  of 
men's  joint  operations  in  a  very  rude  state  of  society.  But  the 
regulation  of  such  a  union  upon  pre-established  principles ;  the 
formation  of  a  system  of  government  and  legislation  in  which  the 
different  subjects  shall  be,  not  individuals,  but  States  ;  the  applica- 
tion of  legislative  principles  to  such  a  body  of  States  ;  and  the 
devising  means  for  keeping  its  integrity  as  a  Federacy,  while  the 
rights  and  powers  of  the  individual  States  are  maintained  entire,  is 
the  very  greatest  refinement  in  social  policy  to  which  any  state  of 
circumstances  has  ever  given  rise,  or  to  which  any  age  has  ever 
given  birth  ! " 
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There  are  some  concluding  observations  on  the  effect  of  the- 
Constitution  and  its  general  character,  which  it  may  be  interesting 
to  make.  The  weakness  of  written  constitutions  lies  in  their 
inflexibility ;  or,  if  the  power  of  amendment  be  too  readily  pro- 
vided, or  too  frequently  exercised,  the  governments  established  by 
them  fall  into  contempt.  The  strength  and  the  enduring  character 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
restricted  to  such  fundamental  I'ules  and  broad  principles  only  as 
are  necessary  to  preserve  and  protect  the  common  interests  of  a 
number  of  States,  leaving  to  the  latter  the  domain  of  ordinary 
legislation,  and  consequently  the  elasticity  requisite  for  political 
growth  or  social  change.  Of  the  former,  I  have  noted  the  re- 
moval of  the  restrictions  upon  suffrage  Avhich  formerly  existed  in 
North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island.  Of  the  latter  many  instances 
•will  doubtless  occur  to  you. 

Again :  the  Government  created  by  the  Constitution  is  not, 
technically,  a  Democracy,  but  a  Representative  Republic,  and  not 
a  National  Republic,  but  a  "  Confederated  Republic,"  as  Washington 
pronounced  it.  Whether  it  was,  in  the  language  of  the  German 
Constitutional  lawyers,  a  Bundestaat  or  a  Staatenhimd,  that  is,  a 
Federal  State  or  a  Federation  of  States,  is  a  question  which  may 
be  said  to  have  been  decisively  settled  by  the  civil  war — that  is  to 
say,  it  is  a  Union  of  States,  with  a  will  of  its  own  distinct  from  the 
mere  sum  of  the  wills  of  its  constituent  States,  and  with  the  power 
to  enforce  this  will  against  a  recalcitrant  member,  whether  it  acts 
on  States  or  individuals ;  but  it  is  strictly  limited  to  its  sphere, 
and  perhaps  we  may  adopt  the  refinement  of  calling  it  a  Limited 
Federal  State. 

Again  :  so  far  from  being  a  government  based  on  majority  rule, 
it  is  never  entrusted  to  the  absolute  control  of  the  majority,  who 
are,  indeed,  endowed  with  power  only  so  far  as  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  working  of  Republican  institutions.  By  the  different 
tenures  of  office  enjoyed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislative 
department,  and  then  again  by  that  of  the  Executive,  and  still 
again  by  those  of  the  Judiciary,  the  majority  of  one  period  is 
checked    by    the    majority   of    another,    as    is    tlie    case    to-day. 
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Descending  to  the  States,  the  individual  is  protected  in  his  civil 
rights  against  unconstitutional  laws  passed  by  the  majority 
infringing  on  them  ;  while  the  Judiciary  is  given  imprecedented 
power  to  enforce  these  limitations  of  the  will  of  the  majority, 
irrespective  of  the  control  of  the  legislature.  Nor  does  the 
"Constitution  aim  at  the  moral  and  physical  impossibility  of  making 
all  men  "equal,"  but  only  at  securing  to  all  "equality  of 
opportunity." 

Further  :  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  it  was  regarded 
as  a  great  departure  from  prevalent  forms  of  Government,  in 
the  direction  of  Democracy.  But,  after  a  hundred  years,  it  stands 
to-day  what  it  was  ;  the  States  have  advanced  in  some  instances 
towards  Democracy,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  but  the 
Federal  Government,  with  exception  of  the  complete  recognition  of 
its  authority  over  a  recalcitrant  State,  is  unchanged. 

"  The  Union,"  says  the  Supreme  Court,  "  is  an  indissoluble  union 
of  indestructible  States."  Such  it  is  now  recognised  to  be.  Satis- 
fied, on  the  one  hand,  that  there  is  no  existence  without  the  Union, 
but  redress  within  it ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  unwarranted  exertions 
of  power  may  produce  a  dangerous  recoil,  the  people,  once  estranged, 
are  united  in  conservatism — turning  with  faith  to  a  just  Executive, 
•and  with  reverence  to  that  great  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  again  impartially  defends  the  States  and  upholds  the 
Union  of  the  States. 


Note. — In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this 
paper,  a  distinguished  speaker  remarked  that  certain  developments 
had  taken  place  under  the  Constitution  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
the  idea  of  the  framers  of  it — particularly  alluding  to  the  degene- 
ration of  the  functions  of  the  electors  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  (of  which  mention  was  made  in  the  text  of  the  paper) 
into  that  of  mere  recorders  of  the  will  of  party  conventions ;  and 
to  the  impression  that  whatever  transference  had  taken  place  of 
the  aspirations  of  public  men,  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  Senate,  has  also  been  contrary  to  that  idea.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  former  is  an  unexpected  development,  but  it 
would  hardly  be  safe  to  say  that  the  latter  is,  seeing  that 
against  the  one  special  privilege  of  originating  revenue  bills 
conferred  upon   the   House,   the   Senate  was   given,   in   addition 
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to  equal  legislative  powers  in  all  other  respect?,  a  negative 
share  in  the  high  executive  prerogatives  of  appointment  to  office 
and  of  concluding  treaties.  On  the  contrary,  its  very  constitution 
indicated  the  Senate  as  the  superior  body  :  its  members  represent 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and,  except  in  the  smallest  of  the 
States,  they  represent  vastly  greater  constituencies.  In  his 
fascinating  book  on  Congressional  Government,  Professor  Woodrow 
Wilson  has  described  the  effect  of  certain  changes  in  the  "  Rules  " 
of  procedure  which  have  restricted  the  opportunity  of  debate  iu 
the  House,  while  the  Senate  has  not  yielded  to  a  similar  change ; 
and  a  recent  writer  in  one  of  the  Reviews  has  alluded  to  the  same 
fact.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  this  as  a  develop- 
ment of  the  Constitution  :  it  is  only  a  development  in  the  "  con- 
stitution" (to  use  the  expression  of  the  writer  referred  to)  which 
the  House  determines  for  its  own  governance,  and  which  it  may 
at  any  time  change.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  refrained 
from  prescribing  "  the  rules  of  proceedings  "  of  the  Congress,  but 
wisely  conferred  upon  each  House  the  power  to  "determine"  these 
for  itself.  What  such  rules  may  be  at  any  given  time  must  be 
taken  as  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people,  whose  frequently 
chosen  representatives  are  supposed  thus  to  mark  their  sense  of 
the  exigencies,  in  this  respect,  of  the  public  business  entrusted  to 
them.  The  change  of  political  aspiration  referred  to,  then,  so  far 
as  it  may  depend  upon  a  change  of  legislative  procedure  in  the 
Lower  House — whether  we  regard  such  change  of  procedure  as 
wise  or  unwise — is  a  development  under  and  by  authority  of  the 
Constitution,  and  not  contrary  to  it.  Again :  it  is  true  that 
"we  are  confronted  with  the  notable  fact  that  the  second 
Adams  entered  the  House  in  1831,  after  having  been 
President ;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  cumulatively 
join  to  this  incident  the  fact  that  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and 
others  of  the  great  leaders  in  the  second  stage  of  Constitutional 
development,  became  Senators  after  previous  and  distinguished 
service  in  the  House.  This  was  due  to  a  change  in  themselves 
rather  than  to  a  change  in  the  estimation  in  which  the  two 
Houses  were  held — that  is  to  say,  reputation  gained  in  the  one 
was  the  occasion  of  promotion  to  the  other,  as  experience  so 
gained  was  the  preparation  therefor.  No  doubt,  also,  in  the  earlier 
days,  a  seat  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  Congress  appealed  witli 
more  force  to  the  imagination  of  novices  in  self-government. 
]iut  the  disappearance  of  this  sentiment  was  inevitable  as  the 
people  became  accustomed  to  their  changed  political  condition, 
and  realised  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  its  more  aristocratic 
constitution,  the  Senate  was,  after  all,  representative  of  themselves, 
though  in  different  aggregations  of  themselves,  and  under  different 
conditions.  Moreover,  the  power  of  an  individual  Senator  has 
increased,  because  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  has  outstripped 
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the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  States — the  first  Congress, 
representative  of  13  States,  containing  26  Senators  to  65  Members 
of  the  House ;  whereas  the  present  Congress,  representative  of  38 
States,  contains  76  Senators  to  325  Members  of  the  House. 

Again :  the  equilibrium  of  the  ideal  system  of  checks  and 
balances  has  undoubtedly  been  disturbed,  from  time  to  time,  with 
the  changes  and  counterchanges  naturally  occurring  in  the  relative 
strength  of  the  three  great  departments  of  the  Government. 
Such  changes  would  arise  from  changes  in  the  personnel  of  those 
departments,  and  also  from  changes  in  their  mutual  relations, 
whether  of  political  sympathy  or  political  antipathy,  as  well  as 
from  the  natui'e  of  the  questions  which  at  different  times  stir  the 
public  mind.  But  the  disturbance  is  of  limited  duration,  and,  in 
the  long  run,  the  equilibrium  is  restored.  So,  the  stormy  period 
of  constitutional  interpretation  raised  up  a  force  of  statecraft  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  militant  and  abnormal.  This  has  subsided, 
with  the  exhaustion  of  the  motive ;  but  the  subsidence  has  been 
to  the  bed-rock  of  assured  interpretation,  to  which  that  great  tribu- 
nal has  been  brought  by  the  result  of  the  war  with  its  conservative 
reaction. 

The  vastness  of  the  developments  which  have  taken  place  under 
the  Constitution,  and  not  contrary  to  it,  is  the  supreme  evidence 
of  its  strength.  These  will  continue,  and  in  a  lawful  way,  unless 
the  people  become  corrupt — against  which  condition  neither 
statute  nor  Constitution  will  avail. 
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During  this  session  eight  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  have 

been  held,  at  which  the   following  papers  have  been  read, 

viz.,  by 
Pi-ofessor  William  Graham,  of  Belfast,  "Socialism,  its  Argument 

and  Aims." 
R    M.    Pankhurst,    LL.D.,    "The    Prospects    of    Iiaternational 

Arbitration." 
Mr.  R.  C.  Richards,  "  A  Consideration  of  Some  of  the  EflFects  of 

the  Landlord's    Preferential   Position   upon   Commerce  and 

Agriculture." 
Mr.   T.  H.  Elliott,   F.S.S.,  of  London,  "Notes  on  Taxation  and 

Rating." 
Dr.  A.  Ransome,  "  The  Vital  Statistics  of  Towns." 
Professor  Casartelli,  M.A.,  "The  Modern  Languages  Problem  in 

Modem  Education." 
Ml".    W.    R.      Credland,     "The     Free    Libraiy    Movement    in 

Manchester." 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Hale,  "The  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
Five    ordinary  members  have   been  elected  during  the    past 
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session,  niue  members  have  discontiuued  their  subscriptions,  and 
six  members  have  died  since  the  hxst  annual  meeting,  one  of 
■whom,  Mr.  E.  H.  Fullei-,  had  been  for  some  years  an  active 
member  of  the  Council.  The  number  of  members  now  on  the  list 
is  173,  including  17  life  members. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that,  notwithstanding  the  varied  and 
interesting  papers  laid  before  the  Society  during  the  year,  there 
has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  attendance  at  the  ordinary  meetings. 
The  average  attendance  of  members  and  friends  for  the  session 
1887-8  being  26,  or  six  less  than  that  of  the  session  1886-7. 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  General  Meetiuo', 
held  on  the  14th  March,  a  Sub-Committee  has  been  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  Memorial  to  the  Registrar-General,  in  favour  of  the 
proposals  contained  in  Dr.  Ransome's  paper. 

A  Sub-committee  of  the  British  Association  was  appointed 
last  year  "  to  investigate  the  effects  of  different  occupations  and 
employments  on  the  physical  development  of  the  human  body." 
It  is  proposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  confine  the  enquiry  to  the 
Manchester  district,  and  the  Council  have  been  requested  to  co- 
operate in  the  formation  of  a  Local  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
caiTying  out  this  investigation,  which  they  have  agreed  to  do.  They 
will  be  glad  if  any  members  of  the  Society  who  may  be  disposed 
to  help,  either  by  serving  on  the  Committee  or  by  furnishing 
information,  will  as  early  as  possible  send  in  their  names  to  the 
Hon.  Secretaries,  at  25,  Booth  Street. 

The  Council  desire  to  thank  the  various  donors  to  the  Library 
during  the  past  session.  A  list  of  the  contributions,  some  of 
which  are  most  valuable  and  interesting,  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  this  report. 

From  the  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure  also  appended 
hereto,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  balance  now  in  hand  is 
£323  2s.  lOd. 
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Council     J 

The  Goverument 
Statist  of  Victoria 
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Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial 
and  other  Possessions  of  the  United 
Kingdom.     1872-1886. 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  King- 
dom.    1872-1886. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  principal  and 
other  Foreign  Countries.  1875  to 
1884-5. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
UnitedKingdom  with  Foreign  Countries 
and  British  Possessions  for  the  Year 
1886. 

Agricultural  Produce  Statistics.     1887. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Navigation  and 
Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
1886-1887. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.     Nos.  12-23. 

Labom*  Statistics — Returns  of  Wages 
published  between  1830-1886, 

Agiicultural  Returns  of  Great  Britain, 
1887. 


Statistical 
Victoria, 

Victorian  Year  Book 


Register   of  the   Colony 
1885. 
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Department  of  State,  ^ 
Washington,  per  (^ 
Worthington  C.  ( 
Ford,  Esq ) 


The  Institute  of  Bankers 

University  College,  1 

London     j 

Government  of  Bulgaria 


The  Ministry  of  Agri-" 
culture.  Industry,  & 
Commerce  (Rome), 
per    Signor     Louis 
Bodio    


The  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, Industry,  & 
Commerce  (Rome), 
per  Signor  Louis 
Bodio    
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Consular  Reports,  Nos.  74  to  90. 

Index  to  Consular  Reports,  Nos.  1  to  59. 

Forestry  in  Europe.  Reports  of  the 
Consuls  of  the  United  States,  1887. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  Foreign  Countries 
for  each  year,  from  1873—1885. 

Copies  of  Journal,  Nov.  1887,  to  June, 
1888. 

Calendar.     Session  1887-8. 

Statistique  du  Commerce  de  la  Princi- 
paute  de  Bulgarie  avec  les  pays 
etrangers  pendant  l'ann6e  1882. 

Statistical  Returns,  Nos.  4 — 7. 

Movimento  Commerciale  del  Regno d'ltalia 
nell'  anno  1886. 


Movimento  dello  Stato  Civile.     1886. 

Movimento  della  navigazione  nei  porti 
del  Regno  nell'  anno,  1886. 

BollettinoMensile  delle  Situazione  deiConti 
degli  Istituti  d'Emissione.  Anno  18, 
Nos.  5  to  12  ;  Anno  19,  Nos.  1  to  5. 

Casse  di  Risparmio.     2  vols.,  1886-7. 

Bollettino  di  Legislazione  e  Statistica, 
Doganale  e  Commerciale.  1887  and 
1888—15  numbers. 

Bollettino    Semestrale    del   Credito   Co- 

operativo  ordiuario,  agrario,  e  fondario. 

Anno  4,  2"  Semestre. 
Annali  di  Statistica,  8  vols. 
Relazione   Statistica    dei    Telegrafi    del 

Regno  d'ltalia  nell'  anno   1885,  e    1° 

Semestre,  1886. 
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The  Minister  of  Agi-i-  \ 

culture,  Industry,  &  1 

Relazioue   Medico   Statistica   sulle   con- 

Commerce  (Rome),  \ 

dizioue  sanitarie  dell  esercito  Italiano, 

per     Siguor    Louis  i 

1885  and  1886. 

Bodio    ] 

Bilanci  Proviuciale  per  I'anno  1885. 

Bulletin    International    de    Statistique. 

Tome  2,  1"  et  2'"''  livi-aisons.     Tome  3, 

pere  livraison. 

Bilanci  Communali  per  I'anno  1885. 

Statistica  Elletorale    Politica.     Elezione 

Generale     Politiche,      23-30    Maggio, 

1886 

Statistica     delle    Emigrazione     Italiana, 

anno  1886. 

Statistica  delle  Opere  pie  al  Decembre  31, 

1880,  e  dei  lasciti  di  beneficenza  fatti 

nel  quinquennio  1881-1885.     2  copies. 

Spese  di  Beneficenza  sostenute  dei  comuni 

e  dalle  provincie  (Lombardia). 

Relazione    sulle    condizioni  sanitarie  dei 

corpi  della  R.  Marina  durante  il  quad- 

riennio  1883-6. 

Statistica  delle   Cause   di    Morte,    anno 

1885. 

The  Ministry  of  Agri  "" 

Della  Leva  sui  giovani  nati  nell'  anno 

culture.  Industry,  & 

Commerce  (Rome),  V 

1866. 

per    Siguor     Louis 

Bodio    J 

»>                  )) 

Annali  dell'  Industria  e  del  Commercio, 

1887,  2  vols. 

55                              ;7 

Annali  del   Credito  e  della  Previdenza, 

1887,  2  vols. 

JJ                     )) 

Statistica  Giudiziaria  Civile  e  Commerciale 

per  I'anno  1885. 

J5                                   )) 

Statistica  del  Commercio  speciale  di  In)- 

portazione  e  di  Esportazione.     1887-8, 

13  parts. 
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The  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Industry,  & 
Commerce  (Rome), 
per  Signer  Louis 
Bodio    


The  Minister  of  the) 
Interior,  Belgium. . .  i 

The  Health  Society  of^ 
Milan,  per  Signer  > 
Bodio    ) 

The  Royal  Statistical  \ 
Society,  London  ...  | 

The  Danish  Political 
Economy  Society... 

M.  Alfred  de  Foville 
(Ministere  des  Fin- 
ances, Paris 

Herr  Josef  Korosi 
(Buda-Pesth)    

Prof.  Erben  (Prague) 

Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, New  York, 
per  C.  F.  Peck 

Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, Massachu- 
setts  

Bureau  of  Labor  (De-  \ 
partment  of  Interi-  ( 
or), Washington,  per  f 
Carroll  D.  Wright.  ) 
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Statistica  Giudiziaria  Penale  per  I'anno 
1885. 


Bollettino  di  Notizie  Commerciali,  Nos. 

24-53,  1887.     Nos.   1-27,  1888. 
Appendice    al   Bollettino   semestrale  del 

credito  e  del  risparmio,  1886,  2  parts. 
Statistica  dell'  istruzione  elemeutare  per 

I'anno  Scolastico  1883-84. 
Bollettino  di  notizie  sul  Credito  e  la  Pre- 

videuza.     Anno  5,  Nos.  10  to  24,  and 

Index  ;  Anno  6,  Nos.  1  to  7. 
Annuaire    Statistique    de    la   Belgique, 

1881-4  (4  vols.) 
Giornale  della  Societa  Italiana  D'Igiene. 

Anno  9,  Nos.  5  to  12  j  Anno  10,  Nos.  1 

to  4. 

Copies  of  their  Journal  for  1887-88. 

National  eekonomisk  Tidsskrift,  1887, 
parts  4  to  6 ;  1888,  parts  1  to  4. 

Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de  Legislation 
Comparee,  June,  1887,  to  June,  1888. 

Wiener  impfgegnerische  Schule  und  die 

Vaccinations  statistik. 
Bulletin  hebdomadaire  de  Prague,  1887-8. 
Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 

Statistics  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  New 

York,  1886. 
Supplement  to  the  Labor  Laws  of  the 

Commonwealth     of      Massachusetts, 

1887. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  Labor,  1886  (Industrial  Depres- 
sion.) 
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Bureau  of  Labor  (De- 
partment of  Interi- 
or),Washington,  per 
Carroll  D,  Wright. 

The  Vice-President  of 
the  Junta  de  Aran- 
celesy  Valoraciones 
(Madrid)  

American  Geographi-  I 
cal  Society   | 

Manchester  Associa-  ) 
tion  of  Engineers ...  j 

Der  Vereins  fur  Erd-  ) 
kunde  Leipzig j 

F.  E.  M.  Beardsall  

>>  ))         

W.  L.  Sargant 

W.  Martin  Wood. 

C.  P.  Sandberg,  C.E.   .. 

G.  M.  Boissevain  (Ams 
terdam)    

»  »  

»»  >»  

5>  )5  


Second  Annual  Repoi't  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Labor,  1886  (Convict  Labor). 

Supplemento  alasMemorias  Commerciales. 
Nos.  108  to  132. 

Tablas  de  valores  para  la  estadistica 
comercial  y  el  arancel  de  adunas  para 
los  anos  1886-87. 

Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical 
Society.     1887-88.     Six  numbers. 

Do.         do.     1882-5.     18  numbers. 

Papers  read  before  their  Association, 
1887-88.     (3.) 

Mittheilungen  der  Vereins  fur  Erdkunde 
zu  Leipzig.     1886.     (3  parts.) 

Industrial  Remuneration  Conference 
Report.     1885. 

Statistique    elementaire    de   la    France. 

1802. 

Inductive  Political  Economy.  By  W.  L. 
Sargant. 

Political  Science  Quarterlj-. 

Swedish  Railways,  Technically  and  Com- 
mercially. 

Memoire  redige  par  G.  M.  Boissevain, 
pour  servir  d'introduction  aux  debats 
sur  la  legislation  uniforme  concernant 
les  obligations  (titres)  au  porteur 
emises  par  les  Etats,  Provinces,  Com- 
munes, Societes,  &c. 

Lenjging  en  Bestrijdiug  van  Armoede, 
par  G.  M.  Boissevain. 

De  financieele  tvestand.  Gewone  en 
Buitengewone  Uitgaven,  par  G.  M. 
Boissevain. 

Het  Streven  onger  Social  Democrateu, 
par  G.  M.  Boissevain. 
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G.  M.  Boissevain 
terdam)    

(Ams- 

Jaarcijfers  omtrent  Bevolking,  Landouw, 
Handel,  Belastingen,  Onderwijs  enz 
Uitgegeven  door  de  vereeuiging  voor  de 
Statistick  in  Nederland.  1881-86. 
Six  vols. 

Bijdragen  van  tret  Statistisch  Instituut. 
1885-87.     Nine  vols. 

No.  1,  New  Series.  Publications  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association, 

American     Statistical 
Association  
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